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THE 1977 ADS CONVENTION 

By Stan Baird, Blue Lake, California 
(From the Pacific Region Newsletter, June 1977) 

The Northern California Daffodil Society hosted its first ADS Convention 
on March 17, 18, and 19 at the Union Square Holiday Inn in San Fran¬ 
cisco, preceded by the usual worries about an inadequate number of 
blooms for the show and perhaps a small number of delegates. But with 
the usual help and support from our Southern California friends, it turned 
out to be a smashing success. Living some 300 miles from the center of 
pre-convention activity and having done relatively little in planning the 
convention, I think L can make such a statement without being accused 
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of immodesty. As usual the diversity of climates io California resulted 
in a very ample number of quality show blooms with the red cups and 
pink cups displaying very intense color. Mrs. Richardson worked another 
of her miracles by staging a magnificent display of blooms in remarkable 
good condition. The red cups displayed the fiery color wc have come to 
expect of Irish-raised varieties, but perhaps the variety that intrigued the 
most viewers was a very round and exquisitely formed 3c, Snowcrest. 
Sid DuBose’s display of pink seedlings and the display sent by Carncairn 
Daffodils also attracted their share of attention, By the time the late comers 
arrived, the number of delegates approached 130. 

The convention officially opened Thursday evening with the annual 
members’ meeting that featured an excellent slide show including slides 
taken by Wells Knierim at the World Daffodil Convention held in New 
Zealand. Even those of us who live in rhododendron country were as¬ 
tounded to learn that those trees the size of oaks covered with rose-red 
blooms were rhododendrons. 

Friday and Saturday were devoted to garden tours, and what a varied 
and impressive collection of gardens awaited us on those tours! Friday’s 
tour featured East Bay gardens and included a trip along Grizzly Peak Bou¬ 
levard that had our out-of-state guests exclaiming at the sweeping views 
around every turn. The bus drivers obligingly stopped at one of the best 
.viewpoints to allow everyone to get out and view that magnificent panorama 
at their leisure, and gave camera buffs the opportunity they had been wait¬ 
ing for. Nancy Wilson’s Berkeley garden provided a lesson in the culture of 
miniature daffodils. Leo Brewer’s naturalized hillside garden demonstrated 
how beautiful and carefree a naturalized daffodil planting can be. Richard 
Holmes’ garden enchanted all with the artistry of its landscaping and the 
skillful combination of plants. The Bancroft garden with its vast and varied 
collection of succulents was a paradise for those who love succulents. Jack 
Rominc lamented the uncooperative weather that had failed to bring many 
of his daffodils into peak bloom, but a varied and exotic collection of com¬ 
panion plantings amply compensated. 

Saturday the tour buses headed down the peninsula, where each garden 
was so beautiful that we feared the ones to follow would be anticlimactic; 
but again, the gardens selected were so varied that each had more than its 
share of admirers. The MacBride garden was beautifully designed in the 
informal manner and included a small stream that flowed through the prop¬ 
erty. There were even daffodils by the swimming pool! The lunch at Borel’s 
restaurant was memorable for the spectacular interior design, the sweeping 
view of the city and the bay beyond, and delicious food. After lunch, we 
visited the vast Filoli estate with formal gardens rivaling those of Europe. 
Special guides took us through the estate, identified the more exotic trees 
and plants, and told of the history of this spectacular garden at the center 
of which stands a stately Georgian mansion. Everyone was reluctant to 
leave this beautiful spot, but the next garden that awaited us was such a 
dramatic contrast that we were glad that wc had adhered to our schedule. 
We entered the Starr Bruce garden by passing through the living room of 
the house. As I emerged from the wide sliding glass doors, I was momen¬ 
tarily struck dumb by the vista spread out before me. It was as if one had 
suddenly stepped from a busy city street into a pristine, virgin wilderness. 
Redwood trees towered overhead. Green moss carpeted the ground, and a 
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large pool caught the reflections and shadows—and over all an aura of peace 
and tranquility that belied the fact that this was a man-made garden, and 
not the product of many centuries of nature's handiwork. In another area 
of this garden, a Japanese garden featured the artful arrangement of water, 
rocks, and plants that could hardly be faulted. Particularly beautiful was a 
magnolia tree in full bloom that had been shaped in the bonsai manner. 

After several free hours that gave delegates time for a second look at the 
show, or just plain relaxing, we assembled on the top floor of the hotel for 
the final banquet. Brian Duncan, one of the proprietors of Rathowen Daf¬ 
fodils, was the featured speaker. His wit and charm did not disappoint, nor 
did the beautiful collection of slides that accompanied his presentation. 

I would be remiss if I did not pay tribute to Jack Romine, convention 
chairman, who seemed to be everywhere at once, and all of his staff of 
workers who made this convention such a memorable experience. It takes 
a lot of hard work to stage a convention that runs as smoothly as this one 
did, but I think all of those who helped with this convention feel it was 
fully worth the effort involved. Glee Robinson and Jack Romine each have 
a stack of “thank you” letters from appreciative delegates. Only 10 years 
ago the Northern California Daffodil Society did not even exist. The NCDS 
can be proud of this convention; the Pacific Region can take pride in its 
success; and some of those daffodil enthusiasts from Oregon and Washing¬ 
ton can perhaps be inspired to create their own local societies that may ulti¬ 
mately host a convention in the northern portion of the Region. 

We are particularly glad to be able to reprint this fine account of the 
Convention, as the arrangements we thought we had made for an article 
for the June issue did nor work out . 


THE NEW CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 

By William O. Ticknor, Tyner, North Carolina 

Early last year The Royal Horticultural Society asked daffodil groups 
around the world for suggestions regarding changes in the classification sys¬ 
tem. Dr. Tom Throckmorton devised a system that retains the main structure 
of the old system but allows for a full color description of each daffodil. 
His system was endorsed with minor changes by the American Daffodil 
Society and subsequently endorsed by the Australian Daffodil Society, the 
Northern Ireland Daffodil Group, and others. 

A letter from Mr. John Cowell, Secretary, The Royal Horticultural Society, 
tells that the Council of the Society has adopted the American proposals 
for a revision of the classification system. This new system retains the 12 
Divisions as heretofore defined (using Arabic, rather than Roman, numerals), 
but the Divisions will no longer be subdivided as before, by color in Div, 
1-3, and by length of corona in Div. 5-7. Instead, a color code of six 
letters — W-white, G-green, Y-yellow, P-pink, O-orange, and R-red — is 
used to define the colors of the perianth and corona of each daffodil. One 
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or two letters may be used for the perianth color or colors, followed by a 
hyphen and one or three letters for the corona color or colors. In most cases 
one letter will he sufficient for the perianth color; three letters are required 
to describe the three zones of many coronas, especially in Div. 2 and 3. 
(vSee The Daffodil Journal, March 1973.) 

Some examples of how the new system works for various well known 
daffodils: 


Kingscourt 1 Y-Y 
Effective 1 WY-Y 
Festivity 2 W-Y 
Kilworth 2 W-GRR 
Daydream 2 YW-W 
Lemonade 3 Y-Y 
Rockall 3 W-R 


Tahiti 4 Y-YRR 
Cheerfulness 4 W-WYY 
Beryl 6 Y-R 
Sweetness 7 Y-Y 
Suzy 7 Y-O 
Matador 8 Y-R 
Silver Chimes 8 W-W 
Martha Washington 8 
W-O 


Actaea 9 W-GRR 
Dactvl 9 W-YYR 
“Paper White” 10 W-W 
N. X odonts 10 Y-Y 
Colblanc 11 W-W 
Square Dancer 11 Y-Y 
Tiritomba 11 Y-O 


Like anything new, this system will have to be learned, but. unlike the 
metrics, it is built closely on w'hat we already know' and is simpler, more 
descriptive, and more logical than the old system. A newcomer to daffodils 
will find it much easier to grasp. As with any attempt to classify nature, it 
too will occasionally be inexact as to color and, to some degree, form, both of 
which are affected by climate, horticulture, and the eye of the beholder. 

Some have expressed concern that the color code will be difficult to use 
in show schedules and the simple answer is that it should not he used to 
define classes. A note concerning changes in show' schedules appears else¬ 
where in this issue. 

The American Daffodil Society is publishing a book entitled “Daffodils — 
To Show and Grow” that will classify by the new' system all daffodils that 
any of us are likely to grow. It will be available to members at a low price 
by the end of this year. This book is another fruit of the talent and devo¬ 
tion of Dr. Throckmorton and is an example of why he was awarded The 
Peter Barr Memorial Cup for doing “good work of some kind in connec¬ 
tion with daffodils” by The Royal Horticultural Society. 


MORE TONED FLOWERS 

(From Pacific Region Newsletter June 1977) 

The first year that I started hybridizing I w'as intrigued with the idea 
of crossing a reversed bicolor with an all-red flow'er. What I had hoped 
at the time to achieve has now slipped my memory, but I don’t think 
that I really thought that I would be able to produce a red-petalled white- 
cupped flower. Nevertheless, l made two crosses in quantity; one was 
Binkie X Ambergate and the other was Binkie x {Ambergate x Caracas). 
Five years later about half of the first cross had flowered and most of the 
latter as well. Only about two of the 30 flowers showed any trace of orange 
coloring in their petals and these two were otherwise undistinguished. 
One was a well contrasted reverse bicolor, w'hile another was a smooth 
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all-white. The remainder were very interesting. They were all toned flowers, 
varying in the subtlety of their never-never jaundiced coloring. Some had 
goblet cups like Binkie but others had large flat cups. A few had soft 
browny-orange rims to their cups. The petals were well tailored, over¬ 
lapping, and smooth. What was also surprising was the high quality of 
flowers in the cross. While it is unlikely that any of these will ever 
be registered only about five percent of the flowers could be rejected on 
grounds of rough perianths. Of course, the unusual weather this year may 
have contributed to their smoothness. It will be interesting to follow them 
next year to see what changes take place, 

—Harold Kogpowitz 


ENGLAND AND IRELAND REVISITED 

By Marie Bozievich. Bethesda, Maryland 

Walking into the RHS Exhibition Hall on a cold April morning is like 
entering the Pearly Gates. There awaits a paradise of daffodils of a size, 
color, and finish that is seldom achieved in the U.S.A. The dominating 
exhibits are the huge “trade” stands of the commercial growers, in which 
hundreds of vases, each containing a dozen or more stems of a single cul- 
tivar, are arranged in tiers against the walls. Each grower features his own 
introductions and there is real skill involved in arranging the vases to the 
best advantage. Everyone was hard at work when I arrived, but generously 
took time out to greet me and make me feel welcome. 

The large and beautiful displays of Rathowen (Brian Duncan and Clarke 
Campbell). Carncairn (Kate and Robin Reade). and Mrs. Richardson w'ere 
awarded Gold Medals, as was the smaller, but outstanding, group from John 
Lea. Young Lord Skelmersdale of Broadleigh Gardens had a most appealing 
display of miniature daffodils along with small rock-garden plants. Barbara 
Abel Smith put up a colorful display, very imaginatively arranged. 

The dedication and hard work of the growers who come to London and 
put up those tremendous exhibits is remarkable. Months of labor precede 
the cutting, for a large percentage of the blooms are grow'n in pots in cool 
greenhouses, so that they will be at their peak at the time of the show. 
Those that are grown in beds outdoors are protected from the elements by 
every manner of means. And when they reach London they are groomed 
to perfection with the greatest of skill. The end product is something that 
must be seen to be believed — tall stems, large size, clean brilliant colors, 
flawiess form and finish. 

The competitive classes occupy the remainder of the hall. They are 
divided into three categories: Open (where anyone may exhibit). Amateur, 
and Novice. There are classes for single blooms and collections with many 
prestigious trophies offered, and the competition for these is very keen. 

I was fortunate to be invited to “go around” with the judges, particularly 
to listen in on the discussion as they weighed the merits of the exhibits in 
the class for the Engleheart Cup. This trophy is awarded for the best 
collection of 12 daffodils raised by the exhibitor. The finest flowers are 
in contention here, and point scoring is always in order. The competition 
was very close, but in the end John Lea was declared the winner. 
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One of the flowers from Mr. Lea’s exhibit, a marvelous specimen of 
Inverpolly, was selected as Best Flower in the Show. Mrs. Richardson’s 
Salmon Spray was chosen Reserve Best Bloom. These two champions were 
splendid examples of how superculture can produce superblooms. Both 
have been in commerce for many years, but they outpointed the newer ones. 

A delicious lunch was served in the dining room of the hall, and later 

1 spent the remainder of the afternoon wandering around through the 
exhibits, taking pictures, making notes, and getting reacquainted with my 
overseas friends. There were other American visitors as well: Lib and Jack 
Capen and “Taz” Carrington, and from New Zealand, Peter Ramsey, who 
had helped John Lea set up his exhibit and loved every minute of it. 
(His skill at coaxing each flower into its best form almost matches that 
of Mr. Lea.) 

Cultivars which 1 had not seen before and considered outstanding were: 
3 W-WYO Blithe Spirit (Board)—Round white perianth, pale cup with 
broad band of pure orange. 

2 W-W Silver Mist (Noton)—A super Eastern Moon. 

3 Y-Y Citronita (Noton)—Unique flower with citron yellow perianth and 

expanded cup of deeper yellow. Form like Aircastle. 

2 W-P Margaret Clare (Abel Smith)—Charming pink, delicate coloring. 

5 W-W Icicle (Blanchard)—Absolutely exquisite miniature triandras. 

4 Y-ORR Beauvallon (Board)—Matchless show flower. 

2 Y-Y Golden Jewel (Bloomer)—Shining gold throughout, heavy sub¬ 
stance. 

2 Y-Y Golden Joy (Bloomer)—Broad perianth of pure gold, ideal form. 

1 Y-Y Scoreline (Duncan)—A quality trumpet in every way. 

2 W-W Crenclct (Duncan)—Different and graceful. Broad perianth, fringed 

cup. 

6 W-GPP Lilac Charm (Duncan)—A totally refined little flower with lilac- 

pink trumpet and green throat. 

3 W-GYY Pixie’s Parlour (Carncairn)—(Don’t know how 1 missed this one 

before.) Perfectly formed, short strong neck, ruffled cup. 

2 W-GPP Cairndhu (Carncairn)—Dainty proportions and gorgeous dark 
rose cup. 

2 O-R Fuego (Carncairn)—Smooth, small flower which develops incen¬ 
diary coloring, sunproof in Ireland. 

2 Y-Y Celtic Gold (Rich.)—Magnificent substance, perfect form, smooth 
color. 

4 W-O Gay Kybo (Rich.)—Precise double, very round and shapely. 

2 W-WWP Santa Rosa (Rich.)—Very beautiful, banded pink cup. 

3 W-W Avignon (Rich.)—Tidy, round flower with deep green heart. 

2 W-WWP—Balvenie (Lea)—Exquisite rimmed pink cup. 

2 Y-R Loch Lundie (Lea)—Another in a long line of superb red cups. 

2 W-P Glen Rothes (Lea)—Very smooth pink bred from Inverpolly. 

4 W-P Elphin (Lea)—A neat double of precise form and lovely color. 

2 W-P Dalmanach (Lea)—Large flower of superb quality, luscious pink 
cup. 

1 Y-O Lea 1-32-68—A definite trumpet, deep orange in color, with the 
broadest, most overlapping perianth imaginable. 

At the end of the day a guard walked around the RHS hall with a 
watering can, wetting down the floors in order to create a moist atmosphere 
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overnight for the exhibits. And so continued the tender loving care bestowed 
on those beauties from the time of planting. 

The show continued the next day and at closing time the flowers were 
sold to eager Londoners for 10 and 20 pence a bunch. I had been invited 
to Dunley Hall in Worcester to spend a few days with John and Betty Lea, 
and we drove up through the gathering dusk to their beautiful estate. 
The house, built in the mid-16th century, is a gem and 20th century 
comforts have been added unobtrusively. I sat in my bedroom, thinking 
about Elizabethan times and yet anxious for the next day to come so 
I could run outside and sec the gardens. 

The view from my window' the next morning was enchanting. Great 
sweeps of lawn ended in tremendous drifts of daffodils, with giant old trees 
towering overhead. After breakfast 1 explored the various areas. There 
were perennial borders, formal and informal, tiny walled gardens, fruit 
trees and kitchen garden, masses of early bulbs with magnolias in full 
flower, rare and unusual shrubs and rock plants, coldframes, and a green¬ 
house full of exotic plants. 

The beds for the show daffodils and seedlings are in a separate fenced 
area. At the gate, visitors must step through a metal tray containing a 
strong solution of formaldehyde as a precaution against eelworm infection. 
The ground here is sloping and the soil is very light and loamy. An ela¬ 
borate system of cloth protection along the sides and over the tops of the 
beds protects the flowers from sunburn and windburn and any other weather 
damage as they come into bloom. There are even collapsible small green¬ 
houses to hurry along the late ones. All flow r ers selected for exhibit are 
staked. 

Mr. Lea says that the only fertilizer he uses is potash: sulphate of potash 
when planting and wood ashes in the spring. How'ever, his black soil is 
rich with spent mushroom manure which is added when the ground is 
fallow or planted to other crops. He practices crop rotation and is a fanatic 
about good health (as are all the serious growers). He puts down straw in 
the paths between the beds, and waters overhead until the buds open, then 
fills the paths with w'ater if moisture is necessary later on. 

The quality of the flowers growing in these beds is matchless, as attested 
by Mr. Lea’s successes at the highest level of competition. At the RHS 
Show in London he won a Gold Medal for his trade stand, the Engleheart 
Cup, Best Bloom in the Show', and finally Awards of Merit for Ben Hee, 
Torridon, and Ashmore (Blanchard). Later at the Daffodil Society Show- 
in Solihull he put in only one entry, a group of 12 for the Bourne Cup, 
which he won, along with Best Bloom in Show and Best Seedling, both 
taken from that group of 12. 

Just being at Dunley Hall w f as worth a trip across the Atlantic, but John 
and Betty Lea added to my pleasure by planning a drive to Wales and 
the famous gardens at Bodnant. It was a fascinating journey through the 
beautiful English countryside and into the Welsh towns with their un¬ 
pronounceable names, through, mountain valleys almost to the sea. There 
on a hillside, overlooking the valley and across to the higher mountains, 
were the magnificent gardens of Bodnant with their terraces, statuary, and 
formally landscaped pools; with the hidden glens, rushing stream and tum¬ 
bling waterfalls; with the sunny meadows and shady paths, all abloom 
with daffodils and flowering trees and shrubs. The cold rainy weather 
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relented for a few hours while we explored these treasures and afterwards 
ate our picnic lunch on the hillside overlooking the gardens. 

A picnic lunch in England, or Ireland, is not a casual, thrown-together 
affair. It begins with cocktails and hors d'oeuvres, and continues on to wine 
and all manner of transportable gourmet goodies, all served on a linen 
tablecloth spread on the grass. It comes out of a storybook wicker basket 
with an assist from two thermos flasks, one for cold potables and the other 
for hot soup. Bravo! 

The next day we went to The Daffodil Society Show' at Solihull, where 
1 had heen invited to assist with the judging. This show' was held in a large 
marquee, or tent, and in many ways reminded me of our ADS shows, 
as it was primarily for amateurs and novices. There were many “challenge” 
classes, mainly collections. Sixteen cups or trophies and three medals, one 
silver and two bronze, w'ere offered. Judging was done by panels of three 
judges and differed from ours mainly in the way point scoring was done. 
This was on a scale of five, by half-points, and close distinctions were 
difficult to measure. Our panel was in agreement most of the time, hut 
when I disagreed on two occasons, my opinions were politely considered. 

A jolly luncheon followed and then John drove me to the airport in 
Birmingham, and I was on my way to Ireland. First stop was Dublin, then 
a journey by train to Waterford, The Gracious Lady of Prospect House 
met me at the station and whisked me to her home. Jack and Lib Capcn 
were also guests, and early next morning we were out in the daffodil beds, 
The plantings are much smaller than in previous years, but the superb 
quality of the bloom has not changed. Mrs. Richardson is indeed closing 
down the daffodil business. No new crosses have been made in the past 
seven years, and the last of the selected seedlings have been chosen. The 
valiant mistress of Prospect House has faced the inevitable: that qualified 
gardeners are no longer available and that Jack Goldsmith is reaching 
the end of his long and fruitful career. She said that no bulbs will be 
planted back this fall, but we can only hope that she will at least continue 
with the selected seedlings and newly-named ones. 

There were some splendid seedlings from crosses of Camelot x Golden 
Aura and also Camelot X Daydream. We surely do not want to lose these, 
nor the beautiful pink cups still under number or the other fine ones. 
It was a nostalgic walk through the garden, and a sad one, because I re¬ 
membered it as it had been some years before, when people were busy 
everywhere, and there was such an air of excitement and expectancy. 

1 returned to the house in a pensive mood to find that every room was 
glowing with daffodil bouquets, all the beautiful flower faces we have loved 
and cherished for so long. What a wonderful gift we have received from 
these gardens, and what a high standard has been set for all the raisers 
and growers who have followed! The conservatory connecting the living 
and dining rooms was filled with cinerarias in full bloom. To walk through 
that scented bower is an experience long remembered, and to be the guest 
of the first lady of daffodildom is another. Thank you, Nell. 

The daffodil show at Ballymena was coming up soon, and I had been 
invited to judge and open the show, so I journeyed back to Dublin, where 
Robin Reade picked me up and brought me to Broughshane and Carncairn 
Lodge. This is Guy Wilson country, and every town has a familiar name. 
The road signs read like a daffodil catalogue, and one feels completely 
at home even before arriving. 
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Carncairn Lodge is a 17th century manor house, but it is also a working 
farm with cattle and horses and hens. There is a huge greenhouse where 
tomatoes are grown under glass, and there are extensive fields of other 
crops. The house has been in the family for generations and harks hack 
to the time when there were many servants to run it, there being a butler’s 
pantry and milk kitchen in addition to a roomy kitchen where the cooking 
was, and is, done. This was the favorite spot in the house for an effete 
American from Maryland because it was the warmest. 

Robin Readc is a ball-of-fire and runs the farm with only part-time help, 
as well as running a business in Ballymena. The daffodil part of it is Kate’s 
responsibility, but Robin is on hand, helping her at shows, etc. (He’s a 
right good man at the bar before meals, too, and in the washing-up depart¬ 
ment afterwards.) During the winter, when things are slack, they both don 
their riding habits and join the hunt. Kate paints, as well, flowers and 
portraits and the lovely Irish landscape. 

The daffodils at Carncairn are grown in rotation in the cow pastures, 
and come back to the same soil only every four years. They are extremely 
vigorous and bloom profusely. They have to do battle with the cold north 
winds, intermittent hail storms, and nightly frosts, but stand up to every¬ 
thing with only a few tatters. The flowers for the London show were 
grown in pots in the greenhouse. Daughter Patsy and son David helped 
set up the stand at the RHS half, Patsy having come from Germany where 
her husband is stationed, and David from his University at Bristol. The fol¬ 
lowing day Patsy and her dad had gone to Harrogate to set up another 
stand with flowers which Richard (the other son) was bringing down by 
ferry and car from Broughshane. That evening Kate followed them by train 
after dismantling the London exhibit with David’s help. At Harrogate a 
gale blew down the tent where their exhibit was staged, and they blithely 
gathered up the flowers and restaged them outdoors in another spot. It takes 
real stamina to grow and show daffodils that way. 

Of course, showing the flowers is only a part of it. All those thousands 
of bulbs must be dug, dried, cleaned, dipped and hot-water treated. Then 
the orders must be bagged, packed, and sent off to the customers. On rainy 
days, Kate sits at her desk all day, working on the records and correspond¬ 
ence. She must make the crosses and select the seedlings whenever weather 
permits. She often cuts promising seedlings and studies them inside, w'riting 
descriptions and measuring those she is planning to name. 

Carncairn exhibited flowers in four daffodil shows in Northern Ireland 
as well as the two in England. They won many awards but treasure most 
the lovely silver trophy donated by Bill and Rosemary Roese for American- 
bred daffodils grown in Ireland. It had a place of honor on the dining-room 
table while I was there. 

Going over the seedling beds with Kate was exciting and rewarding. 
Some of these plants are from crosses made by Reg Wootton. None of 
these have been named as yet, but I made notes of many promising ones 
under number. Of Kate’s own seedlings, two were tentatively named while 
I was there. Little Princess is a short-cupped cyclamineus with a lovely 
perianth of satin-smooth wide reflexed petals, and a coral rose cup. It was 
love at first sight for me. The other seedling, which she named Shane’s 
Castle, is a late yellow trumpet. It is a very large flower on a tall stiff stem. 
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The perianth petals lie flat but are slightly reflcxed, which lends an air 
of grace to the large flower. The color is dear and cool. 

There are four white cups newly introduced from Carncairn which are 
excellent and which I hope will prove to be as healthy and sturdy in the 
U.S.A. as they arc in Ireland. Innis Beg was recommended for trial at 
Wisley by the RHS Committee in London. Columbus is a sister seedling 
of Churchfield and is very prolific and strong. Tullygirvan opens with an 
unusual huff-colored cup which fades to white. It has very heavy sub¬ 
stance and excellent form. And finally there is bewitching Creme de Menthe 
with its pleated and expanded cup centered in brilliant green. 

The weather in Ballymena was anything but kind the day of the Spring 
Flower and Daffodil Show. First there was rain, soon to be followed by 
hail and snow. There had been great difficulty the evening before in setting 
up the show, as the lorry which was to transport the tables and other 
equipment from storage to the hall didn’t show up when it should have, 
and there was a long delay in getting things under way. However, when 
everything finally arrived, everyone at the hall “turned to” and with a great 
commotion of activity got it all put together. A beehive would have been 
a sluggish place by comparison. 

By judging time next morning all was ready and shipshape. I judged 
with John Shaw, who had been Guy Wilson’s gardener, and Willie Toal, 
who had been a good friend of both Guy Wilson and Lionel Richardson. 
It was a great experience, and we found the quality of the flowers to be 
on a very high level. Many of the collections and single blooms could 
have been exhibited with pride (and probably prize, as well) in London. 
1 expressed this opinion publicly when asked to say a few words to open 
the show officially, and was startled to read my words rather “hyped up” 
as headlines in the Ballymena newspapers the next day. The Spring Flower 
Show is an important event in Ballymena! 

A group of 12 splendid blooms won The Guy Wilson Cup for Rath- 
owen. This beautiful collection would have graced any show anywhere. 
A large, immaculate specimen of White Star from this collection was later 
selected as Best Flower in the Show. 

Of all the new and beautiful flowers shown, I was most delighted by 
Delta Wings (Duncan), an entrancing 6 W-P with a slender, deep rose 
trumpet, flared and rolled back at the mouth, and a graceful swept-back 
perianth of smooth white petals. I am sure that there are very few bulbs 
in existence, but it will be worth waiting for. 

Three days after the Ballymena show, Kate and I drove westward early 
in the morning to attend the Omagh show. The countryside was a feast 
for the eyes, green as could be in the morning light. The rolling hills and 
lush pastures were a picture of pastoral calm in contrast to the barricades 
in the towns. The main business sections of each town had been blocked 
to traffic to help prevent bombings during the present strife, and we made 
many detours. However, we arrived in plenty of time at the Technical 
College where the show was to be held. On our arrival Kate went to a 
workroom to stage her flowers while I was ushered into a dining room 
for coffee and scones. There I spent a delightful hour with Willie Toal, 
who was to be my judging partner again. He regaled me with stories 
of the “old days” at Prospect House and of the fabled rivalry between 
Guy Wilson and Lionel Richardson. 
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The quality of the flowers at Omagh was on a par with that of Bally¬ 
mena, with many of the same superlative exhibitors. Judging was very 
close, and in the end the ribbons and trophies were rather evenly divided. 
Rathowen Daffodils again won Best Bloom, this time for Delta Wings, the 
flower which had excited me in Ballymena. Another notable flower from 
Rathowen was 2 Y-R Ulster Bank, very brilliant with deep gold perianth 
and flaming cup. 2 W-GPP Violetta (Duncan) has a very vivid cup, also, 
it being a deep rose-pink with violet overtones. 

There were many fine flowers from Carcairn, especially 2 W-P Tynan. 
The rather straight cup is of clear true pink, and is set against an over¬ 
lapping perianth of glistening white. 3 WAV Snow Magic was delightful. 

Frank and Patricia Harrison from Ballydorn were there with a box full 
of green-eyed seedlings from Div. 3. Their 3 W-GYO Lancaster is a 
real wanner. It is a large, smooth flower on a tall strong stem and has a 
fantastic progression of color in the cup. The center is deep green, then 
the cup becomes lime green, fading into lemon yellow, and is topped off 
with a narrow ruffled orange edge. Though it may sound garish, the 
colors are very harmonious, and are beautiful against the sparkling white 
perianth. 3 W-GYR Omaha was also brilliant and very good. 

The show' at Omagh was just the beginning of a delightful daffodil week¬ 
end. The Judges’ Lunch, a very gay affair, was followed by the opening 
of the show, with (it seemed to me) the whole town present for the 
ceremonies. That evening the Daffodil Dinner, a truly convivial gathering, 
with Irish songs and laughter, climaxed the day. When I fell into bed in 
the wee hours, Brian Duncan and friends were still going strong. 

The next day a trip to the Guy L. Wilson Daffodil Garden had been 
arranged. My hostesses for the day, Mrs. Parke, picked me up in the 
morning and drove me to Coleraine. She was very knowldegeable about 
the countryside through which we passed and told me much about its 
interesting history. As we passed through Londonderry and nearby villages, 
the scars of bombings and fires were all too evident, as were the barricades 
and high fences around potential targets. But the fields and hillsides were 
serene and ageless, a vivid green in the sunshine. 

The Wilson memorial garden is on the grounds of the New University 
of Ulster, and after fortifying ourselves with the super picnic lunch my 
hostess had prepared, we strolled along the winding paths up and down, 
with closeups and long views of daffodils and companion plants, all well 
marked and beautifully landscaped. The daffodils are planted in clumps 
of 25-50 of a kind. They are not limited to Wilson cultivars, but most 
are of Irish breeding, and all were donated by Irish growers. 

Mr. Willis, the director, guided us through the garden and later gave 
us a mini-tour of the University. The buildings are very contemporary 
and exciting, and the whole atmosphere is one of looking forward to the 
future. He showed us the laboratories of the Botany Department and 
explained the research they were conducting. The visit here reinforced 
my feeling that the people of North Ireland would just like to get on with 
the business of living their lives in peace and see an end to all animosities. 

While in Omagh I stayed at the home of Brian and Betty Duncan, a 
warm and happy experience. It is a very different dwelling than the others 
I had visited, being new and up-to-the-minute. The posters on the doors 
of the children’s bedrooms reminded me of my grandchildren, and the 
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children themselves are wonderful, so happy and interesting, and full of 
questions about America. The grounds are immaculate, very well planned, 
and loaded with interesting plants, all blooming their heads off. There is 
a great deal of variation in size and habit in the shrubs, and differences 
in leaf textures and colors all work together to produce a harmonius whole. 
One feels sure that it would be a beautiful garden at any time of the year. 

There are daffodil beds at the hack and side of the house, together with 
a greenhouse and a pony stable. New cultivars and selected seedlings are 
grown here, but most of the stocks of Rathowcn Daffodils are growm at 
the farm of Brian’s partner, Clarke Campbell. 1 had a glorious morning 
there, looking at seedling and named stocks, making notes and taking 
pictures. It was freezing cold and my nose was running like a faucet, 
hut I hardly noticed those unimportant details. It seemed like no time at 
all until Clarke was bringing me in for a glass of sherry and Brian was 
picking us up to go home with him for lunch. 

1 often wondered during my visit how Brian could do it all—make the 
crosses, select the seedlings, cut anti stage the flowers for all those shows, 
take care of his home grounds, be the concerned husband and father that 
he is—and hold down a full time job! Betty works full-time, also, teaching 
school, and she carries on with the household duties in a fabulous fashion. 
They are clearly a couple who know where they are going and who are 
living life to the fullest with their family and friends. 

Rathowcn Daffodils has featured the introductions of Tom Bloomer 
and, more recently, those of Brian Duncan. One of the most successful 
of Mr. Bloomer’s crosses, Rashee X Empress of Ireland, resulted in a 
bevy of beautiful white trumpets, Silent Valley, White Majesty, White 
Empress, and White Star, along with several bicolor trumpets of elegant 
form and cool coloring. Now the progeny of another Bloomer cross, 
Camelot X Arctic Gold, are making an appearance. Golden Joy and Golden 
Jewel have already been mentioned and 1 Y-Y Midas Touch is equally 
good. There are other selected siblings which arc borderline l’s and 2’s. 
Brian’s unlikely cross of Joybell X Empress of Ireland has resulted in some 
fine flowers which fall into several different divisions. 2 Y-GYY Joyland 
is very distinct, with long cup and a touch of green, and I W-Y Form 
Master is an excellent bicolor. His delightful cyclamineus hybrids Lilac 
Charm and Lavender Lass have been winning prizes, and he has others 
up his sleeves. I especially liked a sweet little white one with a pink hand 
on the cup. For those interested in new poets, Brian has Poet’s Way and 
Poet’s Wings to offer. 

On May 8, the Northern Ireland Daffodil Group gathered in Rowallane 
for a last “Hail and Farewell” to the daffodil season. A picnic lunch was 
followed by an informal daffodil show staged against the grey stuccoed 
walls of the courtyard. Everyone was relaxed and happy, and we enjoyed 
a stroll through the extensive gardens of the estate. Many family groups 
from the town were enjoying the gardens and the lovely day along with us, 
and they stopped by to see the daffodil show. Ballydorn and Rathowcn 
had set up noncompetitive exhibits, mostly seedlings, and these attracted 
much attention. 

Prom Rowallane I went home with Frank and Patricia Harrison for 
a visit to Ballydorn. Their charming home is situated on a hill overlooking 
beautiful Strangford Lough. Little green islands stud the blue waters, 
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sailboats rock gently at anchor, and the ruin of an old castle broods over 
the scene. Large expanses of glass bring this lovely view into the rooms 
of the house, where warm hospitality and blazing fires brighten even the 
rainiest of days. 

In the library here I became acquainted with some of the exotic wines 
and other spirits that the Harrisons had brought home from their travels 
in many lands. Strange concoctions made “Happy Hour” an adventure, 
and dinner was a real event, too, as Patricia is a superb cook and really 
spoiled us. 

The daffodil growing at Ballydorn has been curtailed in recent years 
and now most of the beds have been given over to the growing of seed¬ 
lings and numbered selections. Frank is very keen on flowers with vivid 
green eyes, and among the numbered seedlings are some startling beauties. 
All have been selected for great round perianths of heavy substance and 
whiteness of petal, and sturdy growth is considered very important. 
Because of the lateness of the season there were not many cultivars bloom¬ 
ing in Div. 1 and 2, but the magnificent seedlings in Div. 3 were a show 
in themselves. 

One evening we went for a drive along the shores of the lake. It is so 
quiet and peaceful here with the green hills and sparkling waters, and 
as we drove down the lanes, past the ancient farms and rustic villages, 
everyone waved to Frank and bid us good evening. 

It was time for me to return to England, and inasmuch as there were 
difficulties in flying out of Belfast, Frank suggested that 1 take the night 
boat to Liverpool and go from there on the connecting fast train to London. 
It was a choice that I can heartily recommend, with a delightful dinner, 
a good berth, and breakfast on board. A bus takes one directly from 
the boat to the train station and there are no difficulties with luggage. 

In London I changed to a suburban train to go to the village of Letty 
Green for a short visit with Barbara Abel Smith. A call the previous 
evening had ascertained lhal she still had flowers in bloom, particularly 
the yellow petaled pink cups which I was anxious to see. This color 
combination seems to have turned up all over the world at the same time, 
in different daffodil growing areas. It appears, though, that Milestone 

1 Mitsch) was the forerunner, at least the first to be named. 

There were some lovely ones at Letty Green, and also other noteworthy 
seedlings. A luscious pink cup which definitely measured as Div. 3 took 
my attention as did several all-yellow flowers with short ruffled cups and 
deep green centers. A cross of Stainless X Jewel Song had produced a 
crystalline flower with pure pink cup rimmed in rose-red. The ADS mem¬ 
bers who saw Barbara’s flowers in Philadelphia will remember 2 Y-Y Emily, 

2 W-Y Clumber, 2 Y-W Grand Prospect, 2 W-P Pink Panther, and 2 W-W 
Tutankhamun. These were all shown in her exhibit in London, looking 
even better than before. 

Next morning I returned to London for a day of shopping and finally 
the flight home. My mind w r as a jumble of memories of people and show's 
and gardens, but my heart was tuned in to just one message. To all my 
Irish and English hosts and hostesses and the other beautiful people: 
a million thank-yous! You were all so generous in every way. Watch out 
for a stampede of Americans in spring 1979 to see your lovely gardens 
and to taste your matchless hospitality. 
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THOUGHTS ON MOVING 

By Betty D. Darden, Newsoms, Virginia 

Last winter I decided to move. My husband had died, and most of the 
children have gone. I was weary of fighting the cold north wind with old- 
fashioned space heaters. Our yard is a jungle. Daffodils are planted as our 
fancy struck us at the moment. 

I bought a lovely two-acre lot. The daffodils would look so much better 
if I could organize them. Did I say organize? I’ve never been organized in 
my life. Last week I found a daffodil map in my recipe file next to Quiche 
Lorraine. I had made Quiche Lorraine the day we planted those daffodils. 

During the winter I studied house plans. It would be fun to start over, to 
live in the Twentieth Century. No more back-breaking stairs, antiquated 
electricity, and frozen pipes. 

Suddenly in March the daffodils opened. The yard was a blaze of color 
overnight. I had forgotten we had so many. I had never viewed them with 
the idea of moving. 

Each planting of daffodils had a special significance. Against the front 
fence are the February Golds that were moved 30 years ago from my 
first garden. 

Under the dining room window is dear little Jenny, a Mother’s Day 
present from my children. She never multiplies, but each year she is faithful 
about blooming. Close by are the white bulbocodiums that bloom at 
Thanksgiving. 

I’ll never forget the heartbreaking morning at the height of the season 
when we looked out the window and saw every lovely daffodil lying on 
the ground frozen to a mush. 

Another morning at sunrise I cut flowers for the Gloucester show. 
I came to Verona—a memorable sight. I dropped to my knees to look 
more closely. Out loud I said, “You are the most beautiful thing I have 
ever seen.” The Judges thought so too. It won Best Bloom of the Show. 
I could move Verona to a new home, but it would never be the same. 

I remember the year I waited for Romance to bloom. It was as lovely 
as I had anticipated. There are lots of them now. In the same bed with 
Romance are the show flowers that our friendly resident ghost stepped on. 
His wry sense of humor is exasperating. He plants van Sions in the most 
unlikely places. 

Twenty years ago my youngest child was bom almost in the middle of 
a daffodil bed. We named him John—short for jonquil. John is a man now. 
He mows the grass around the daffodils, and he is careful about leaving 
the foliage until it is dead. 

I have a mental picture of my gentle Mother walking in the yard on 
her last visit to us. It was the first year we had bought bulbs, and we were 
so proud of them. 

Spring before last, four gorgeous peacocks visited our yard every day 
when the daffodils were in bloom. Who could forget the sight of those 
majestic birds strolling among the flowers? Daffodils and peacocks are 
certainly two of Nature’s most magnificent creations. A new yard couldn’t 
provide this memory. 

I'll never forget the tramp who joined my husband Richard in the side 
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yard one Sunday morning to admire the daffodils. I was amused when 
I saw' them from the window—two fonelv men admiring the beauty of 
Nature. We had bought some rather expensive bulbs, and Richard was 
conscious of their cost. Personally. I can’t equate beauty with price. 
Richard was in his glory pointing out the “valuable” flowers to the tramp. 
When we returned from our drive that afternoon, we discovered the tramp 
armed with bucket and spade digging up the “valuable” daffodils by 
their roots. When he saw us he ran with his bucket of Fort Knox. 

Under the mighty trees in the side yard we naturalized some jonquilla 
from seed collected from our own flowers. Two violent hurricanes felled the 
trees but the jonquilla are still there. I could never move all those flowers. 
They are too deeply rooted in the soil—as I am. 

Often I walk by myself in the yard to meditate. Perhaps I am by myself, 
but T am never alone. 

How' can I leave this yard? My children and grandchildren took their 
first steps here. It’s precious soil. The footprints of the great and the near 
great of the daffodil world are here. How many sunrises and sunsets and 
rainbows have I seen from the daffodil beds? I always call it “my rainbow'.” 
I refuse to live in the past. but. as Shakespeare said, “What’s past is 
prologue.” 

So when the North wind blows, I will wrap up. I’ll pretend not to mind 
the long stairs or the inconveniences of the house. The yard is a jungle, 
but an interesting one. 1 can’t bring myself to walk away from it, or my 
wonderful neighbors, or our friendly resident ghost. 


| MUSINGS AND MEANDERINGS 

By POETICUS 

There must be something about islands that stimulates daffodil activities. 
New' Zealand is unbelievable in its daffodil accomplishments. Its World 
Convention let Americans and others know 1 w'hat Kiwi daffodil growers 
could do and how beautiful their country is. 

Now a piece of an island is preparing to demonstrate its beauty and 
the daffodil-growing talent of its people. Brian Duncan, proprietor of 
Rathowen Daffodils and future winner of the Engleheart Cup, is preparing 
a World Convention in Northern Ireland in April of 1979. Save your 
pennies and from time to time stuff a dollar or two in the piggy bank as 
Brian and his Northern Ireland Daffodil Group are preparing a tour that 
no one should miss. Tentative plans that are firming up rapidly include 
visiting the London show, the Midlands show. Northern Ireland Daffodil 
shows, magnificent gardens and the bulb farms of John Lea, Carncairn 
(Robin and Kate Reade), Ballydorn (Sir Frank and Lady Harrison), and, 
to he sure, Rathowen Gardens itself. 

Our President, Bill Ticknor, is leaving the environs of our Nation’s 
Capital to settle within 10 miles of the Dismal Swamp where the bear and 
the alligator play. Edenton was the first capital of the colony of North 
Carolina and was explored by Raleigh and his men when the first Elizabeth 
was Queen. Pirate Teach, old Blackbeard himself, may have planted doub¬ 
loons where Bill and Laura Lee will plant golden daffodils. 
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An item by the Seed Broker in the June Journal stated that Jim O’More 
of New Zealand sent WVi pounds of open pollinated seed to this country. 
Since the Seed Broker and the Editor never make mistakes we must blame 
some gremlin. It should have been 15 ounces, still an enormous amount 
of seeds. Even New Zealand bees, who make delicious honey, under the 
exacting tutelage of the celebrated Mr. O’More couldn’t pollinate enough 
daffodils in one season to produce that many seeds. 

Discolored foliage on a highly prized daffodil causes a sinking of the 
heart because, if it is virus, there is nothing to do but discard the plant, 
bulb and all. There is no point nor fairness in blaming it on the source of 
your bulbs because it is extremely unlikely that any professional grower 
has sent you an infected bulb. The viruses are already nearby in a myriad 
of host plants and aphids are the villains who carry it to the plant. Con¬ 
trol of aphids by insecticides is nearly impossible as they are born, multiply, 
and transmit the virus before the insecticide can take effect. However, it 
seems that aphids take violent objection to aluminium foil strips as the 
aluminium reflects ultra violet rays from the sky and the aphids promptly 
change course. An aluminium strip mulch covering 50% or more of the 
soil seems to be an effective deterrent. This experimentation has been 
carried on by USDA’s Agricultural Research Service at Beltsville and has 
proven quite successful with squash and gladiolus. 

In the state of South Australia there lives a daffodil lover, the Reverend 
Eric Philpott. Reverend Philpott has been growing daffodils since goodness 
knows when and has been engaged in plant breeding for the past 40 years. 
He has raised quite a number of excellent daffodils, not enough of which 
are grown in this country. Heir Apparent 1 Y-Y, Pink Ki 2 W-P. Dorothy 
Ford 2 W-W. and Polar Imp 3 W-W are grown here and are fine daffodils. 
To quote the Reverend: “Having reached the octogenarian stage, we are 
unable to cope with manually operated earth moving implements (to wit, 
the fork and the spade) and our operations are gradually coming to a 
full stop.”’ 

Having cut back so drastically because of his age, the Reverend now 
grows a stock of bulbs just sufficient to make two entries in the Royal 
Adelaide Show. One is for 36 varieties, 3 blooms each; and one is for 18 
varieties, 3 blooms each. He has won first prize in these 2 classes for the 
past 25 consecutive years. 


FLIGHT OF THE ROBINS 

By Dr. Glenn Dooley, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Several of the area daffodil growers were apprehensive about the effects 
of the past severe winter on their daffodils. Reports that the soil was frozen 
as much as four feet deep were rather common. As a general rule, the 
soil temperatures seldom get below 20°F, even in areas of severe winter. 
Once a daffodil is well rooted there is little danger that it will not survive 
a winter. However, there are some daffodils such as the tazettas that are 
not very well adapted to the colder climates. 

Some of the robins have surveyed the growth and behavior of the tazetta 
daffodils. Apparently Silver Chimes is the most popular one. It is a seedling 
from Grand Monarque X N. triandrus loiseleurii . Tazetta daffodils are not 
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very popular with daffodil growers. The lack of availability and the lack of 
new introductions do not allow much in the way of their promotion. This 
lack of new introductions can be traced to the fact that most of the tazetta 
hybrids are sterile, so hybridizers have little to work with. There are, how¬ 
ever. some opportunities for hybridization among ihe growers in the more 
southern climates, and it is hoped that a renewed activity can be encouraged 
among them. 

Of the 21 tazettas that 1 grow, Matador is the only one that has pro¬ 
duced seed. Both Matador and Golden Dawn came from open-pollinated 
Admiration, so the pollen parent is unknown. So far as 1 am concerned, 
there has been no evidence of Golden Dawn setting seed. Unfortunately, 
the parentage for many of the commonly grown tazetta hybrids is lacking 
in the ADS Data Bank. Cragford is a seedling of Glorious and an unknown 
pollen parent. Finally. Chinita is a seedling of Chaucer 9 and Jaune a 
Merveille S. This latter has fertile pollen. It has also been reported that 
Silver Chimes has been a successful seed parent for some of the New 
Zealand hybridizers. 

Our survey revealed that in southern California, southern Texas, Louisi¬ 
ana. Georgia, and northern Florida tazetta daffodils grew like weeds. In 
those areas there can he active hybridizing. Farther north in southern 
Missouri, Kentucky, the Carolinas, and most of Virginia, they can grow 
w'dl for the most part. I am not too familiar with the Pacific Coastal 
Region, hut it is logical that tazettas should grow exceptionally well in 
those areas where daffodils are at their very best. Finally, in the far north 
such as Minnesota, the Dakotas, and northern New England, there would 
be a great challenge in growing tazettas. 

In the colder climates it is logical to believe that tazetta growth will be 
tested by the season. Early ones will be more subject to frost and cold bits 
of weather that often come along. Again, there will be variation depending 
on the individual cultivar, especially those with non-tazetta parentage. 

Seasons come and seasons go; there are no two exactly alike. In my 
garden the daffodils were three weeks late in beginning their blooming 
season, and this season ended at about the usual time. A warm rain came 
during the second week-end of March. Did you ever notice how rapidly 
a daffodil will grow following such a rain? It seems to me that a growth 
of three to four inches came overnight. The leaves were barely visible at 
this time. Three weeks later many were in bloom. Water, and warm water 
at that, becomes very essential to daffodil growth, but there must also be 
good drainage. 

I would like to encourage the addition of new daffodils each year to a 
planting. I would like to encourage the growth of seedlings. There are 
many nice seedlings growing in my garden that would be suitable for 
garden and landscape planting. I would like to encourage youngsters in 
growing daffodils. Give them a space so that they can have their own. I 
would like to encourage more men to grow' daffodils. I would like to have 
more exhibitors participating in daffodil shows. A large show will do much 
to promote this beautiful flower. 1 w r ould like to have more shows each 
season. And finally, 1 would like to have more interest and increased mem¬ 
bership in the robins. It would be great to have reports from areas that 
are not normally represented now'. There are general and regional robins, 
robins for men and women, and robins for miniatures and for hybridizers. 
Come and join with us! 
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HOW IT WAS MADE 

The ADS trophy for the New Zealand Daffodil Society was entirely 
handcrafted of heavy sterling silver. In designing it 1 was anxious to 
make something unique and distinctive. The hexagon shape was decided 
upon because the daffodil flower is six-sided, and the daffodil portraits 
are of American-bred cultivars from Divisions 1, 2, 3, and 5, 6, 7. 

Each 3" X 5" panel was cut separately from sheet silver and the 
3" sides were filed to a 60° angle. They were then completely covered 
with etching ground, an asphalt preparation which resists acid. The 
drawings had been made in advance and were transferred to the panels by 
scratching through the etching ground to expose the silver. The panels 
were then immersed in a solution of nitric acid which ate away the silver 
where it was exposed. After the panels had been etched and cleaned, they 
were soldered together to form the sides of the trophy. An acetylene 
torch was used to heat the silver to 1420°F (red hot), which is the melting 
point of the silver solder. Excess solder was then filed away and the seams 
smoothed with various grades of emory paper. 

Next the hexagon-shaped bottom was cut out with a jewelers saw from 
a sheet of very heavy silver. It was annealed several times and hammered 
to be slightly convex in the center. It was then soldered onto the sides. 
Because of the large size of the piece it was impossible for me to get it 
hot enough with just one torch and I enlisted the help of two friends so 
that three torches could be used at once. 

The base sections were sawed out, filed and emoried, then hammered 
into a curved shape. A heavy silver wire was soldered along the bottom 
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to strengthen them further. The base was then soldered onto the bottom 
of the trophy (again with three torches). After these seams had been filed 
and smoothed, the whole trophy was gone over for scratches, then polished. 
The inside was done with fine steel wool for a matte finish, and the out¬ 
side was high-polished. 

The daffodils pictured on the panels are Nampa, Daydream, and Air- 
castle on the outside, and Petrel, Surfside, and Bell Song inside. 

—Marie Bozievich 


ABOUT BILL PANNILL, KITTY BLOOMER, 

AND THALIA 

(From the Middle Atlantic Region Newsletter, June 1977) 

Although not an ADS show (having been a well established show' before 
the ADS was born) the Garden Club of Virginia’s 43rd Annual Daffodil 
Show held in Roanoke this year involved many of our members. Bill 
Panniil won Best-in-Show with his own Rim Ride, also received the 
Horticulture Sweepstakes, and silver cups for the best pink collection, 
best white collection, best reverse bicolor collection, and best red cup 
collection. In addition, he was awarded a new, very handsome perpetual 
trophy given in honor of Katherine Leadbeater Bloomer (yes, our own 
Kitty) for the best collection in the show. Mrs. J. Robert Walker was 
awarded two coveted challenge bowls, the Harris and the Beirne, the first 
for three stems of 12 cultivars; the second, for three stems of six whites. 
And just to keep all the horicultural awards in the ADS family, Mrs. R. P. 
Moore, Jr. won the Carr Cup for her collection of five miniatures, while 
Mrs. F. Paul Turner, Jr. was Runner-Up in Horticultural Sweepstakes. 
I wish all of you could have seen the two-column 10-inch picture of Rim 
Ride and Bill in the Roanoke Times. No father ever looked upon his off¬ 
spring with more pride. 

The judges for this show were graciously entertained at lunch in the 
home of Mrs. Wm. B. Bagbey, nee Leila Cocke, a great-granddaughter 
of Charles S. Cocke, founder of Hollins College. She casually mentioned 
to some of us that the reason she grew so many of the graceful cultivar 
Thalia is that family legend says that it was named after her cousin, Miss 
Thalia S. Haywood (1868-1944), w r ho for many years taught Botany at 
Hollins. Having remembered Miss “Tee" from my own Hollins days, I was 
fascinated and asked for details. It seems that Miss Haywood did some 
work in botany for the Tait Seed Co. of Norfolk, not for pay but just 
for the love of it, and they honored her in this manner. Thalia was 
introduced by Van Waveren in 1916. Was Tait Seed Co. connected in 
some way with Van Waveren? In any event I would like to think this 
tale is true, for I fondly recall Miss “Tee," who, although retired before 
I went to Hollins, still lived on campus and lovingly tended the peonies 
she had planted around the Science Hall and supplied great arrangements 
of them for the reception rooms in Main Hall every May. I can think 
of no one more deserving of having a lovely flower named for her. 

—Frances Armstrong 
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POET TREASURE FROM TASMANIA 

By Meg Yerger, Princess Anne, Maryland 

General interest in daffodils in Tasmania, as in mainland Australia, is 
almost exclusively in Divisions 1-4, A regular judge for Australian shows 
writes that he has not ever “seen a poet on the bench.” How exciting it is 
then for a poeticus collector to see even one Tasmanian-raised poet such 
as Greenhotm listed in a catalogue! 

On opening, the poet Greenholm has a lovely coral pink band around a 
slightly cupped disc of palest chartreuse. Such a distinctive reward makes 
the two-year wait, necessary when daffodil bulbs have been acquired from 
Down Under, seem like no time at all. The bulbs arrived in Maryland in 
spring 1975, only a week after being airmailed from Tasmania, and they 
were at once planted deep in a tree-shaded part of the garden and mulched 
thick with peat moss. The mulch was removed before Christmas, and in 
the spring of 1976 the foliage appeared and ripened in due course. In April 
1977, just 2 years after planting, three blooms appeared with strong stems, 
good color, and substance quite ready to “be seen on the bench.” 

Greenholm was raised from Milan with pollen from C. E. Radcliff’s 
Moina, which was raised from Mystic X Pink ’un. It is not listed in the 
R H S International Register of Daffodil Names; few hybridizers Down 
Under register their daffodils because they are amateurs and raise flowers 
only for their own pleasure. Even so, Greenholm has been listed as a poet 
in a couple of Australian catalogues. It is referred to as one of the newer 
varieties. 

Very few poets were raised in Tasmania between 1910 and 1930, al¬ 
though many older varieties are to be found in driveways and about the 
ruins of uninhabited houses, just as they are in America. Evidently there, 
as here, the poets do well in uncultivated ground. The trouble is to identify 
them, and in catalogues most poets are referred to as “mixed.” 

After the 1930’s, C. E. Radcliff of Hobart, Tasmania, raised Avoca, 
which was registered for him by his son. Another Tasmanian, Stephen Bis- 
dee of Bagdad, registered half a dozen poets between 1939 and 1956, but 
most of them were for his own enjoyment around his home in the country 
and probably were not widely distributed. K. J. Heazlewood, the raiser of 
Greenholm, also has his daffodils nearby for his own pleasure. He now 
grows them all in a century-old orchard near his house. He enjoys “recur- 
vus” and something else they call “Pheasant’s Eye” there and raises his own 
poet seedlings with the familiar plaint; “Really I cannot distinguish them 
from their parents.” 

(Note: Bulbs brought from halfway around the world may not always 
become adjusted to the different hemisphere and climate as quickly as 
implied in this article. It may well take five years for them to become 
acclimatized. M.Y.) 
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MINIATURES 

By W. J. Toal, Northern Ireland 

From Northern Ireland Daffodil Group Newsletter , March 1977 

From time to time we all need something different to make gardening 
interesting and those who have hitherto confined their attention almost 
entirely to the stately aristocrats of the great narcissus family can find a 
new r interest in the cultivation of their miniature relations. These are the 
little species which have companioned our progress for countless genera¬ 
tions. These tiny wildings have no reputation of stateliness to preserve and 
they do not have to stand erect living up to all that is said about them 
in books and catalogues, but how delightful are their elfin charms and 
how ingenious of them to be so flexible, bending instead of breaking under 
the rough breath of a gale or beneath the weight of snow'. When you 
come under the spell of their delicate enchantment, and, with intimate care, 
create the conditions which suit them, then you will reap a rich reward 
for your labours. Not all the dwarfs have the same requirements. The 
natural habitat of many is the mountains of Spain and Portugal, at altitudes 
up to 5,000 feet, while some flourish on the screes of the eastern face 
of Gibraltar. Although frost leaves them unblemished, good drainage is 
essential for their success. Only in one respect is failure usually encoun¬ 
tered and that is if standing moisture occurs at the roots. Others thrive 
in the damp meadows of Portugal and should therefore, be planted in cool 
moist situations. All of them share with their larger relatives the need for 
ample time to develop their root systems. In the garden these endearing 
little miniatures can be used in countless ways. Most are ideal rockery 
subjects, all are charming in little groups in quiet sheltered pockets and 
corners anywhere, but perhaps they are seen at their best when grown 
in pots or pans on the staging of a cold greenhouse, where they will not 
get splashed by inclement w'eather, and where their delicate beauty can 
be appreciated at eye level. 

The most delicate and rewarding of all the miniature narcissi is without 
doubt the charming N. watieri. It is a perfect miniature little white jonquil, 
the perianth being perfectly flat and about one inch wide, while the crown 
is also flat w'ith a bright green eye. It sends up narrow' linear leaves, bright 
green in colour and about six inches long, and a flowering stem about the 
same length. This little treasure comes from the Atlas Mountains and so 
dislikes our wet winters. Do try it in a pot or a pan, in a mixture of good 
loam and coarse sand and afford it some winter protection so that its pygmy 
charms can be better appreciated. 

N. rupicola is a slightly smaller golden yellow counterpart of watieri 
and equally desirable if only for its delicious fragrance. Another scented 
charmer among the jonquils is N. juncifolius , whose short trumpeted clear 
yellow flowers are carried 2-3 or more on stems about six inches high. 
It is a lovely little plant for a pan in the greenhouse but also growing w j ell 
enough in a sheltered pocket in the border, while not the least of its 
virtues is its lateness of flowering. On the other hand one of the earliest 
flowering miniatures is N. asturiensis, the baby of the lot, a true little 
“trumpeter in gold" with a frilled corona opening often in February and 
only two or three inches in height. It is a delightful little dwarf for a 
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raised and sheltered pocket in the rock garden, as is also its slightly larger 
companion N. minor . It is probably best described as a little bicolor as the 
trumpet is usually slightly darker than the pale yellow perianth segments. 
It grows about six inches high and generally flowers about the end of 
March. Both are perfectly hardy out of doors provided that they have 
ample drainage and a certain amount of shelter from the coldest winds. 

Among the wistful triandrus species none are more beautiful than N. 
triandrus albus, more often called “Angel’s Tears.” This graceful species 
was discovered by the late Peter Barr in north-west Spain. Although it is 
the personification of daintiness there is nothing heavenly about his choice 
of a common name. It was named after a youth called Angelo whom 
he employed, but the story is too long to relate here. Its milk white droop¬ 
ing bell-like flow-ers are carried two or three on stems seldom exceeding 
eight inches in height. Unfortunately it is not a very vigorous grower. 
N. triandrus aurantiacus is one of the first to open, and one of the loveliest 
but unfortunately it is still hard to come by. Its rich gold flowers dangling 
fuchsia-like, two or three on a stem, glow with imprisoned sunshine and 
form a striking contrast to the milky-white of N. t. albus. Good drainage 
and a sheltered position are desirable for all the triandrus daffodils and 
unless these can be secured it is best to grow' them in a frame or green¬ 
house for all are worthy of the care they need. 

Among the earliest of all the dwarf narcissi to flower are the varieties 
of N. bulbocodium from the Atlas Mountains of North Africa and Algeria. 
These delightful dwarf species are aptly named the hoop-petticoat daffodil 
and they blow a little bugle rather than a trumpet, with only wispy seg¬ 
ments and grassy foliage. Most forms of N. bulbocodium are well known, 
but mention should be made of the little-known variety Tenuifolius . It is 
of dwarfer stature than the type and has short linear leaves. The colour 
is bright golden yellow, and the flowers are of good size and arc held well 
above the leaves which are narrow, long and semi-prostrate. Those who 
have never grown the sulphury yellow' hoop petticoat daffodil, N. bulbo¬ 
codium citrinus, with its dainty flowers, small and tight-waisted, springing 
out into a crinoline, on six-inch stems, should try their hand with it, and 
the same can be said of its golden yellow- counterpart bulbocodium con- 
spicuus. The bulbocodiums do not like to be too dry and they seem to 
thrive best in a sandy peaty mixture that is a little on the moist side. 

In similar situations the exquisite little N. cyclamineus will find the ful¬ 
fillment of all its needs. What a distinctive and curious flower this is, with 
its long narrow trumpet looking down to the ground from which it springs 
and its sharply reflexed perianth laid back like the ears of a frightened 
rabbit. Its green leaves in their brightness as striking as the yellow flowers 
in theirs, seeding itself freely, as it does, it delights the eye and ministers 
to the pride which is every gardener’s heritage. 

Those I have mentioned are the true species and if their mention arouses 
some little enthusiasm for these what may be termed the garden cinderellas 
of the great Narcissus family I shall feel amply repaid, for they are capable 
of giving so much pleasure that I would like to pass it on. 

But perhaps the most endearing of all the miniatures are the many en¬ 
chanting hybrids that have resulted from crosses between these species and 
the trumpets and other large flowered daffodils. They are an exciting and 
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wonderful race of garden hybrids which every lover of the dwarfs will 
not rest until he has included them in this collection, but more about them 
at a later date. 


GOOD NEWS FOR DIVISION 6 

By Nancy R. Wilson, Berkeley, California 

One of the benefits of being on the Clean-up Committee is being able to 
bring home daffodil bouquets. My husband, Jerry, brought home Grant 
Mitsch’s Div. 6 display from the San Francisco Convention. Our friends 
and neighbors enjoyed them very much. Some of these early cydamineus 
hybrids are in your gardens and some will be available from the Daffodil 
Haven Catalog. 

I am a miniature enthusiast and was taken by Atom (Wee Bee X N. 
cyclamineus), the smallest flower in the group. Atom was one of three 
1977 introductions. It is 6 in. high, a clear yellow, with a distinct flower of 
excellent form and balance. The perianth segments are strongly reflexed 
and the trumpet is long and flanged. Zip, 11 in., a sister to Atom, is a 
similar yellow with a tint of green in the flat, starlike perianth. It has a 
small, flared, graceful trumpet. 

Bard, 14 in., was the third new one. It is a second-generation Mitylene 
X cyclamineus. Its clear yellow perianth segments are smooth and slightly 
reflexed. The trumpet is a deeper yellow with a flared, frilled edge. 

Bonus, (1973) 13 in. (Cibola X cyclamineus), was the largest flower 
in the group. It is 13 in. tall and a clear, pure yellow with heavy substance. 
The perianth is moderately wide and refiexed, The trumpet is wide and 
flaring. Prefix, her sister, (1969) 14 in., has a deep yellow flared trumpet 
with a reflexed perianth. The flower is smaller than Bard. 

Dik Dik, (1971) 13 in., Jet Fire (1969) 10 in., and A52/5 are all 
from ((Market Merry x Carbineer) x Armada) x cyclamineus. These 
three were the most intense in coloration. Jet Fire has a very rich coloring, 
the perianth is reflexed and a very deep yellow. The trumpet is a bright 
red-orange. Dik Dik has a flat, dark yellow perianth and a shorter, wide 
orange trumpet. A 52/5 was Eileen Frey’s seedling. She is Grant’s 
daughter. It has a reflexed perianth and an interesting plump, orange 
trumpet with light orange shading giving it a unique effect. 

Ibis, (1974) 12 in., and Swift (1973) 15 in. are from Trousseau X 
cyclamineus. Ibis has a white, starry, flatter perianth and a narrow light 
yellow trumpet. Swift is larger and sturdier appearing. The trumpet is pale 
yellow and the perianth whiter than Ibis. 

Chickadee, (1961) 10 in., is the palest of all. A Rubra X cyclamineus 
cross, the shorter, orange trumpet is set off by a soft yellow, reflexed 
perianth. 

These cyclamineus hybrids were lovely. Grant Mitsch’s work is broad¬ 
ening the scope of cyclamineus hybrids for everyone’s enjoyment. The 
display helped our convention to be a grand success. 
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FROM THE SEED BROKER’S MAIL 

Among the many letters requesting seed were two of special 
interest . From Mrs. Alfred L. Lorraine, Richmond, Va.: 

An optimistic—foolish might be more appropriate—82-year-old daffodil 
lover, still young at heart, would very much like to partake of the generous 
seed-sharing from Down Under. 

I have just converted an asparagus bed that fed the pine mice instead 
of me into a well prepared bed for extra daffodils, so 1 will have a good 
place to plant and care for the bonanza of seed that I even hope to see 
bloom some day. 

Because my premises are mostly of decidious trees the daffodils grow 
in a naturalized planting, but I do have an area that I call my educational 
section where many come to learn—also, one which contains bulbs from 
Ireland, England, Holland, Australia, New' Zealand—and, of course, our 
own U.S.A. (from Grant Mitsch and The Daffodil Mart). 

In 1967 I ordered the bulb offer from Mr. Phillips. The they arrived 
in April I was able to summer them successfully and as advised by him 
planted them in September. Lochin 1c and Sicily 2b dried up, but, all 
the other 14 have been blooming in my “International Bed” ever since. 
Their texture and substance, in my opinion, is the most perfect, and they 
are beautiful! 

Beauty-wise, Laetitia, which Mr. Heath, Sr., sent me many years ago, 
is tops among the tazettas. Sad that it seems to have disappeared from 
the market. Not even The Daffodil Mart can furnish it now. 

Having fulfilled several specific projects over the past 25 years the one 
I am working on now is to save the garden variety lovelies that are fast 
disappearing from the catalogues. Tho not show flowers they do beautify 
the landscape with their grace and charm and proclaim to all who pass 
that spring has come. 

The June 1977 Daffodil Journal is full of interest—-as are all the others. 
It is a very high class and informative publication. Best wishes for yourself 
and your daffodils. 

And from Francis C, Galas, Lancaster, N.Y. : 

Thank you for vour seeds in the past; enclosed find stamps for daffodil 
seed. 

The first year, three years ago, you sent 100 Culpepper seed; out of 
these seed I have 86 bulbs by actual count, in the third year. 

Last year 1 reported that seed planted the fall before germinated 
poorly—not so, they germinated very well, but not in the spring as ex¬ 
pected, but rather in the fall. I brought the container into the greenhouse 
till January, when they went dormant. I buried the pot in a protected area 
under snow; this spring they came up 100%. 

This year, same thing, very few came; I believe they will do the same, 
but this time I got them directly in a well prepared bed. 

My wife has a sister in Seattle, Washington, and I planned this year’s 
trip west to take in the Daffodil Festival and of course—by appointment— 
visited Murray Evans and the Mitsches. 

At Murray’s we all saw his planting and met his wife. Murray picked 
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an armload of his best as a gift for us. My in-laws and friends were 
amazed at the varieties. Surprising how' many people feel that daffodils 
are yellow or white, period! 

At the Mitsches’ I saw a 7-inch white with 2Vj inch pink saucer 3 /s 
inch thick (No. 34-1), and a reverse bicolor with a deep yellow' perianth 
fully 5 inches in diameter and a pure white straight pipe-like trumpet with 
frilled yellow edge—very clean looking. Grant said they would not be 
introduced for 5 years. In the garage they had beautiful arrangements of 
many varieties. One named Chamois, a tan color, w r as a standout. 

Once again, thank you for seed in the past. 


DISQUALIFY VERSUS ELIMINATE 

By Helen K. Link, Brooklyn , Indiana 

There seems to be some question among judges concerning the process 
of disqualification and elimination in daffodil shows. Perhaps a study of the 
meaning of the two words and how' they are applied in judging will clarify 
their use. The word “disqualify” means to bar from competition. The word 
“eliminate" means to set aside as unimportant. 

A judge cannot disqualify an exhibit. When an entry is placed on the 
show table it becomes an exhibit and must be judged; however, the judges 
may eliminate the exhibit by setting it aside because it does not fit the class 
in some way. The judge has no right to open the entry tag, hunt up the 
exhibitor, and tell him or her to remove the exhibit. Judges must judge 
w'hat is in front of them. Only the classification or entry committee may- 
bar an entry. 

The judges use the process of elimination to solve the problem. Entries 
in any plant society show are expected to be morphologically perfect. All 
the parts of the specimen must be present. If a multiple-flowered scape that 
has one bloom with five perianth segments is discovered in a class, that 
exhibit may be eliminated from the competition because of its morphologi¬ 
cal imperfection. Rarely would such an exhibit need to be point scored. 
Students taking the schools should not be asked to judge such a specimen, 
but if one should appear to be point scored, then enough points should be 
removed to prevent the specimen from winning an award. Points may be 
removed on form, pose, and size, as all would he affected. The same is true 
when other parts of a flower are missing. A horse with three legs w'ould 
hardly be eligible for a race. 

Any entry having a morphological imperfection should be disqualified 
(barred) by a committee before it reaches the show table. When the ex¬ 
hibitor is responsible for correct naming, classification, and placing, he or 
she is also responsible for checking the morphological perfection of the 
specimen. If the exhibitor does not notice an imperfection, and if there is 
no entry or classification committee to disqualify the entry, then the judges 
eliminate the exhibit, or set it aside as unimportant. This is judging by the 
process of elimination. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


THE NEW CLASSIFICATION AND SHOW SCHEDULES 

The new classification will require that several changes be made in writ¬ 
ing the 1978 ADS show schedules. First of all. Division numbers here¬ 
after will be written in Arabic, rather than Roman, numerals. Next, all 
a, b. c. and d subdivision indicators must be removed. (If using a “mark¬ 
up” of last season’s schedule as a preliminary schedule, just cross these 
out.) 

Color code letters are not to be used anywhere in schedules for the time 
being. The required colors should continue to be spelled out in class de¬ 
scriptions, for example: “Division 3—Class 13 White perianth, orange or 
red in cup.” 

Then, in Divisions 5, 6, and 7, there will no longer be a distinction made 
between long and short cupped varieties; color alone will be the dividing 
factor. The following class descriptions are suggested for dividing these 
three divisions: 

Division 5—Triandrus Hybrids 
Yellow perianth and cup 
White perianth, colored cup 
White perianth and cup 

Division 7—Jonquilla Hybrids 
Yellow perianth and cup 
Yellow perianth, orange or red in 
cup 

Yellow perianth, white cup 
White perianth, colored cup 
White perianth and cup 

Divisions 8, 9, 10, II, and 12 will remain the same as before, 

—Mildred H. Simms 
Chairman, Awards Committee 


Division 6 —Cyclamineus Hybrids 
Yellow perianth and cup 
Yellow perianth, orange or red in 
cup 

White perianth, yellow cup 
White perianth, pink in cup 
White perianth and cup 


ATTENTION 1977 SHOW CHAIRMEN 

If your show- schedules included a class for Intermediate daffodils, please 
write and tell me the number of entries in the class and also send a list 
of the varieties acceptable in the class. In the Washington Daffodil Society 
show we had only two entries. I am attributing this to the weird season we 
had this year, and possibly to the fact that the idea of an Intermediate 
class has only recently been revived in WDS. Hopefully, publication of a 
suggested list of eligible varieties and their availability will encourage en¬ 
thusiasm for exhibiting in the class for Intermediates. 

It is possible that a resurgence of interest in Intermediate daffodils will 
stimulate interest on the part of the commercial growers of bulbs. Maybe 
they will offer varieties to supplement Brent Heath’s excellent list. 
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I am still eager to hear your thoughts on a separate section for Inter¬ 
mediate daffodils in flower show schedules. Please continue to send them 
to me. They are both interesting and helpful. 

—Mrs. LeRoy F. Meyer 
7416 Livingston Road, Oxon Hill, Md. 20021 


"WHERE CAN I GET... ?” 

Anyone who can spare a bulb of the following (or who knows where it 
may be purchased) please write directly to the person seeking it. Send 
requests for future listings to Mrs. Paul Gripshover, 2917 North Star Road, 
Columbus, Ohio 43221. 


Cultivar: 

I a King of the North 
2b Buncrana 

Hugh Dettmann 
Luscious 
Pink Sprite 
Powder Pink 
Statue 

2c Dew-pond 
3c Wings of Song 
4 Samantha 

2c Dover Cliffs 
3c Angel 

Any trumpets or tazettas for a 
planting at Medford Leas in New 
Jersey. 


Desired by; 

V. M. Davenport 
Burna, Ky. 42028 


Mrs. James Liggett 
4126 Winfield Rd. 

Columbus, Ohio 43220 

Mrs. Lester M. Ilgenfritz 
1011 Greacen Point Road 
Mamaroneck, New York 10543 


HERE AND THERE 

Newsletters have been received from the Middle Atlantic, New England, 
Midwest, and Pacific Regions, and from the Central Ohio and Washington 
Daffodil Societies. Much of the space is devoted to reports on shows in 
the areas concerned. The Middle Atlantic Region is planning a fall meet¬ 
ing in Fredericksburg, Virginia, on October 15. Amy Anthony reviews 
catalogues for her New England readers. A group of ADS members from 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsylvania met at Tyler Arboretum, Lima, 
Pennsylvania, on April 30 for a Northeast Regional meeting. It was sug¬ 
gested that the Delaware and New Jersey Daffodil Societies and any 
other interested persons join forces with the Philadelphia Area Daffodil 
Society in putting an educational display featuring daffodils in the 1978 
Philadelphia Flower and Garden Show. The Pacific Region letter includes 
several articles by Harold Koopowitz, Gerard H. Wayne, and Stan Baird. 

CODS, the Central Ohio Daffodil Society, is making plans for our con¬ 
vention in Columbus, April 27-29. Possibly ADS Judging School I will be 
offered. The Washington Daffodil Society had the privilege of being the first 
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group to be officially informed that the new classification system is in 
effect, due to cooperation between ADS President Ticknor and WDS Sec¬ 
retary and Editor Ms. Susan B. Ticknor. 

The Beautification Committee of Prince George’s County, Maryland, 
has recently proclaimed “. . . that the Bradford pear tree is the official 
County tree, that the Glenn Dale Azalea is named the County’s flowering 
shrub, and the daffodil is officially deemed the County flower, and that 
citizens are urged to consider these beautiful plants when planting season 
is upon us.” The daffodil was selected because of its popularity in local 
gardens since Colonial times. The pear and the azalea were developed in 
U.S. Department of Agriculture facilities in the County. The late B. Y. 
Morrison, who developed the Glenn Dale azaleas, is remembered by many 
ADS members for his interest in, and promotion of, fine daffodils. 


EXPERIMENT STATION REPORT 

The 21st Annua! Report (1975) from the Rosewarne Experimental 
Horticulture Station at Camborne in Cornwall, England, covered various 
crops studied at the institution. The crop of interest to ADS members 
is of course the genus Narcissus, 

Unfortunately, most of the research reported on dealt with the com¬ 
mercial aspects of the crop, and most of the reported results of experi¬ 
mental work are not pertinent to home garden daffodil growing. However, 
two studies pertained to matters affecting our own amateur daffodil activities. 

First of interest was research done to determine the increase in bulb 
weight resulting when all blooms arc removed immediately after fading. 
Two cultivars, Fortune and Golden Harvest, were used in the work, which 
covered two flowering seasons. When Fortune was harvested after the 
second year of growth, untopped plants had a bulb weight increase of 
55%, whereas those from which the faded blooms had heen removed 
had a bulb weight increase of 87%;. At digging time bulbs of Golden 
Harvest that had their blooms left on showed a weight increase of 98%?, 
but those that had had the faded flowers removed increased in weight 
135%. 

In view of the foregoing, it appears desirable for the Society’s members 
to remove faded blooms unless they want the open-pollinated seeds or 
unless they are doing daffodil breeding. 

Using the same two cultivars, the research workers examined another 
phase of daffodil growing—the picking of the blooms. The study showed 
that rapid picking significantly reduced bulb increase for eultivar Fortune 
but had no significant effect on Golden Harvest. The term “rapid picking” 
refers to fast or careless picking practices that bend, partially break, or 
break leaves of the plant. 

Fortune is a daffodil whose leaves arc easily broken at the base, and 
rapid or careless picking was found to break enough leaves to reduce 
bulb increase to a measurable degree. Golden Harvest, which has tougher 
leaf bases, did not suffer a similar reduction in bulb increase when 
subjected to the rough or rapid picking. 

—’Wilms H. Wheeler 
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DOUBLE DAFFODILS 

Bv K. J. Heazlewgod 

(From the Tasmanian Daffodil Council Newsletter J 

All early raisers, writers and exhibitors had one thing in common; they 
all despised double daffodils. In Barr’s catalogue of 1884, doubles were 
listed under the heading of “monstrosities.” The only double anyone had 
any time for was the one brought to England by Van Sion in 1620. As it 
was known all over England, many people thought it was indigenous to 
Britain. This double also became known as Wilmer’s daffodil because a 
florist named Wilmer was the first to distribute the bulbs, giving them his 
own name. On some catalogues it is listed as Telamonious plenus. This old 
daffodil is found throughout Tasmania today, flowering happily in grass, 
particularly around the sites of early homesteads. It is found in two forms. 
In one, the trumpet only is filled with petaloids; in the other, the whole 
flower is fully double. In a book called “Narcissus in the Antipodes,” pub¬ 
lished in New Zealand in 1902, the writer says of this old double, “It has 
every virtue except rarity and dearness.” 

Until 1950 double daffodils were listed in Division 10 in the daffodil 
classification, but in the 1950 revision, they were transferred to Division 4. 
I think being listed almost at the end of the classification had something to 
do with their unpopularity. In the old RHS Year Books about shows held 
in Britain, Australia, and New Zealand in 1914-1920, quite often there 
was no mention of double daffodils at all. To quote Barr in 1901: “no one 
in modern times has added a double to existing ancient forms.” He went 
on to describe what he called the old varieties with such names at Bacon 
and Eggs, Butter and Eggs, and Codlins and Cream. Later these varieties 
became known as Lemon Phoenix, Sulphur Phoenix, and Orange Phoenix. 
These old timers are still growing and flowering in the grass beside my 
garden. Some years ago, I thought I would move a few to my present daf¬ 
fodil beds and cultivate them to see if they showed any improvement, but 
those left untouched in the grass did much better. 

One of the failings of the old varieties, and of some of the more re¬ 
cently raised cultivars, is the weakness of the flower stalk. After heavy 
rain, the flowers lie flat on the ground and stay there. If they arc growing 
in the grass, the flowers are still clean, but in cultivated beds they are 
a mess. 

One of the first raisers of double daffodils, as we now know' them, was 
William Copeland. He said that he had tried to raise doubles because no 
one else did, and because they were not popular. He believed that some¬ 
day the tide would turn and that people would love them. He became a 
most successful breeder, and many doubles of his raising are still seen. 
In 1908, he registered Royal Sovereign, a white, cream, and yellow; Mrs. 
Wm. Copeland, a pure white, still found on the show bench; and, un¬ 
doubtedly his best creation, Mary Copeland, a creamy white and red. Mrs. 
Backhouse at about the same time, raised double reds and yellow's. 

Some daffodils have given us doubles by sporting. Golden Ducat is a 
large, well formed early double yellow' from King Alfred. Camellia, a 
sport from Emperor, is, as the name suggests, like a yellow camellia. In 
the tazetla sections, Cheerfulness, Erlicheer, and Yellow Cheerfulness are 
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sports. In 1914, the RHS Year Book mentioned the appearance of a new 
type of double, named Llinos, along with Mary Copeland and Royal 
Sovereign, but it was not until 1940 that the tide began to turn. In 1934, 
Mr. Lionel Richardson of Ireland found a seed on Mary Copeland. From 
the seed saved he raised Falaise, a red and white double, which proved 
to be fertile when mated with several varieties of different colors. In 1946 
came Gay Time, which has superseded Falaise as a parent for doubles. 
Also bred from Falaise came Double Event, white and yellow; Hawaii, a 
red and yellow; Fiji, all yellow; and Acropolis, red and white, probably the 
best double with Falaise as a parent. From Gay Time came Gay Challenger, 
one of the best doubles yet seen—also Gay Song and Gay Record. Each 
year new doubles are produced by Mrs. Richardson, including pink doubles. 
Mr. Lea of England also catalogues pink doubles at high prices. In 1972, 
for the first time, a double. Acropolis, was included in Mrs. Richardson’s 
winning entry in the Engleheart Cup. Looking through old catalogues, I 
cannot find any mention of an Australian-raised double, except in Tasma¬ 
nia, one of the reasons being that doubles do not grow well in warm 
climates, and mainland exhibitors and growers have depended upon impor¬ 
tation. My visits to mainland shows have shown me how little interest there 
is in Division 4, and when reading reports of mainland shows in old news¬ 
paper cuttings, I found no classes at all for doubles. In Tasmania there was 
and is more interest in doubles. The first to come under notice were two 
raised by the late W. Jackson—Blodfier and Doette. Then came Eleanor 
May, raised by H. Reeve; this one was a sure winner until the Richardson 
doubles from Ireland made their appearance. By today’s standards Eleanor 
May, a creamy white and orange red, was not a really good flower. It had 
a very long neck and often a greenish tone in the petals. Flowers of this 
cuttivar exhibited today are not nearly as good as they were when Eleanor 
May was first introduced. Arthur Roblin raised a very good yellow and red, 
named Erica Jean, a formal flower on a strong stalk. This flower seems to 
have disappeared. H. Mott also raised a very nice white double, which 
I still have. 

In the quest for pink daffodils the late W. Jackson, Jr., of Dover, led the 
way from a semi-double pink named Lawali. He produced several pink 
doubles, the best being Chimeon, a large flower with a good admixture of 
pink in the center. Other good pinks of his raising arc Rose Duet and Mas- 
lyn. It is pleasing to record that since Mr. Jackson’s death, Mrs. Jackson 
is continuing the daffodil breeding. 

One of the deepest colored pink doubles that I have was given to me by 
the late Arthur Roblin. In this flower, the full-length trumpet is filled with 
deep pink petaloids, without any white mixture. Unfortunately the perianth 
is poor and the stem is short, but sometimes there is a stigma and some¬ 
times pollen. I have called this flower Roblin 4. From its pollen I have 
raised quite a number of pink doubles, but none have so far the deep color 
of the pollen parent. 

In breeding doubles I have not had any success using Falaise, but from 
Gay Time, a Falaise seedling. I have raised quite a few seedlings of good 
form and color, and early flowering. My garden is a late one, and the newer 
imported doubles like Gay Challenger and Gay Song miss all our early 
shows. Most of the imported doubles flower late, and the tendency seems 
to be raise still later ones. 
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From Mary Copeland and Pirandello I raised one of my most successful 
doubles, Glowing Red, an early red and white of good form and very suc¬ 
cessful on the show bench. Using Glowing Red as a pollen and seed parent 
i have produced some nice doubles, mainly red and yellow' and early. Gay 
Time crossed with the old Royal Sovereign and Mrs. Wm. Copeland has 
produced some nice whites and yellows. For double yellows, my most suc¬ 
cessful parent has been Golden Castle, a deep yellow semi-double raised 
in Holland. 

Another hybridizer in Tasmania is Harold Cross, who exhibited some 
very good doubles of his own raising at the last Launceston Show. 

Nearly all the doubles now seen on our show benches are from imported 
bulbs, mainly from the Richardson collection, but importing bulbs has 
almost come to end because of the excessively high import charges, so in 
the future our new doubles will be Tasmanian raised. 

POSTSCRIPT 

Meg Yerger has learned, in a letter from Mr, Heazlewood, that while the 
Jacksons were attending the World Daffodil Conference in New Zealand 
last September “vandals visited their garden and did a deal of damage and 
stole most of their doubles.” She adds: “Those of us who were there en¬ 
joyed seeing Mrs. Jackson and the young David Jacksons as well as their 
Tasmanian blooms of such color and substance. A good many of the ADS 
members had met Mrs. Jackson before, when she and her husband attended 
an ADS convention in Portland, Oregon. Upon checking the Jackson’s cata¬ 
logue I see they had a great many of the important Richardson doubles, as 
well as quantities of their own raising, particularly pinks.” Isabel and Victor 
Watts, who visited Tasmania (and saw the Jacksons) on their way home 
to Arkansas from New Zealand, wrote “All their daffodils were gone by 
then. ( Really, some were sone. Several hundred were dug up and taken 
while they w f ere at Lower Hutt!)” 


AN EARLY SPRING VISIT 

By Marion Taylor, Old Lyme, Connecticut 

Polly Brooks’ series of articles on miniatures has been copied by me 
for use as a reference book on the subject. The first article, which was 
in the December 1970 Journal, entitled “The Joy of Growing Miniature 
Daffodils” was rather general. In September and December 1972 and in 
the four issues of 1973 she discussed in detail six different divisions. These 
articles have excellent descriptions of the flowers and advice on how to 
differentiate between the hybrids which are so similar. There is also a 
wealth of information on cultural practices and on how the various ones 
have behaved for her. 

I w-as in Richmond in early spring and called Polly, whom I had never 
met, asking if I might visit her garden. She is a very busy person. One 
of her responsibilities is doing all the flowers for the Governor’s Mansion, 
and I was indeed fortunate to find her with a free morning. What a delight 
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to meet her and to see her garden, sparkling with bright yellow blooms 
beneath beautiful double flowering white peach trees, 

Polly likes the early daffodils and the smaller types best of all. Her 
knowledge of them is encyclopedic. Not too many labels were in evidence, 
but she knew every one of them, pointing out their characteristics, their 
origins, and many interesting facts. As she wrote, she believes there are 
two strains Tete-a-Tetc. These she showed me, and they are notably 
different, one much smoother than the other, with a neat perianth. The 
other's trumpet was crinkled at the rim. and its perianth was a bit unkempt 
with no overlapping petals. Her Pango No. 1 (that is the first one she 
bought), which she says is different from those we usually see on the 
show bench to-day, w r as not in bloom so l did not see it, but I was able 
to see other flowers I did not know. Lobularis was one, also N. cantabricus 
and N. bulbocodium romieuxii. There were large clumps of Cornet (not 
a miniature but one of her early favorites), Cyelataz, Mite, Kibitzer, The 
Little Gentlemen, and Little Beauty. When she has to divide clumps she 
shares the bulbs with friends. Last year she planted bulbs at her daughter’s 
new house. We drove over to see these. They were thriving in their new' 
home along with a handsome year-old grandson. 

Polly wrote in her first article that “one of the greatest joys in life comes 
from sharing, and sharing miniature daffodils (both blooms and bulbs) 
is a very special kind of joy.” I would add that sharing her enthusiasm 
for growing them and sharing her vast knowledge of them has given 
members of ADS a very special kind of joy. 


THE NARCISSUS FLY 

By P. Phillips, Otorohanga, New Zealand 

This article was written for the 1977 Annual Reports of 
the National Daffodil Society of New Zealand and sent to us 
by the author. He has approached the problem as called for 
by New Zealand conditions , and differing conditions here may 
not make all his suggestions applicable in the United States . 

In many areas the narcissus fly is still one of the major problems that 
daffodil growers have to cope with. In spite of the use of chemicals that 
were considered to be effective, this pest has not been reduced to a satis¬ 
factory level of control. With the use of a pre-planting dip of \% Aldrin 
it should have been possible to practically eliminate the narcissus fly 
altogether, but this has not eventuated. The presence of even a few un¬ 
treated bulbs, the raising of seedlings, which are not effectively treated in 
their pre-flowering stages and the presence of other host bulbs of the 
Amaryllis family has allowed the pest to survive in most daffodil collec¬ 
tions. Now that Aldrin and Dieldrin are no longer available, other methods 
of control will have to be adopted. New chemicals are being tried, but 
until these are proved reliable and become readily available other methods 
of control will have to be employed. 
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In the U.S.A. the use of Chlordane crystals placed at the base of the 
bulb at planting time has not proved 100% effective in the control of the 
fly. A more satisfactory method would be the dipping of the bulbs for 
20 minutes in a \% solution of Chlordane and Benlate. or the placing of 
the crystals at the neck of the bulb rather than at the base. 

The regular use of hot water treatment to all stocks before planting is 
a big help in controlling this pest but does not prevent infection of the 
bulbs in the subsequent growing season. Young seedlings not of flowering 
size should he treated as soon as possible after lifting to destroy any mag¬ 
gots before they eat out the whole of the bulb tissue and reduce the seedling 
to a brown mass inside the apparently sound bulb. Early lifting, before 
the flies commence egg laying, is also an advantage. Cultivation to effec¬ 
tively close any cavities left by dying foliage, and thus denying access to 
the bulbs is also worth while. These cultivations should take place over 
a period from the senescence of the earliest to the latest cnltivars and 
should be frequently carried out. 

A fly net can be made from three feet of 12-gauge fencing wire, a circle 
of nylon mosquito or curtain net 18 inches in diameter, and a three-foot 
length of half-inch dowelling. Bend the wire into a 10-inch in diameter 
circle with three inches at each end poking outwards and bind these firmly 
into grooves cut on each side at one end of the dowelling. Sew the nylon 
net onto the wire frame and the net is completed. The flies are on the 
wing the time that the apple trees are in blossom until after all daffodil 
foliage has died down and the writer has even caught one at planting time. 
With this net the flies can be easily caught on a sunny day. Listen for the 
highpitched buzz and wait until the fly settles, then bring the net down 
smartly on top of it. The fly will endeavor to escape upwards into the fold 
of the net and as they have no bite or sting they can easily be dispatched in 
the folds of the net by a squeeze between the finger and thumb. The writer 
caught 25 flies in two hours on a bright calm day in December and on 
subsequent days the catch was reduced to three or four a day, with the 
total at 36. As each female fly is capable of depositing 40 eggs, the time 
spent is well worth while, is great fun, and gives one a great deal of satis¬ 
faction. 

The small narcissus fly is a more difficult problem, but frequent cultiva¬ 
tion, a close inspection of bulbs at lifting time, washing, dipping in formalin 
solution, and hot water treatment are all as equally effective against this 
pest. This fly lays up to 20 eggs at the neck of the bulbs, and when 
hatched into maggots they soon destroy the entire bulb. Any infected bulbs 
should be placed into a container with Jeyes’ Fluid, or formalin at 2% 
strength. This container should always be at hand while lifting is in progress. 

Those who are fortunate to be free of these pests should be particularly 
careful with any new stock that they introduce, from whatever source. 
Hot water treatment is essential if stocks arc to he kept clean and free 
from this and other pests. 
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"FISHHOOK” GERMINATION 

In a letter in a round robin a member wrote of the peculiar “fishhook” 
method of the germination of a daffodil seed. As I wanted to sec just what 
this was, I planted daffodil seeds in fine sand that would wash through 
a kitchen colander. When the seeds germinated, and some of the shoots 
were as much as 2 inches tall, the seeds were washed out of the sand 
and examined. Four were selected for photographing. 

It is apparent that when the daffodil seed germinates, it sends down 
a dropper shoot or sprout. These dropper shoots measure about 5 /h inch 
in the photograph, but others were as short as V* or as long as 3 A inch. 
Then a tiny base plate is formed. The true root grows out of this and 
continues on downward. The leaf shoot starts growing up inside the dropper 
shoot and eventually emerges from the ground. The tiny new bulb con¬ 
tinues to grow on the base plate until the growing season is over. The 
dropper shoot, which now surrounds the new bulb, dries up and the old 
seed drops off when the bulb is dug. 

-^Glorge E. Morrill 
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PATRICIA REYNOLDS 


From a letter to Father Bede Reynolds, O.B.E., Westminster Abbey, 

Mission City, British Columbia, Canada, jrom Willis H. Wheeler: 

In the June 1974 issue of The Daffodil Journal I wrote on “An Early 
Daffodil Conference,” held on March 16, 1940 at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia in Berkeley. Among the participants in that conference were Pro¬ 
fessor Sydney B. Mitchell, the chairman, and Mr. and Mrs. Kenyon L. 
Reynolds, whom 1 first met at that time. 

At least 20 years later I wrote a story about the Patricia Reynolds Tro¬ 
phy that became available for awarding at the Southern California Daffodil 
Show held in Descanso Gardens. 

On March 31, 1977 I accepted an invitation to serve as a judge at the 
Georgia Daffodil Society’s show in Atlanta. Heavy rainstorms during the 
24 hours before the show had damaged many of the blooms, but some of 
the exhibitors had anticipated what was to come and had cut a lot of flow¬ 
ers before the storm struck. So, in spite of the storm the members staged 
a good show. 

When the judging was ended and the best blooms were on the table for 
the final choice the judges chose daffodil cullivar Patricia Reynolds as show 
champion. The flower was a stately lb with a fine smooth white perianth 
and a light pink trumpet. It was shown by Mrs. Robert J. Mrak of Snell- 
ville, Georgia. While it was the first time I had seen that flower, bred from 
Le Voleur X Pucelle by Kenyon Reynolds, it immediately took my thoughts 
back to that daffodil conference in Berkeley in 1940. 

I thought you might like to know of the success of your daffodil. If it 
meets with your approval I will submit the story as a short article for 
The Daffodil Journal. 

Following are excerpts from Father Bede's letter in response: 

How it does delight me to know that my Patricia Reynolds, first bloomed 
in 1940 and named for my wife in 1963, has w'on favor as far away as 
Georgia! 

Your comment about the weather before the show made me chuckle. 
I W'as just reading in Grant Mtisch’s beautiful Golden Jubilee Catalogue, 
that some cultivars are greatly affected by weather and climatic conditions. 
My Patricia Reynolds is one that does her best when the weather is moist 
and cloudy. Just before this last Easter, I picked two of them in bud and 
placed them on the grave of Patricia Reynolds in the crypt at Westminster 
Abbey. They opened out as the most beautiful pinks I have seen in a long 
while. The rest of the bed of that flower bloomed in the sun with no pink 
showing. 

Now, at age 85, my activities are limited to one little bed of selected 
seedlings. The rest are scattered all over the landscape at Westminster 
Abbey, where they are cherished by our Brother Maurus, O.S.B., a Hol¬ 
lander who really loves plants and flowers. 
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1977 SHOW REPORTS 


By Mrs. Herman L. McKenzie, Jackson, Mississippi 


It's an ill wind indeed that blows no one good. “We were so pleased with 
the flowers after such a terrible winter,” exclaimed Katherine Pickett, chair¬ 
man of the Gloucester Show, largest in all the nation with 1,501 blooms. 
“They appeared to be the only thing that benefited from such cold!” 

Thermometers plunged, schoolchildren reveled in unexpected holidays, 
housewives agonized over utility bills, and the Florida fruit crops froze. But 
daffodils came through with flying colors. 

“The colors were more intense than any of us had ever seen,” Mrs. Pick¬ 
ett continued, “and the quality of bloom superior.” The emphasis was on 
color, from North to South. From Plymouth Meeting: “This year the color 
of the pinks was outstanding; the red-cups attracted great attention.” From 
Nantucket: “Teal was the outstanding reverse bicolor, with coloring very in¬ 
tense. All whites and pinks were admired, and the vivid cups were outstand¬ 
ing due to our cool spring.” From Atlanta: “Cool Flame, Arctic Char, and 
Tyee were noted for pink coloring; Little Echo’s powder-puff cup with red¬ 
dish throat was a tremendous hit.” 

Despite the snow along the East Coast, the cold in the South, and the 
equally unexpected drought and early warm spring in the West, 21,077 daf¬ 
fodil blooms were brought to 32 shows. Only the Southern Illinois show at 
Eldorado on April 15 and the Cleveland show on April 30 had to cancel 
because of weather, both reporting very early seasons. 

But shows in the South, Southeast, Midwest, and along the Middle At¬ 
lantic hit peak dates. Nashville reported that 1977 was unique, “the first 
time we have ever had full classes both in Division I and Division IX.” 

Down south, the Memphis Show on March 19 had 880 blooms, and the 
Hernando show followed the next weekend with 884. The flush of bloom 
had moved north and east by April 2, with Gloucester’s largest-in-’77 show, 
Nashville’s 1,353 blooms, and the next weekend, 1,003 daffodils at Hamp¬ 
ton. By April 16 the colors were at their peak in Washington, with 1,128 
blooms, and at Dayton, showing 1,220, followed by Columbus a week later 
with 1,385. 

In most seasons, the National Show comes past the mid-point of the daf¬ 
fodil year. In 1977, only the first-ever Santa Barbara show with its late- 
February date and the Texas State Show on March 11 preceded the Con¬ 
vention Show March 17 at the Holiday Inn-Union Square in San Francisco. 
The National Show was sponsored by the Northern California Daffodil So¬ 
ciety, with Mrs. Robert L. Dunn serving as show chairman. 

Sid DuBose, of Stockton, California, was the most successful entrant at 
the National Show. He captured the Silver Ribbon with 15 blues, the White 
Ribbon with Ormcau, the Red, White, and Blue ribbon with Beige Beauty, 
Festivity, Yosemite, Chapeau, and Ivy League, the Maroon Ribbon with 
Daydream, Lunar Sea. Charter, Binkic, and Pipit, the Matthew Fowlds Silver 
Medal for the eyclamineus hybrid Kildeer, and the Roberta C. Watrous 
Gold Medal with a collection which included NN. hulbocodium obesus, 
triandrus albus, hulbocodium, scaberulus, eyclamineus , Jumblie, Hawera, 
Tete-a-Tetc, Sundial, Minnow, and Picohlanco. 
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Mrs. Marvin Andersen won the Miniature White Ribbon with Tosca and 
the Lavender Ribbon with Gypsy Queen. Tetc-a-Tete, Snipe, Wee Bee, and 
Candlepower. Nancy Wilson was awarded the Miniature Gold Ribbon for 
a bloom of Mite. 

Dr. Stan Baird was the first recipient of the Carncairn Cup, offered annu¬ 
ally by Mr. and Mrs. Robin Reade, for a collection of five standard daffo¬ 
dils bred in Ireland. For his entry, Dr. Baird chose Pink Isle, Arctic Gold, 
Home Fires, Wedding Bell, and Rose Rovale. Wedding Bell also captured 
the Gold Ribbon for Dr. Baird. 

Ten Carey E. Quinn Silver Medal (or Ribbon) collections of 24 cultivars 
from no less than five divisions were winners, nine of these by ADS mem¬ 
bers who won this award for the first time. Richard T. Ezell at Plymouth 
Meeting won the only Quinn Ribbon, given to a previous winner of the 
Quinn medal. 

Those who won Quinn medals included Mrs. Wayne Anderson at 
Memphis, Mr. Victor Watts at Conway, Mrs. Christine Kemp at Fortuna, 
Sid DuBose at LaCanada, Mrs. J. W. Swafford at Atlanta, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. R. Mackinney at Wilmington, Mrs. William Baird at Dayton, Mrs. Wells 
Knierim at Columbus, and Mrs. Quentin Erlandson at Baltimore. 

Mrs. Anderson’s collection, mostly the earlier trumpets and large-cups, 
included Fintona, Golden Rapture, Golden Aura, Loch Owskeich, and Joy- 
bell. In Mr. Watts’ collection were Audubon. Butterscotch, Chart well, Inca 
Gold, Matador, and Vigil. Mrs. Kemp’s entry ranged from impressive bi¬ 
colors such as Rich Reward to the lovely jonquils Pipit and Pretty Miss. 
Very striking in Mr. Du Bose’s grouping were Acropolis, Churchfield, Arish 
Mell, Panache, and the new Tutankhamun. 

Mrs. Swafford’s collection of impressive new blooms represented seven 
divisions and included Sunapee, Achduart, Yosemite, Inverpolly, and Stour¬ 
bridge. The MacKinneys’ outstanding exhibit featured Broomhill, Loch 
Stac, Rainbow, and Hotspur. Pretty Miss, Rose Royalc, and Canisp received 
the greatest acclaim from the public in Mrs. Baird’s medal winner. Among 
Mrs. Erlandson’s striking group were Stainless, Old Satin, Royal Coachman, 
and Tuesday’s Child. Glenside was a crowd-pleaser in Mrs. Knierim’s col¬ 
lection, as were blooms of Foundling, Misty Glen, and Ariel. 

In Mr. Ezell’s Quinn Ribbon winner, his 2a Shining Light with its red 
cup attracted great attention, as did Euphony, Verona, Arish Mell, and the 
Lea seedling 1-31-64. 

The Roberta C. Watrous Silver Medal for a collection of 12 miniatures 
representing at least three divisions was awarded to Mrs. W. Bright Hunter 
at Nashville and Mrs. Charles G. Rice at Worcester. The Watrous Ribbon, 
awarded lo those who have won a Watrous medal in previous shows, went 
to Mrs. R. LaRuc Armstrong at Hampton, Mrs. Goethe Link at Indianap¬ 
olis, and Mrs. James Liggetr at Columbus. 

Four of the five successful Watrous entries featured Tete-a-Tete and 
Mite; three of them included Jumblie, Snipe, and Xit. 

Mrs. Hunter’s dozen miniatures at the Southern Regional Show in Nash¬ 
ville also included N. bulbocodium conspicuus , Frosty Morn, Halingy, N. 
juncifolius , Little Gem, Kidling, and W. P. Milner. At the New England 
Regional in Worcester, the winning entry for Mrs. Rice also showed Bebop, 
Quince, Picoblanco, Rikki, Lintie, Hawera, Pango, N. triandrus albus, and 
Bobbysoxer. 
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Mrs. Armstrong staged also Quince, Gipsy Queen, Sundial, Bagatelle, 
Small Talk, Minnow, and Jetage to win the Watrous Ribbon at the Tide¬ 
water Virginia show at Hampton. Mrs. Link’s ribbon winner at Indianapo¬ 
lis at the Midwest Regional included Minnow, N. cyclamineus, N. rupicola, 
Stafford, Flyaway, The Little Gentleman, Quince, and Yellow Xit. Mrs. 
Liggett at the Central Ohio show added Demure, Rikki, Clare, Bebop, 
Stafford, Quince, Segovia, Paula Cottell, and Canaliculatus. 

The Bronze Ribbon is offered at regional shows only for 12 cultlvars, 
three stems each. In 1977 there were three winners at the six regional 
shows. Mrs. Goethe Link had the winning collection at the Midwest Re¬ 
gional with Viking, Bushtit, Kingsworthy, Carrickbeg, Euphony, Karamudli, 
Tangent, Empress of Ireland, Flaminaire, Charter, Montego, and Rockall. 
At the Washington Daffodil Society Show involving 54 other cooperating 
clubs, Mrs. John Bozievich staged a winning entry which included Ro¬ 
mance, Silken Sails, Suede, Panache, Perky, Drumtullagh, Prologue, Lysan- 
der. Privateer, Golden Aura, Amber Light, and Greenfinch. At the New 
England Regional, Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Anthony had a winner with 
Leonora, Fiorella, Daviot, Gaytime, Revelry, Finch, Highland Wedding, 
Dallas, Red Rim, Yellow Cheerfulness, Piculet, and Silver Leopard, with 
this last bloom also winning the Gold Ribbon. 

1977 seems to indicate that a truly good daffodil, a classic, a “good 
doer,” is good everywhere, literally coast to coast. Dependable old favorites 
were winners across the nation of the Gold Ribbon for the best daffodil in 
the show, and the White Ribbon for the best three stems of the same culti- 
var. Daydream won the White at Gloucester and Chillicothe, and the Gold 
at Chambersburg. Ceylon won the White at Santa Barbara and at Mem¬ 
phis, Caro Nome the Gold at Fortuna and at Nashville, Arctic Gold the 
White at Chapel Hill and the Gold at Chillicothe, and Merlin the White at 
Baltimore and at Greenwich. 

Two were winners of the Gold Ribbon in two shows: Harold Koopowitz 
at Santa Barbara and at La Canada, and Mrs. George Parsons at Princess 
Anne and at Gloucester. There were also two who won the White Ribbon 
at a pair of shows: William Roese at Santa Barbara and La Canada, and 
Mrs. Goethe Link at Indianapolis and at Dayton. 

Winners are listed here with the name and place of the show, number of 
entries in each, and the date on which the show opened. (Gold-G and 
White-W) 


Shows 

Santa Barbara, Calif., 
160; 2/26 

Texas State, Dallas; 
Dallas, 670; 3/11 
National Convention, 
San Francisco, Calif.; 
295; 3/17 
Tennessee State, 
Memphis 880; 3/19 
Arkansas State, 
Conway, 440; 3/26 
Fayette Garden Club, 
Fayetteville, Ga. 

522; 3/26 


Winning Cultivars 

Orange Queen G 
Ceylon W 
Golden Rapture G 
Petit Four W 
Wedding Bell G 
Ormeau W 

Pink Pearl G 
Ceylon W 
Acropolis G 
Irish Coffee W 
Stourbridge G 
Rubra W 


Exhibitors 

Harold Koopowitz 
William Roese 
Mrs. C. R. Bivin 
Mrs. Jesse Cox 
Dr. Stan Baird 
Sid DuBose 

Mrs. M. L. Scott 
Mrs. E. B. Entrikin 
Mrs. D. O. Harton, Jr. 
Mrs. William Mayes 
Mrs. J. W. Swafford 
Mrs. Maurice 
Abercrombie 
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Shows 

Chapel Hill Garden 
Council, Chapel Hill, 
N.C. 720; 3/26 
Fortuna Garden Club, 
Fortuna, California, 

430; 3/26 
Mississippi State, 
Hernando 884; 3/26 
Southern California, 

La Canada 505; 3/26 
Southeast Regional, 
Atlanta, Ga. 778; 3/31 

Somerset Garden Club, 
Princess Anne, Md.. 

350; 4/2 

Garden Club of Glou¬ 
cester, Gloucester, Va. 
1,501; 4/2 
Southern Regional 
Nashville, Tennessee 
1,353; 4/2 
Tidewater Virginia 
Daffodil Society, 
Hampton, Va. 1,003; 4/9 


Midwest Regional, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
770; 4/14 

Adena Daffodil Society, 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
557; 4/14 

Delaware State 
Wilmington 865; 4/15 
Kentucky State, Frank¬ 
fort 771; 4/16 

Southwest Ohio Daffodil 
Society, Dayton 
1,221; 4/16 
Washington Daffodil 
Society, D.C. 

1,128; 4/16 
Chambersburg Garden 
Club, Chambersburg, 

Pa. 429; 4/19 
Maryland State Show, 
Baltimore 678; 4/21 
Long Island Daffodil 
Show, Islip, N.Y. 

291; 4/20 

New Jersey Daffodil 
Society, Princeton 
543; 4/21 


Winning Cultivars 
Strathkanaird G 
Arctic Gold W 

Caro Nome G 
Jenny W 

Verger G 
Tullyglass W 
Mitsch D 17/30 G 
Amberglow W 
Patricia Reynolds G 
Simms sdlg. G40-8, (Inca 
Gold x Nampa) W 
Yosemite G 
Eriicheer W 

Broomhill G 
Daydream W 

Caro Nome G 
Vigil W 

Pannill sdlg. D! 1C 
(Easter Moon x 
Vigil) G 
Canisp W 

Euphony G 
Viking W 

Arctic Gold G 

Daydream W 

Vulcan G 
Bluebird W 
Silken Sails G 

Stratosphere W 
Duchess of Abercom G 
Link sdlg. 70-1 (Fes¬ 
tivity x cyclamineus) W 
Evans sdlg. 0-15 G 
Eminent W 

Daydream G 
Green Linnet W 

Chilocjuin G 
Merlin W 
Yes Please G 
Roc kail W 

Stainless G 


Exhibitors 

Mrs. Robert Walker 

Dr. John Tarver 

Mrs. Christine Kemp 
Nathan Kemp 

Mrs. John Payne 
Miss Leslie Anderson 
Harold Koopowitz 
William Roese 
M rs. Robert J. Mrak 

Mrs. W. S. Simms 
Mrs. George Parsons 
Miss Martha Simpkins 

Mrs. George Parsons 
Mrs. Chesterman 
Constantine 
Mrs. Glenn Miller 
Mrs. Ernest Hardison 

Bill Pannill 


Mrs. R. LaRue 
Armstrong 

Mrs. Robert Mann Feld 
Mrs. Goethe Link 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael 
Berry 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael 
Berry 

Mrs. M. V. Andersen 
Mrs. R. H. Weeks 
Mrs. Gilbert 
Cunningham 
Mrs. Luther Wilson 
Mrs. James Liggett 
Mrs, Goethe Link 

Mrs. Howard Bloomer 
Mrs. John Payne 
Robinson 

Mrs. Owen Hartman 
Mrs. Owen Hartman 

Mrs. Quentin Erlandsoti 
Mrs. Frederick J. Viele 
Mrs. Charles B. Sculley 
Mrs. Charles B. Sculley 

Mrs. John Strasenburgh 
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Shows 

Winning Cultivars 

Exhibitors 

Northeast Regional, 

Festivity G 

Richard T. Ezell 

Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 
627; 4/22 

Red Rim W 

Mrs. Helen H. LeBlond 

Harford County Garden 

Sea Green G 

Mrs. John D. 

Club, Bel Air, Md. 


Worthington 

159; 4/23 

Sea Green W 

Mrs. John D. 
Worthington 

Central Ohio Daffodil 

Foxfire G 

Mrs. James Liggett 

Society, Columbus 

1,385; 4/23 

Old Satin W 

Mrs. William Baird 

Nantucket Garden Club, 
Nantucket. Mass. 

239; 4/27 

Pure Joy G 

Mrs. Earle MacAusland 

Garden Class, Women’s 

Silent Glow G 

Michael Magut 

Club, Dowingtown, Pa. 
355; 4/27 

Pastorale W 

Mrs. Lawrence Billau 

Connecticut State, 

Rich Reward G 

Mrs. George Mott 

Greenwich 786; 4/28 

Merlin W 

Mrs. George Mott 

New England Regional 

Silver Leopard G 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles 

and Massachusetts 


Anthony 

State. Worcester 

582; 5/4 

Palmyra W 

Mrs. Helen Farley 


The Maroon Ribbon for five different reverse bicolor daffodils was 
awarded at 12 ADS shows this season. Daydream appeared in eight of 
these, Bethany in six, Pipit and Rushlight each in four. 

Mrs. Helen Farley at Greenwich staged an impressive collection of 
Mitsch’s newest reverse bicolors, including High Note, Green Gold, Rich 
Reward, Chiloquin, and Pipit. Mrs. Herman L. McKenzie at Hernando 
had a unique all-jonquil winner; four from Mitsch—Chat, Pipit, Dickcissel, 
and Verdin—plus Eve Robertson’s seedling No. 5. 

A crowd-pleaser at Hampton was Bill Pannill’s Maroon Ribbon entry 
which included his own seedlings PJ 14 (Daydream x (Binkie x Con¬ 
tent)), H22A (Camelot x Daydream), B36 (Bethany x Lemon Doric), 
148 (Burnished Gold x Daydream), and P018A (Daydream X (Green 
Island X Accent)). 

Sid DuBose won the Maroon Ribbon twice, at the National Show and 
at La Canada, using Daydream, Charter, and Pipit twice, and Lunar Sea, 
Bethany, Chiloquin, and Binkie once each. 

Other Maroon winners were Mrs. Charles Cosner at Memphis, with an 
outstanding bloom of Suede, Mrs. Paul Gripshover at Columbus with strik¬ 
ing blooms of Coral Light and Coral Ribbon, David Cook at Atlanta and 
Mrs. George Parsons at Gloucester, both of whom included Drumawillan, 
Mrs. Ernest Hardison at Nashville, Mrs. J. F. Gehret at Wilmington, and 
Mrs. James Liggett at Dayton. 

The Purple Ribbon may be awarded by the show' committee to any five- 
stemmed collection of standard daffodils specified on the schedule, with the 
exception of the two collections for which other ADS ribbons are offered. 
The awards in 1977 went to seven collections of large-cups, five of whites, 
four each of small-cups and cyclamineus hybrids, three of doubles, and 
two of pinks. 

Mrs. James W. Riley won the Purple Ribbon at Worcester with an im- 
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pressive and unique collection of white perianths with colored cups: Corofin, 
Irish Rover, Bullseye, Silver Leopard, and Festivity. 

Bill Pannill won at Hampton with five of his own large-cup seedlings: 
J309 ((Easter Moon x Vigil) x Vigil). 66/20A (Kilfinnan x Daydream), 
DI1C (Easter Moon x Vigil), which also won the Gold Ribbon, H22A 
(Camelot X Daydream), and 65/22 (Accent X Rose Royalc). 

Mrs. E. B. Entrikin won the Purple Ribbon in two shows, Memphis 
and Hernando, both times with large-cup entries, and using Festivity in 
both. Mrs. William Pardue’s group at Columbus featured Charter and 
Bethany. Other large-cup Purple Ribbon entries were those of Mrs. J. W. 
Swafford at Fayetteville, Mrs. Owen Hartman in Chambersburg, and Mrs. 
Thomas W. Smith in Baltimore. Precedent appeared in two of these three 
collections. 

Five Purple Ribbon winners were all-white. Mrs. George Parsons’ col¬ 
lection at Gloucester was impressive, including Broomhill, Glenshesk, 
Besdemona, Yosemilc. and Cclilo. Mrs. Helen Farley at Greecnw'ich staged 
Inverpolly, Crystal River, Rippling Waters, Fastidious, and Angel. Mrs. 
Charles Anthony’s group at Princeton included Erinvale, Colblanc. Faro, 
Silver Chimes, and Ave. 

At Long Island, Mrs. Stanley Carrington used Easter Moon, Empress 
of Ireland. Kanchenjunga, Ave, and Cantatrice to win the Purple Ribbon, 
while Sid DuBose’s winning entry at La Canada included Sleveen. Glenbush, 
White Prince, Panache, and Verona. 

Small-cup collections winning the Purple Ribbon were those of Dr. Glenn 
Dooley at Frankfort, Mrs. W. L. Wiley at Chapel Hill, Mrs. William R. 
MacKinney at Plymouth Meeting and Michael A. Magut at Downingtown. 
Verona and Rockall appeared twice. 

Four cyclamineus hybrid groups w r on the Purple Ribbon. These were 
staged by Mrs. Goethe Link at Indianapolis, Mrs. M. V. Andersen at 
Wilmington, Wells Knierim at Dayton, and Mrs, Harold E. Stanford at 
Nashville. Two striking new cyclamineus hybrids which appeared in two 
of these entries were Surfside and Foundling. 

Mrs. John Bozievich had an eye-catching collection of doubles which 
won the Purple Ribbon at Washington, including Tonga, Candida, Acropolis, 
Fiji, and Takoradi. Other winning doubles entries w'ere those of Mrs. W. S. 
Simms in Atlanta and Mrs. Charles Dillard at Conway. Most colorful in 
these tw'o were Golden Castle, Tahiti, and Hawaii, 

Mrs. Earle MacAusland at Nantucket used Salmon Trout, Accent, Mrs. 
R, O. Backhouse, Widgeon, and Salome to win a Purple Ribbon, Dr. Stan 
Baird’s all-pink winner at Fortuna was made up of Recital, Pink Isle, 
Luscious, Doss Cow'ie. and Caro Nome. The only triandrus Purple winner 
was Mrs. C. R. Bivins’ grouping of Thalia, Tresamblc, Shot Silk, Liberty 
Bells, and Stoke at Dallas. 

The Red, White, and Blue Ribbon winners, 25 in all, from San Fran¬ 
cisco to Belfast, used Oregon-born and Oregon-bred daffodils in great quan¬ 
tity. But the diversity of these entries testifies to the myriad successful 
creative efforts of Grant Mitsch and Murray Evans. Seventy-four different 
cultivars were used in these 25 winning entries. 

Festivity appeared six times, and eight other cultivars—Chapeau, Day¬ 
dream, Cool Crystal, Eland, Yosemite, Coral Ribbon, Precedent, and Emi¬ 
nent—were each used in three winning collections. 
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There were three double winners, Mrs, Morris Lee Scott took the Red, 
White, and Blue at Memphis and at Hernando, Mrs. John Payne Robinson 
at Hampton and at Washington, and Mr. and Mrs. Charles Anthony at 
Princeton and at Worcester. 

Other Red-White-Blue Ribbon winners included Sid DuBose at San Fran¬ 
cisco, Mrs, J. W. Swafford at Fayetteville, Dr. Stan Baird at Fortuna, 
Mr, and Mrs. Maurice Abercrombie at Atlanta, Mrs. George Parsons at 
Princess Anne, Mrs P. R. Moore at Gloucester, Mrs. Ernest Hardison 
at Nashville, Mrs. Goethe Link at Indianapolis, Mrs. M. V. Andersen at 
Wilmington, Mrs. Luther Wilson at Frankfort, Mrs. Harry Wilkie at Day- 
ton, Richard T. Ezell at Chambersburg, Mrs. W. R. Mackinney at Ply¬ 
mouth Meeting, Michael A. Magut at Downington, and Mrs. Helen Farley 
at Greenwich. 

A native California collection won the Red-White-Blue Ribbon at the 
Southern California show at La Canada. Bill Roese staged five of his 
own seedlings: 66/5/1 (Orion X Limerick), 70/3, a pink double, 71/3/1 
(Arctic Gold X Daydream), 71/3/5 (Arctic Gold X Daydream), and 
66/1 (Estrella X Merlin). Two from this entry, 71/3/1, a luminous golden 
lemon with a long narrow cup paler inside and a white halo at the base 
of the perianth, and 66/1, with an exceptionally white rounded perianth 
with a very small frilled cup having a distinct wide red margin, were 
contenders for the Gold Ribbon. 

Bringing a bit of Oregon to the Old Country, the Robin H. Reades 
won the William Roese Cup and a Red-White-Blue Ribbon at the Belfast, 
Northern Ireland, show with Flaming Meteor, Multnomah, Wahkeena, 
Chapeau, and Daydream. The Reades won another Red, White, and Blue 


CHARLES H. MUELLER 
Bulb Specialist 

River Road, New Hope, Pa. 18938 


WORLD S FINEST BULBS 

VISIT OUR SPRING DISPLAY —- a living catalogue, 
open to the public from April 1 to May 25. It contains 
more than 1,200 varieties of spring-flowering bulbs from 
which to select and order your bulbs for fall planting. 
Blooming times range from the earliest Snowdrops, 
through Hyacinths, Daffodils and Tulips, to the last 
Wood Hyacinths. 

TULIPS include newest Dutch hybrids, some of which 
can be seen only here, 

DAFFODILS include best Dutch, English, Irish and 
West Coast varieties. 

W rite for Special Daffodil Offer or Fall Folder. 
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at Omagh with Red Lorry, Cool Crystal, Bethany, Foxfire, and Old Satin. 

The Green Ribbon is awarded to a collection of 12 stems each from 
at least four divisions. Appropriately for a year in which the National 
Convention opened on St. Patrick’s Day, the Green Ribbon classes were 
truly a touch of Old Ireland. In the 10 winning entries, eight used six or 
more daffodils of Irish origin in making up their Green Ribbon collections. 
Richard T. Ezell’s winning entry at Plymouth Meeting included nine Irish- 
bred daffodils: Stainless, Circlet, Lorenzo. Whitehead. Shantallow. Chinese 
White, Royal Regiment, Downpatrick, and Amber Light. 

Mrs. James W. Riley at Greenwich and Mrs. William Pardue at Colum¬ 
bus each used eight Irish daffodils in their Green Ribbon winners. Mrs. 
Riley chose Irish Mist, Ariel, Tonga, Rainbow', Rose Royale, Ringmaster, 
Vulcan, and Petra. Mrs. Pardue selected Corofin, Downpatrick, Hotspur, 
Royal Oak, Ormcau, Easter Moon, Pinza, and Rockall. 

Mrs. Richard Harwood at Hernando included Drumboe, Salmon Spray, 
Daviot, Hotspur, Kingscourt, and Rose Royale in her Green Ribbon entry: 
Mrs. Reginald Vance at Gloucester chose Avenger, Ormeau, Tudor Min¬ 
strel, Arbar, Rockall, and Gin and Lime; while Mrs. Goethe Link at 
Indianapolis selected Churchman, Rainbow, Montego, Viking, Golden Aura, 
and Rockall. 

Such Irish-bred flowers as Kingscourt, Salmon Spray, Hotspur, Misty 
Glen, and Fiji w f ere used by Mrs. M. V. Andersen at Wilmington; and 
Mrs. Owen Hartman at Chambersburg selected Downpatrick, Rose Royale, 
Avenger, Stainless, Camelot, and Glenwherry for Green Ribbons. 

Only Mrs. Fred L. Bradley at Memphis with such Mitsch blossoms as 
Cream Cloud, Gossamer, and Luna Moth, and Mrs. Neil Macneale at 
Dayton, who featured Wahkeena, Cool Crystal, and Pastorale, gave an 
American look to the Green Ribbon classes. 

The Miniature Gold Ribbon is awarded to the best miniature bloom 
in the show, and the Miniature White Ribbon is given to the best three 
stems of one miniature cultivar or species. David Cook won the Miniature 
Gold at Fayetteville and at Atlanta, as well as the Miniature White in 
Atlanta. Michael Magut won the Miniature Gold at Princeton and Down- 
ingtown, and Mrs. Robert Cartwright duplicated this feat at Memphis 


HEMEROCALL1S 
(Daylilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil sea¬ 
son is finished. Its long bloom season will greatly 
expand your garden enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits 
insure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Four colorful journals a year filled with informative 
data on varieties, culture, performance and progress. 

Many Round Robins open to participation. 

ONLY $7.50 PER YEAR 
Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALLIS SOCIETY 
Mrs. Arthur W. Parry, Secretary-Editor 
Signal Mountain, Tennessee 37377 
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and at NashviUe. Mrs. R. LaRue Armstrong took Miniature White Ribbons 
at Washington and at Hampton, and Mrs, M. V. Andersen won Miniature 
Whites at San Francisco and at Wilmington. The winners were: (Miniature 
Gold Ribbon-1, and Miniature White-3). 


Xit 

David Cook, 1, Fayetteville 
David Cook, 3, Atlanta 
Sid duBose, 1, La Canada 
Mrs. P. R. Moore, 3, Gloucester 
Mrs. James Liggett, 1, Dayton 
Mrs. Owen Hartman, 3, Chambersburg 
Mr. F. J. Viele, 3, Baltimore 
Michael Magut, 1, Princeton 
Tete-a-Tete 

Mrs. Royal A. Ferris, 1, Dallas 
Miss Martha Simpkins, 3, Princess Anne 
Mrs. Howard Junk, 1, 3, Chillecothe 
Mrs. Wellington Wells, 1, Santa Barbara 
Mrs. William Roese, 3, Santa Barbara 
Demure 

Mrs. Robert Cartwright, 1, Nashville 
Quentin Erlandson, 1, Baltimore 
Mrs. Wm. R. McKinney, 3, Plymouth 
Meeting 

Hawera 

Kevin McKenzie, 3, Hernando 
Mrs. Maurice Abercrombie, 3, 
Fayetteville 

Mrs. Calvin Hosmer, 3, Worcester 
N. triandrus albus 
Mrs. J. E. Krahmer, 1, Wilmington 
Mrs. William Hoffman, 1, Long Island 


Segovia 

Mrs. Robert Cartwright, 1, Memphis 
David Cook, 1, Atlanta 
Mrs. Alex Taylor, 3, Nashville 
Mrs. M. V. Andersen, 3, Wilmington 
Mrs. James Liggett, 3, Dayton 
N, bulbocodium (various) 

Mrs. Charles Dillard, 1, Conway 
Reb Lappi, 3, Chapel Hill 
Mrs. Christine Kemp, 3, Fortuna 
Mrs, Harris Rankin, 3, Frankfort 
Mite 

Nancy Wilson, 1, San Francisco 
Ann Olsen, 1, Fortuna 
Mrs. F. T. Cato, 1, Princess Anne 
Sundial 

Mrs. Bert Boozman, 3, Conway 
Maxine Johnson, 3. La Canada 
Richard Ezell, I, Chambersburg 
Flyaway 

Mrs. Goethe Link, 1, Indianapolis 
M rs. Luther Wilson, 1, Frankfort 
Pango 

Mrs. George Doak, 1, Chapel Hill 
Frank R. Yazenski, 1, Gloucester 
Stafford 

M rs. William Baird, 1, Columbus 
Franklin D, Seney, 1, Hampton 


Other Miniature Gold Ribbon winners were: 

Watrous seedling 661-2 (Mitzy x AL cyclamitieus): Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr,, 
Washington 

Little Gem: Mrs. Harold Evans, Nantucket 
Bobbysoxer: Michael Magut, Downingtown 
Other Miniature White Ribbon winners were: 

Tosca: Mrs. M. V. Andersen, San Francisco 
jY, jonquil la ; Mrs. Bert Pouncey, Jr., Memphis 
Frosty Morn: Mrs. R. LaRue Armstrong, Hampton 
Bebop: Mrs. William Baird, Columbus 
Quince: Mrs. Goethe Link, Indianapolis 


Forty-six different miniatures were used in the 19 winning Lavender 
Ribbon collections of five stems each, staged by 19 different entrants. 
The various N. bulbocodium were included in seven collections, and four 
miniature hybrids—Jumblie, Sundial, Segovia, and Xit—were used in 
five groups. 

Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr., had an outstanding Lavender Ribbon 
winner at the Washington Daffodil Society show which included N. bulbo¬ 
codium Tenuifolius and four of her own lovely tiny seedlings: 661-2 
(Mitzy x N. cyclamineus) , 668-1 (Lady Bee X N. cyclaminem), 648-5 
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(Seville X A/, tupicolct), and 679 ( (Wee Bee X self) X jV. pocticus 
Praecox). 

Other winners of this ribbon, in addition to Mrs. Andersen’s blue ribbon 
entry at the National Show, were Mrs. Charles Cosner at Memphis, Mrs, 
Charles Dillard at Conway, Mrs. Christine Kemp at Fortuna, Mrs. Wayne 
Anderson at Hernando, Sid DuBose at La Canada, David Cook in Atlanta, 
Mrs. Merton Yerger at Princess Anne. Mrs. John Payne Robinson at 
Gloucester, Mrs. Joe H. Talbot III at Nashville, Mrs. Frank C. Christian 
at Hampton, Mrs. Hubert Bourne at Columbus. Mrs, Goethe Link at 
Indianapolis, Mrs. Luther Wilson at Frankfort, Mrs. Harold Bourne at 
Dayton, Wallace Windus at Plymouth Meeting, Mrs. Elbert A. Conrad 
at Greenwich, and Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Anthony at Worcester. 

Quinn Medal winners of 1997 will probably come from the south¬ 
eastern quarter of the United States if this season's Junior Award results 
and youthful winners of other ribbons are to he taken as an indicator. 
Fifth-grader Rebecca Scott, age II, not only won the Junior Award at 
Memphis with Magic Dawn hut also the Silver Ribbon with 12 blues. 
At Hernando, Martha Marie McElroy won the Junior Award with Onmeau 
and eight-year-old Kevin McKenzie won the Miniature White Ribbon with 
Hawera. Another eight-year-old, Steven Simms. Jr., captured the Junior 
Award at Atlanta with Ambergatc. Blaine Snazelle took this award in 
Nashville with Chiloquin, and in Fayetteville. Georgia. Sherri Knowles 
won with Actaea. 

Sally Bourne won the Junior Award twice, in Dayton with Aircastle 
and in Columbus with Quetzal. Other Junior Awards went to Sally Ander¬ 
sen in Wilmington with Chickadee and to Nathan Wilson in Fortuna with 
Beryl; Nathan also won the White Ribbon with Jenny. 

The Silver Ribbon is given at each of the ADS shows to the exhibitor 
who has won the most blue ribbons in the horticultural section. This vear 
M rs. James Liggett’s 41 blue ribbons at Columbus led the entire list. 
Two were double Silver Ribbon winners; Sid DuBose with 15 both at 
San Francisco and at La Canada, and Dr. John Tarver with 16 at Hampton 
and 12 at Chapel Hill. 

Other Silver Ribbon winners included Mrs, Ernest Hardison. 30, at 
Nashville; Mrs. K. C. Ketchside, 27, Conway; Mrs. M. V. Andersen, 22, 
Wilmington; Mrs. Goethe Link, 21, Indianapolis; Mrs. W. S. Simms, 20, 
Atlanta; Mrs. Lawrence Billau, 19. Downingtown; Mrs. Charles Bender. 18, 
Chambersburg; Mrs. Stanley Carrington and Mrs. Charles B. Scully, both 
with 17 at Long Island; Mrs. Merton Yerger, 15, Princess Anne; Mrs. 
Ben Allen Thomas at Frankfort and Mrs. George Mott at Greenwich 
with 14; Mrs. Harry Wilkie at Dayton and Mrs. Morris Lee Scott at 
Hernando with 13; Mrs. C. R. Bivin at Dallas and Miss Rebecca Scott 
at Memphis each with 12; Charles Coley at Fayetteville, Mrs. Christine 
Kemp at Fortuna, Frank R. Yazenski at Gloucester, Mrs. R. LaRue Arm¬ 
strong at Washington (a tie w-ith the Ticknors decided by counting red 
ribbons won), and Mrs. William R. Mackinney at Plymouth Meeting each 
with 11; Mrs. Wyman Rutledge at Chillicothe, Michael Magut at Princeton, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Anthony at Worcester with 10 each; Mrs. 
Quentin Erlandson, 9, Baltimore; and Mrs. Earle MacAusland at Nantucket 
and Jay Pcngra at Santa Barbara with 8 each. 
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Interest in seedlings is growing and they receive much attention from 
visitors to ADS shows, even when there is no special section for them. 
Five of the Gold Ribbon winners in 1977 were seedlings. The comment 
from Chapel Hill is typical, “There were always crowds standing before 
Bill Panill’s seedlings, asking questions, and some just awe-struck by such 
sheer perfection.” 

Across the continent, at La Canada, another Bill exhibited seedlings 
which were a very important part of the show. Bill Roese’s own creations 
competed for Best in Show; another visitor favorite at La Canada was 
Sid DuBose’s immense pink B56-18 (Portal X Accent). 

From Atlanta, the comment was, “Eve Robertson's whiter-than-white 
seedlings from Broomhill X Angel, Misty Glen, Dallas, and N. triandrus 
were a tremendous hit.” At the Washington Daffodil Society Show, Stephen 
Haycock's big smooth seedling poet won him the WDS Powell Cup, but 
he caused even more comment with his smooth reverse bicolor cyclamineus 
seedling from Jenny. 

A noteworthy educational exhibit at Princeton w'as a series of photo¬ 
graphs of Jack Gerritsen’s split coronas, assembled by Mrs. John Capen 
and her daughter, Mrs. Susie Stutts, which drew much attention to 
Division 11. 

Daffodil lovers all, ADS members tend to believe that horticulture is 
(almost) all that there is to a show. But the number of artistic arrange¬ 
ments in these ADS shows is growing. The largest number, 62, were staged 
at Fortuna; more than 40 arrangements were displayed at Chambersburg, 
Downingtown, Gloucester and Chillicothe. Perhaps the increasing number 
of artistic arrangements using daffodils is the way to bridge the gap between 
the ADS devotee willing to spend $100 for one bulb and the average 
garden club member who throws up her hands in horror at “all those 
different classes and divisions, with all those names.” 


BULLETIN 

The Daffodil Society of Greater Kansas City has been forced to disband 
and has decided to turn over its show material to a deserving group whose 
show is still in the coke bottle state. The material is described as “dozens and 
dozens of several sized tubes, from miniatures on up with green wooden 
bases. In front of the tube hole is a slanting slot in which we inserted the 
exhibitors’ tags. We liked this idea very much; the tags in a uniform and 
easily read position.” Anyone wishing to take advantage of this generous 
offer should get in touch with Mrs. Robert F. Johnson, 2537 West 89th Street, 
Leawood, Kansas, 66206 and be prepared to assume transportation charges. 
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Way to Propagate Daffodils, 16-18* 

Daffodil Hill (California), 157-158 
Daffodil Show Dates, 1977, 85-87, 132-134 
Daffodil Society of Minnesota Organized, 169-170 


tidje frllata BaffniHl, Kith. 

“DAFFODILIA BOUTIQUE” 

Handcrafted placemats, silk flowers, 
handpainted jewelry, stained-glass 
daffodils, English bone china, soap, 
daffodil florals, notepaper, napkins, 
and many other quality items with 
daffodils. 

Write for Price List 

The Yellow Daffodil, Ltd. 

1987 Englewood Way 
Snellville, Georgia 30278 
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Daffodils 

and children, 18-19 
Australia, 24-27, 91 
award winners, 139-149 
bulbs, 168-169 
California. 156-158 
classification, 7-13, 30, 177 
culture, 170-171 
California, 187 
Maryland, 161-165 
diseases and pests, 95, 123 
exhibiting, 117-119, 119-123 

hybridizing, 20, 22-24. 70-74, 89-90, 93-95, 180-181 
Australia, 24-27 
California, 183 
Northern Ireland, 182 
Ohio, 182 

intermediate, 27, 131 
judging. 36-37, 79-80, 124-125 
Kentucky, 15 
Maryland, 111-114 
miniature, 20. 35, 171 
Minnesota, 169-170 
New Zealand, 61-66. 67-69, 127-128 
novelties, 111-114 
Ohio, 21-22, 34 
Oregon, 181-182 
propagation, 16-18*, 69 
research, England, 123 
New Zealand, 95 
shows, 35*, 130 
1976. 40-47 
England, 75-76 
New Zealand. 61-66. 91-93 
species, 32, 1 14-1 16 
white, 184-185 

U. S. registrations, 1976, 99-105 
Daffodils 1976 (review), 30-74 
Daffodils as Lifeforms, 178-179 
Darden, Betty (Mrs. Richard N., Jr), 19 
Dooley, Glenn, Old and New Daffodils in a Good Season, 15 
see also Flight of the Robins 

Etheredge, Otis, Scattered Thoughts of a Novice Hybridizer, 180-181 

Evans, Murray W., Inconsistency of Daffodils, 14 

Ezell, Richard T,, After the Flowers—Consider the Bulbs 168-169 

Flight of the Robins, 33-34, 78, 120, 165 
Fry, Barbara, Some Twin Scaling Results, 69 
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Geller, Robert J., More on Economical Markers, 97* 

Grand Emperor. 105 

Gripshover, Mary Lou (Mrs. Paul J.), Andrew Marvell—17th Century 
Poet and 20th Century Poetieus, 188 
Daffodils in the Garden, for a Change, 21-22 
Prize Winners 1976, 139-149 
Prize Show Reports. 40-47 

Hamilton, W. J., Jr., Bulbs Desired for Cornell Plantations, 177 
Hardison, Mrs. Ernest K., Jr., Cutting and Packing, 117-119 
Here and There, 35-36, 81, 125, 185-186 
Hybridizers' Forum, 20. 89-90. 138. 182-183 

Index to Volume 12 (Sept. 1975- June 1976), 47-53 

Raman, Helen S., cover. No. 1* 

Knierim, Wells, ADS Income and Expenses, 189-190 
Koopowitz, Harold. On Species and Breeding, 114-116 
Unorthodox Daffodil Hybrids, 93-95 

Fee, George S., Jr., see Bulletin Board 
Lewis, Fran. Some Firsts with Miniatures, 20 
Lima, Manuel Matos, Jr.. Hybridizing Aims, 20 

Link, Helen K., Tips for Point .Scoring Daffodils: Color 15%, 124-125 
Tips for Point Scoring Daffodils: Form 20%, 79-80 
Tips for Point Scoring Daffodils: Substance and Texture 15%, 36-37 

Macneale, Peggy, Daffodils as Lifcforms, 178-179 

First World Daffodil Convention, Lower Hutt, New Zealand, September 
15-19, 67-67 

Some Thoughts on Miniatures, 171 
Magut, Michael A., Daffodils Children Like, 18-19 
Meyer, Mrs. LeRoy F., Intermediates?, 131 

Morrill, George E., Early Daffodils of the Willamette Valley, 181-182 

Muscadet, 38*-39 

Musings and Meanderings, 37-38 

Narcissus in Japanese Family Crests, 166-167° 


PEONIES, i/tteen of Flowers 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimired, practically a permanent 
perennial Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during 
blooming season, foliage decorative until hard frosts. Peonies — a per 
manent investment — will bloom for years. 

Join the American Peony Society 
Dues $7.}0, paid annually Bulletin published quarterly, 

Send for hit of publications, 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
250 INTERLACHEN RI>., HOPKINS, MINN. 55343 
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Papyrus, 40 

Phillips, Charles R., Classic Daffodils, 159-161 

Poeticus, Musings and Meanderings, 37-38 

Pocticus daffodils, 127-128 

N. poeticus Praccox Grandiflorus, 88*-89 

Poisons in the Garden, 183 

Prize Winners—1976, 130-149 

Reade, Kate, The Irish (and Others) Came, 3-6* 

News from Carncairn, 182 
Reade, John R., Color Fun, 87 
Faith, Hope, and Charity May, 39 
Richardson, Mrs. J. Lionel, 156 

Robinson, Mrs. John P., Betty Darden, the Good Samaritan, 19 
Romine, Jack S., The 1977 ADS Convention, 59-61 
Container Planting for Daffodils, 187 
Royal Horticultural Society, Peter Barr Memorial Cup, 156 

Seabright, Janet E. A., and Bruce G. Gumming, Tissue Culture—a New 
Way to Propagate Daffodils, 16-18* 

Seed Broker, Seeds and Sadness, 30 
Simms, Mildred H., The Carncairn Cup, 126* 

1977 Daffodil Show Dates, 132-134 
Exhibitors and Judges Please Note, 130 
Tazettas, 39 

Skinner, John, A Beginning in Australia, 91 
The Story of Toned Daffodils, 70-74 
Stourbridge, 149 

Tarry, G. W., The English Season 1976, 75-78 
N. tazetta papyraceus, 134 
Tazettas, 105 

Throckmorton, Tom D., M. D., 156 
Letter to the Editor, 27 
A Short History of the Classification, 7-13 
The Story of Toned Daffodils, 70-74 
Zinfandels and Daffodils, 156-158 


<£^frican ^\)iolets 


Would you like to know about the growing and showing of this 

fascinating , everblooming House Plant? Write to 

The African 

Violet Society of Amerua, Inc., P.O. Box 1326- 


D, Knoxville , Tenn. 37901 for a free Brochure. 


Better still, send 16 for membership with all its 


advantages plus 3 issues of a colorful, informa¬ 
tive magazine . 
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Ticknor, William 0., Beautiful San Francisco, 155 
Christmas Daffodils, 134 
Cultivar Comments, 149 
Daffodil Classification Revision, 7 
"Daffodils 1976” {review, 74) 

Grand Emperor and Double Grand Emperor, 105 
Moving to North Carolina, 172 
Muscadet, 38-39* 

The New Daffodil Classification, 177 
Our Active, Changing Society, 28 
Seeds Galore, 175-176 
“Waltz me Again, Matilda!” 24-27 
see also Seed Broker 
Timms, Nancy, Perseverance, 98 
Tips for Point Scoring Daffodils, 36-37, 79-80, 124-125 
Top Notch, cover, No. 3* 

Uesumi, Yasudi, Narcissus in Japanese Family Crests, 166-167* 

Unorthodox Daffodil Hybrids, 93-95 

Watrous, Roberta C., Great Aunt Jane’s Cook and Garden Book (review), 
80 

Intermediate Daffodils (Comment), 96 
Wayne, Gerard H., Hybridizing Can be for Everyone, 22-23 
Whalen, Mrs. James W., Central Ohio Daffodil Display Garden Dedicated, 
34* 

“Where Can I Get . . .?” 29, 86, 131, 176-177 
Wheeler, Willis H., Bulb Research in New Zealand, 95 
Narcissus Research, 123 
Poisons in the Garden, 183 

World Daffodil Convention, New Zealand, 1976, 61-66 

Yerger, Meg, Papyrus, Paper, Plant, or Poet? 40 
Today’s Poets in New Zealand, 127-128 
Will the Real Praecox Grandiflorus Please Stand Up? 88-89* 


Does Your Garden Color End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frost. 

Your membership includes 5 issues of The 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. Also free BEGINNER'S HANDBOOK. 

Annual dues $7.50 Write tos 
Mrs. F. G. Sharpnack, Secretary 
12514 Epping Court 
Wheaton, Maryland 20906 
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Down Under 
Daffodils 


Especially Famous For PINKS 

No U.S.D.A. import Permit Requ/red. 
Descriptive Catalogue Free 

L. P. DETTMAN 
Ellimatta Bulb Nursery 

Grassy Flat Road, DIAMOND CREEK 


VICTORIA, 3089 


AUSTRALIA 



SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


Slide sets: 

1. Show Winners 5. 107 from Grant Mitsch 

2. Symposium Favorites 6. Miniatures 

3. Novelties and Newer Varieties 7. Arrangements of Daffodils 

4. Daffodil Primer (Garden Club Special) 8. Daffodils in Britain 

9. Species and Wild Forms. 

Slide rental: $5.00 per set. Confirm dates well in advance. Address all 
correspondence concerning slides to; 

Mrs. Harold E. Stanford, Rte. 2. Lebanon, Term. 37087 


Set of address labels for mailing newsletters, programs, or show schedules 
to members in region. No charge. 

Educational kit for shows. $1.00. 

Membership application forms. No charge. 

Colored prints of daffodil varieties for lectures. Set of 55 prints, 6 by 814 
inches. For loan, $1.00. 

Leallet on holding small daffodil show r . No charge for single copies; extra 
copies 5r caeh. 

Publications in the ADS library may be borrowed by members. Incomplete 
list will be found in Daffodil Journal for September, 1965. p. 21. Correspond¬ 
ence invited on items not listed. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Handbook for Exhibiting and Judging Daffodils, 1974 $ 2.25 

The Daffodil Handbook, 1966 ..... Paper Cover $3.40 — Cloth $ 4.90 


E. A. Bowles & his Garden by Mea Allen. 10.00 

Print out of Daffodil Data Bank. .................... 15.00 

Binder for 12 numbers of Daffodil Journal. ............. 3.40 

Set of at least 15 back numbers of Daffodil Journal. 3,50 

Single copies of Daffodil Journal... 1 00 

ADS Yearbooks for 1957/8, 1964 . .... .,.. 1.50 ea. 

ADS Approved List of Miniatures.. . two 13-cent stamps ea. 

RHS Classified List.1960-1975 .... . 3.00 

RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book (new copies): 

1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966 .. 3.00 ea. 

1967,1968 . .... ... 3.50 ea. 

1969, 1970 ....... 4.25 ea. 

1971 ...... 5.50 ea. 


1971 Daffodil Season Report ..... 2.00 

Daffodils 1972, 1973, 1974 .... 3.00 ea. 

Daffodils 1975, 1976 .... 3.50 ca. 

RHS Daffodil and Tulip Yearbook (used copies, as available): 

Write for years on hand with prices 

Show entry cards. 500 for $9.00; 1000 for $17.50 

Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, Inc. Prices include 
postage. Correspondence is invited concerning out-of-print publications on 
daffodils. Copies of these are sometimes available or names will be placed 
on want list. 


AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, Inc. 

89 Chichester Road New Canaan, Conn, 06840 
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1978 ADS CONVENTION 

By Mary Lou Gripshover, Columbus, Ohio 

The 1978 National Convention of the ADS will be held in Columbus, 
Ohio, on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, April 27-29. Convention head¬ 
quarters will be the Sheraton Hotel in downtown Columbus. For those flying 
in, limousine service is available from Fort Columbus directly to the Sheraton. 

Registration will be Thursday, April 27, from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. in 
the hotel lobby. 

Show exhibitors will be permitted to begin their entries on Wednesday 
evening, April 26, in the Saturn-Jupiter Room on the mezzanine and finish 
up Thursday morning. Entries will close at 11:00 a.m. Thursday, and the 
show will be open at approximately 3:30 p.m. During judging you may want 
to take a tour (on your own) of restored German Village. Hopefully, several 
gardens will be open for your pleasure, and there are interesting shops as 
well. My favorite is the bakery, which specializes in the German tortes and 
pastries — all guaranteed lo-cal, of course!) 

At 6:30 p.m. on Thursday evening, there will be a cash bar followed by 
dinner at 7:30 p.m. After dinner, we will have the annual members’ meeting, 
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the presentation of show awards, and our own Mrs. John Capen will share 
her slides of Dutch, English, and Irish shows in 1977 with us. 

Friday will be a day of workshops. You will he able to choose from such 
topics as poeticus daffodils, health and diseases, cyclamineus, miniatures, 
hybridizing, photographing daffodils and more. Of course, the show will be 
open all day for your viewing pleasure. Again we will have a cash bar at 
6:30 p.m., followed by dinner at 7:30 p.m. 

On Saturday, after a workshop on judging, we will depart at 11:00 a.tn. to 
visit the educational garden at Whetstone Park which has been planted by 
the Central Ohio Daffodil Society and now contains approximately 1000 
cultivars. Some cultivars date from the 1800’s and some are the very newest 
introductions. 

From Whetstone we go to two private gardens which feature daffodils 
along with other perennial plants, and which are interesting at any season 
of the year. One will showcase newer cultivars including Shadow, Quasar, 
Cool Flame, and a collection of pink cyclamineus including Cotinga, Found¬ 
ling, and Lavender Lass. We will lunch here. The other garden features culti¬ 
vars chosen both for garden value and exhibition qualities, along with a rock 
garden hillside. 

At 7:00 p.m. will will gather for cocktails at the cash bar and go in for 
our banquet at 8:00 p.m. For our after-dinner program we will have a pres¬ 
entation by Lindsay Dettman, the well-known Australian breeder and owner 
of Ellimatta Daffodils. 

Although the convention ends on Saturday evening, we hope to have Judg¬ 
ing School I on Sunday. (Watch the March Journal for details.) We do urge 
you to make your hotel reservations as early as possible, as the hotel will 
guarantee us only 125 rooms. The overflow will be housed at a nearby hotel, 
just a short walk away across the Statehouse grounds. 

We do hope that your visit to Columbus will prove to be enjoyable, edu¬ 
cational, and entertaining, and that you will want to visit us again — soon! 


HONORING GEORGE LEE 

By Cathleen D. Riley, Greenwich, Connecticut 

The Board of Directors voted at the spring meeting to present George S. 
Lee, Jr., with a token of our gratitude for his many years of service to the 
ADS. What better way to honor George than with a plaque for his garden, a 
permanent expression of our love and esteem? 

George’s garden is truly a special place, a miniature botanical oasis. His 
“three big acres,” crisscrossed with almost three-fourths of a mile of wood¬ 
land paths featuring a boulder drift from an old river bed arc planted with a 
renowned collection of azaleas, rhododendron, wildflowers, and daffodils. It 
is a prototype for the new interest in naturalistic or low maintenance garden¬ 
ing. Busloads come to marvel, garden clubs to take cuttings, and horticul¬ 
turists to discuss. It rarely lacks a visitor. 

Because George has willed his garden to the Garden Center of New Ca¬ 
naan, we felt it necessary to receive their approval of design and location 
of our plaque. We met with the President of the Center in May and chose a 
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granite boulder to the right of the entrance path, on the outskirts of the 
boulder drift looking up towards the house. The plaque measures 10 by 12 
inches and is of statuary bronze with slightly buffed letters. It is there for all 
time in a garden for all seasons. Do plan a visit, ADS members arc always 
most welcome. 
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DAFFODIL STAMPS THROUGH 1976 

By Kathryn S. Andersen, Wilmington, Delaware 

During the 1960’s, Roberta C. Watrous wrote three articles dealing with 
daffodils on postage stamps (References 1, 2, 3). For at least three years I 
have been promising her that I would submit an update on the subject as 
soon as I could bring my own collection into line. A nice acquisition in San 
Francisco during the convention made me decide that the time had come to 
catalog all reported daffodil stamps and present the material at hand. I 
should be delighted to hear from any readers who have materials not listed 
below. (Look out for Liechtenstein #500 {1972), w'hich I had in my daffodil 
stamp collection for years. It looks like an orange cup 2a or 3a but has srawny 
fernlike foliage hidden in its stylized design and is actually an anemone.) 

My collection consists of 87 stamps depicting daffodils in clearly distin¬ 
guishable form. Twenty-three of these stamps show daffodils in flower paint¬ 
ings and will not be further discussed here. The other 64 separate kinds 
(perforate and imperforate, surcharged, overprinted, minisheets, etc.) depict 
daffodils in 40 different designs from 29 countries and a British railway. Table 
I lists these stamps by Scott number. Those not pictured in Reference 1-3 are 
shown alphabetically by contry in Plates I and II. 

As Mrs. Watrous has explained, species daffodils are frequently pictured 
on the stamps of countries in which they occur naturally. Tazettas may be 
seen on stamps of such countries as Gibraltar, Iran, Israel. Japan, and Syria. 
Poets appear on the stamps of Andorra, Greece, Iraq, San Marino, Romania, 
and Switzerland. 

The two 1966 stamps from Spanish Andorra are engraved and are perhaps 
the most realistic representations, except for the photographs from the Trucial 
States. In the 50-cts. stamp, three blooms of N. pseudonarcissus are finely 
engraved and splendidly placed against a closely hatched slate-blue and 
violet-blue background. Much of the 5-ptas. stamp is filled with three blooms 
and two buds of N. poeticus against a bright-green and slate-blue back¬ 
ground, again closely hatched and beautifully shaded (At the slightest sug¬ 
gestion of heat, e.g., photo lights, these two stamps curl under immediately, 
making picture-taking very difficult.) 

The 1974 stamp from French Andorra shows two good poets with ice-white 
perianths and red-rimmed yellow cups against a greenish-blue background. 
N. stellaris . a subspecies of N> poeticus , is attractively presented on a purple 
background in the 1972 Romanian stamp. Two white blooms with red-banded 
yellow cups and starlike perianth segments are presented from the front and 
in profile. 

At times accuracy is secondary to the artist’s concepts. A Russian series in 
1971 deals with precious jewels. One stamp pictures a diamond brooch from 
the 18th century—three intricate daffodils, each having only five petals. A 
1966 Bulgarian stamp, identified as N. poeticus, depicts three beautiful pale- 
yellow blooms with deeper yellow cups. It is a gorgeous stamp with gray 
background, green leaves, and chocolate brown numeral and bottom band. 
A white poet would not have been nearly so effective. The N. poeticus pic¬ 
tured on the 1970 Iraqi stamps have no red eye and appear a bit washed out 
for those who treasure poets. Artistically, the stamp is quite attractive. During 
the next five years, this stamp was overprinted and/or surcharged four times; 
it must have been a favorite. The artist who created the colorful 1973 
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Burundi blocks of four stamps also let his imagination wander. Each block 
of four stamps contains two flower stamps and two butterfly stamps with 
interlocking floral design. The air mail blocks of four are identical with the 
regular stamps except that the writing is in blue instead of white and the 
stamps are slightly larger. The daffodils are 2a’s with widely flaring scarlet 
cups fading to yellow at the base and filled with metallic gold anthers. The 
1974 Japanese stai/.p issued for New Years Day 1975 has a blue and white 
checkered background behind a metallic silver and gold tazctta bloom with 
shiny leaves, a copy of an ornamental nail cover from Katsura Palace. 

In three of the stamps, daffodils contribute to the total design but are not of 
primary importance. The 4-s. Austrian stamp issued in 1974 for the Interna¬ 
tional Garden Show in Vienna from April 18 to October 14 depicts an in¬ 
formal bouquet of spring and early summer flowers. The two orange cup 
2b’s are in the center of the design but are not outstanding. Two other stamps 
in the series feature vegetables and fruit. The 1958 semipostal Ifni stamp was 
issued in three different denominations with the surtax to aid victims of the 
Valencia flood. The design shows swallows and daffodils with arms of 
Valencia and Sidi Ifni. Once more the artist, designing from his imagination, 
has come forth with a five-petaled daffodil. Every year since 1947. Japan has 
issued a stamp or series of stamps to commemorate the National Athletic 
Meet. Between 1967 and 1971, flowers or flowering branches were included 
with the athlete. The 1968 stamp features a gymnist high over a bar in front 
of the Tojimbo Cliff and above a lovely three-headed orange-cup tazetta. 

The 1973 Bangladesh stamp is perhaps the most poignant. It was issued in 
three denominations with the incription "In memory of the martyrs of the 
liberation war.” Before a black and dark tan background, a small solitary poet 
with two slender leaves emerges through a crumpled and disintegrating skull. 
Also conveying a message but in more prosaic fashion, the 1971 Gabon stamp 
advertises “Fleurs par Avion.” A sleek four-engine plane flies over three large 
yellow daffodils, two with widely flanged trumpets and one with a doubled 
trumpet rather reminiscent of Hoflandia. The bright-blue background sets off 
the bright yellow of the blooms but causes the rather wispy foilage and stems 
to disappear. 

Several British railways have issued railway letter stamps during the past 
decade. In 1970. the Ravenglass & Eskdale Railway issued a stamp to com¬ 
memorate the William Wordsworth bicentenary. This stamp depicts a British 
locomotive on one side and a trio of golden daffodils on the other. Another 
recent British stamp issued by Jersey in 1974 displays an informal bouquet 
of three large yellow trumpets with a bud and two purple Dutch iris and a 
bud against a pale-green background. Queen Elizabeth in silhouette looks out 
from the upper-right corner. Ouecn Elizabeth is also present, although rather 
faint in pale orange, on the 10-sh. Gibraltar stamp from the early 1960’s. A 
beautiful Paper White ( N. papyraceus ) labled N, niveus stands out against 
a medium blue background. This tazetta is native to the region 

One of the most beautiful renditions of a tazetta is that on the 1976 
Japanese 60-y. stamp. A flower cluster with three open blooms and a bud 
rises amid soft green leaves before a darker green background. One of the 
yellow-cup blooms is shown in profile, one full front, and the third from the 
back. The sheath is an important part of the design, and shading of the 
blooms is effective. A gold-framed sheet of 100 of these stamps hangs in my 
living room. Another quite different tazetta appears on the 1973 Syrian stamp. 
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Here an orange-cup flower head with all blooms facing upward is shown 
against a brilliant red background. This stamp is one of a strip of five issued 
to commemorate the International Flower Show in Damascus. One tazcttafhat 
remains a mystery to me appears in a series of four flower stamps from Nepal. 
Although the Scott catalogues ofTer an explanation for most Nepalese issues, 
none is given for this block of four. Nepal, high in the Himalayan Mountains 
between India and Tibet, surely is not the native home of the attractive 
yellow-cup tazetta presented before a red curtain. Other stamps in the series 
include a vibrant red rhododendron in front of a snow-covered mountain 
(most logical), an orange African marigold with stylized black background, 
and a scraggly red poinsettia before a nondescript scene. Perhaps the artist 
longed for a warmer climate or was unfamiliar with other attractive native 
plant materials such as Lilium nepajense. 

Photographs of daffodils appear on three stamps from the Trucial States. 
Two 1972 Sharjah stamps feature daffodils in arrangements. Each is a part of 
a series depicting arrangements of different kinds of flowers. The arrange¬ 
ments lack imagination and depth, but each contains an amazing number of 
daffodils. The stamp from Umm-AI-Qiwain shows three blooms of a 2b with 
red-rimmed yellow cups. The picture of these three blooms before the black 
background reminds me of those sometimes seen in bulb catalogues. 

The stamp that prompted me to draw' together these data is the very lovely 
5F -f 25c semipostal stamp issued by Luxembourg in December 1976. It is 
part of a series of five flower stamps with the surtax for various charitable 
organizations. This stamp of N. pseudo-narcissus depicts two handsome pale- 
yellow daffodils w'ith darker trumpets and bright-green foliage against a pale- 
tan background. The perianth segments are slightly twisted. One of the 
blooms is almost full face, the other almost profile. The composition is most 
striking and the colors subtly attractive. Surely this rendition of the precursor 
of modern daffodils is one of my favorite from this group of stamps. 

References 

1, Watrous. Roberta C. Daffodils on Postage Stamps. The 1962 American 
Daffodil Yearbook, p. 27-29. 1961. 

2, Watrous. Roberta C. The Flowers that Bloom on Postage Stamps. The 
Daffodil Journal. Vol. Ill, p. 30-31,37. Sept. 1966. 

3, Watrous, Roberta C. The United States Post Office has Discovered 
Daffodils! The Daffodil Journal. Vol. 5, p. 137. March 1969. 


Daffodil Stamps 


Country Scott No. Year Ref. 


Afghanistan 

542 

1961 


546 

1961 


548a 

1961 


B50 

1962 


B51 a 

1962 

Andorra (Spanish) 

58 

1966 


60 

1966 


Remarks 

tazetta or poet 
same as 542 

souv. sheet contains 546 (perf. & 
imperf.) 

542 surcharged in red “UNESCO 
+ 25 PS” 

548a surcharged as above (perf. 

& imperf.) 

4 N. pseudonarcissus 
4 N. poeticus 
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Andorra (French) 

227 

1973-4 

Austria 

984 

1974 

Bangladesh 

39-41 

1973 

Bulgaria 

1559 

1966 

Burundi 

437b 

1973 


Cl 89b 

1973 

Gabon 

€109 

1971 

Gibraltar 

159 

1960-6 

Greece 

624 

1958 

Hungary 

B231 

1963 


B233a 

1963 


B233b 

1963 

Ifni 

B33-5 

1958 

Iran 

1390-1 

1966 

Iraq 

527 

1970 


533 

1970 


539 

1970 


621 

1971 


726 

1975 

Israel 

85 

1954 


159 

1959 

Japan 

712 

1961 


970 

1968 


1198 

1974 


1198a 

1974 


1245 

1976 

Jersey 

98 

1974 

Luxembourg 

301 

1955 


B309 

1976 

Macao 

376 

1953 

Nepal 

225 

1969 

Netherlands 

B251 

1953 

Poland 

1286 

1964 

Ravenglass & 
Eskdale Railway 


1970 

Romania 

1113 

1956 


2335 

1972 

U.S.S.R. 

3919 

1971 

San Marino 

336 

1953 

Sharjah 

— 

1972 


— 

1972 

Switzerland 

B159 

1946 


B340 

1964 

Syria 

642 

1973 

Um-Al-Qiwain 

— 

— 

United States 

1366 

1969 


*Ref, 4 is the present article* 


4 poet (perf. & imperf.) 

4 red 2b in mixed bouquet 
4 poet 

4 N. poeticus (all yellow!) 

4 red 2a, part of block of four 
4 same as 437b 
4 trumpets and double (perf, & 
imperf.) 

4 N. niveus (— N. papyraceus) 

\ N. poeticus 

2 red 1 a or 2a (perf. & imperf.) 

B231 in strip of 4 (perf. & imperf.) 
B231 in minisheet (perf. & 
imperf.) 

4 lb or 2b (5 petals!) 

2 N. iazetta 

4 jV. poeticus (no red in cup) 

527 overprinted 
527 overprinted 
527 overprinted & surcharged 
527 surcharged 
1 N. tazetta 
1 N. tazetta 
1 N. tazetta 
4 /V. tazetta 

4 N. tazetta 

souv. sheet of three 1198 
4 N . tazetta 
4 yellow la’s and iris 
1 orange 2a’s 
4 yellow la’s 
1 N. tazetta 
4 N. tazetta 

1 yellow 1 b’s or 2b’s 

2 Fortune (orange 2a) 

4 yellow' la’s 
4 yellow' la 

4 N. steliaris (N. poeticus subsp,) 

4 diamond daffodils (5 petals) 
t N, poeticus 
4 1 a’s in arrangement 

4 la’s and lb’s in arrangement 

1 N, poeticus 

2 /V. pseudonarcissus (red trumpet) 
4 Orange cup tazetta 

4 2b’s or 3b’s. sheet of 16 

3 red 2a’s in park planting 
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FUN, FOOD, FLOWERS, AND FRIENDLY PEOPLE 

By Betty and Brian Duncan, Northern Ireland 

Description of a trip through California and Oregon defies abbreviation 
but the title of this report just about sums up what amounted to the happiest 
holiday we could imagine. The excuse for the visit to California and Oregon 
was to attend the Annual Convention of the American Daffodil Society in 
San Francisco, but we lingered for a further two and a half weeks. 

As there have been other reporters on the Convention itself, we will deal 
only briefly and generally with the great event. We were greatly impressed 
by the organization of the Convention which was an outstanding success in 
every way. Our congratulations and thanks go to Jack Romine and his team 
who worked like beavers to ensure the enjoyment and comfort of all. The 
program was full, but not crowded, thus leaving time for rest and “ceilidh" 
and to study the flowers in the show at leisure. The coach trips gave an op¬ 
portunity to admire the unique setting of the Bay City from all sides. There 
were gardens large, small, wild, trim, sunny and arrid, shady and damp, 
which displayed a range of plants including giant trees, minute mosses, mag¬ 
nificent magnolias, dazzling cacti and succulents in full flower—and, of 
course, daffodils old and new, some planted in neat rows, some in tidy groups, 
and some scattered with gay abandon in long grass. The visits seemed to be 
chosen with care to illustrate that in gardening “anything goes” and that 
whatever the individual whims of the gardener, daffodils are sufficiently 
adaptable to fit into the planting scheme. 

It was again a pleasure to assist in judging the flowers at the show'. We 
hope forgiveness will be granted for daring to touch some of the flowers and 
for any other transgressions of the ADS rules, which stewards may have been 
too kind to point out. It was good to find that Kitty Bloomer also liked to 
have a look at the back of the flowers during judging — a perverted trait 
which Louise Hardison remembered from Philadelphia with some legpulling 
amusement. As for the flowers, it was nice to see two of Willie Dunlop’s 
flowers as the final contenders for Best Bloom: Ormeau grown by Bill Roese 
and Wedding Bell grown by Stan Baird, the latter gaining the votes that 
counted. The Carncairn Cup for Irish-raised varieties was also won by Stan 
Baird with a very nice group including the Best Bloom and the best Pink Isle 
we have seen for some time — yet another Dunlop flower. Sid du Bose had 
flowers of a very' high standard and his Daydream, displaying a lovely green 
halo, was perfection. Other flowers specially noted were a poeticus seedling 
T-E-D 8 (Sid du Bose), and Jobi (Bonnie Bowers). Ormeau, Festivity, Celilo, 
and Audubon were much better throughout the show than we can grow them 
in the British Isles. 

One of the other highlights of the Convention was the announcement of 
the presentation of the Peter Barr Cup to Dr. Tom Throckmorton for his 
work in connection with the classification of daffodils. As strong supporters 
of his proposed changes, it was good to be present as he received formal 
recognition from the hallowed Westminster Halls of the RHS. Our congratu¬ 
lations to Dr. Tom — never has the Cup been awarded more deservedly. 

President Bill Ticknor is a no-nonsense type of chairman to he admired. 
He gets through the essentia] business in rapid time. He obviously has his 
finger on the ADS pulse, his homework done, he knows what is wanted for 
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the good of all, and with a nice blend of diplomacy and organized democracy, 
decisions are made with a minimum of public debate. 

This convention confirmed impressions gained at Philadelphia; the same 
friendly atmosphere prevailed as like-minded people gathered from far and 
near to discuss their favorite flower, away from the pressure of business. 
ADS conventions are fun, and habit-forming. 

During the remainder of our stay there was interest and a new' experience 
around every corner and nearly always sunny weather and the vast and 
beautiful blue Pacific. To give a full report of the sights which impressed us 
throughout our travels would require much more space than even your per¬ 
suasive, agreeable, and excellent editor, insatiable seeker of material that she 
is, would want. We will, therefore, try to restrict our remarks principally to 
impressions of daffodils and daffodil people and leave scenic description to 
others with the literary ability to do it justice. Just let us suggest that anyone 
who has not driven on Highway 101 or El Camino Real from Los Angeles 
to Portland ought not to leave this earth without doing so. 

But there was much more besides a great variety of magnificent scenery, 
vegetation, wild life, and agriculture which kept minds alert and mourning 
the brevity of our stay. Our lasting memories will be of the wonderful 
friendly people who showed such kindness in entertaining us so lavishly. 
Firstly, we must thank Bill and Rosemary Roese, who were primarily re¬ 
sponsible for our invitation to the Convention and who, we like to think, 
became our firm friends during our three weeks under their care. They drove 
us in their car, always on the scenic route, about 2,000 miles from San Fran¬ 
cisco to Santa Maria and then from Los Angeles to Vancouver on the afore¬ 
mentioned Highway 101. There was never a dull mile, Rosies smile never 
faded, and Bill’s wit and humor progressively improved as we all got better 
acquainted, The conversation didn’t often reach a high intellectual level, but 
as Bill would say, “we sure had a lot of fun.” 

Some day we hope to have an opportunity to repay Bill and Rosie in ap¬ 
propriate style. Other debts arc owed to Marilyn Howe, our prettiest chauf¬ 
feur, who took time off w'ork to collect us at Santa Maria and deliver us to 
the home of Harold and Margaret Koopowitz in Irvine, a mileage involving 
more than the length of Ireland. On the way we called for lunch with Ken 
Dorwin in Santa Barbara. Memories of the visit include Ken’s happy grin, 
daughter Ellen’s quiet charm, a beautiful home with carved oriental front 
door and furniture, an elegantly prepared lunch, and gopher traps amongst 
magnificent ranunculus in the garden. 

We hope the Koopowitz kids will forgive our intrusion — they were regu¬ 
larly boarded out as their parents entertained us. We shall long remember 
Charlton Heston and Deborah Kerr in a live performance at the wonderfully 
impressive Ahmanson Theatre, a magic day at Disneyland, a tour of the new 
University campus including glasshouses with lovely orchids and some of 
Harold’s seedlings; more and yet more of Harold’s seedlings at several distant 
points, frightening four- and five-lane freeways, and the Goodyear blimp, 
“Del Taco” Mexican food; lively debate between an old-fashioned Ulsterman 
and a liberal-minded American Kiwi lady on male chauvinism; youthful 
antics on a skateboard rink, and the most beautifully laid out Rodgers’ garden 
center; blackeyed Suzie (Thitnbergia alata) growing outside in Harold’s garden; 
white egrets and American avocets in their marshland sanctuary; the absence 
of overhead cables in the aesthetically successful new town of Irvine, and a 
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particularly “Irish” advertisement for the sale of “Clean Dirt.” And all the 
time there was talk of daffodils and regular visits to admire a Mitsch pink 
seedling D 17/30 which Harold was watching closely as it developed prior 
to cutting for the Descanso Show, where it eventually won the Gold Ribbon 
as Best in Show, to the obvious delight of its owner. 

The Descanso Outdoor Show was the highlight of our visit to Southern 
California. To stage a show out of doors seemed to us to tempt providence 
to a degree which we in the British Isles would never dare. We hope our 
presence did not provide the sudden pre-judging gust which created such 
dismay amongst exhibitors as they surveyed the resultant mass of contorted, 
twisted, and intermingled flowers being beaten by wildly flapping plastic 
covers. The rush of exhibitors, judges, visitors, and officials to render first aid 
in the disaster area was so prompt and so effective that there were no really 
serious casualties and few if any reserves were brought into play. Thereafter 
the weather behaved and it was a pleasure to assist in judging a really excel¬ 
lent show containing many flowers of the highest standard. We now under¬ 
stand why Ormeau is so highly regarded in America. Though we grow the 
variety in quantity, we have never seen it in such good form as it seemed to 
appear everywhere in California and Oregon. It was Reserve Best Bloom in 
San Francisco and was one of the contenders at Descanso. Other flowers to 
impress were Tangent, Amber Glow, Cool Crystal, and Snow Gem. Sid du 
Bose has many excellent well-grown flowers and was perhaps the most suc¬ 
cessful exhibitor. Bill Roese showed the reserve best bloom, a very perfect 
little Estrella x Merlin seedling. 

The information ‘'pagoda." with beautifully designed pedestals (Gerard 
Wayne’s imaginative work) illustrated the enthusiasm of the Southern Cali¬ 
fornia Daffodil Society members and their desire to influence flower-loving 
visitors to the Descanso Gardens to join their ranks. As the day progressed 
through lunch in Hospitality House, afternoon Mexican tequila, cheese, and 
biscuits in Jay and Faye Pengra’s home, and evening meal from Faye’s menu 
of delicious Mexican dishes prepared by members, our admiration for the 
capacity of our new-found American friends to enjoy themselves and make 
visitors welcome almost changed to envy. 

Next day was spent quietly reliving experiences of our visit to Southern 
California, viewing the framework of the new Roese home, and helping to 
make numerous crosses amongst Bill’s daffodils. I don’t know if Bill approved 
of many of my “crazy cross" ideas, but he gave me a free hand and I hope 
he will be rewarded with some nice seedlings in five years’ time. 

The journey to Oregon was a scenic delight and we will never forget the 
awe-inspiring redwoods constantly reminding us of our insignificance. To 
walk amongst them is a humbling experience. In the still shadowy quiet, 
voices drop to near whispers, softly trodden steps seem obligatory, and in¬ 
tuitive thought creeps over all in the presence of these historic giants. 

At the end of the journey was a stay in the comfortable guest house at 
Mount Angel Abbey, St. Benedict. Our host, Father Athanasius Buchholz, 
having assured us that the foundations of the establishment would withstand 
the visitation of two Scottish Presbyterians and two Baptists, had a well- 
arranged itinerary for us in which visits to the Mitsch daffodils figured prom¬ 
inently. Even the weather was beautiful, most unlike what we had been led 
to expect in Oregon, and the Mitsch daffodils were magnificent. What a thrill 
to meet the great man! Having been too late in joining the daffodil fraternity 
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to meet Guy Wilson and Lionel Richardson, it was worth traveling halfway 
round the world to meet the surviving member of the three greatest raisers 
of our century. Mr. Mitsch is so modest it is doubtful if he realizes the tre- 
mendous contribution he has made to the development of daffodils. His 
fields are full of beautiful seedlings, and though he would admit that perhaps 
he keeps too many, I think this is in the very nature of flower breeders, who 
love their flowers so much at it is difficult, if not impossible, to be sufficiently 
ruthless. Mr. Mitsch's reputation in creating exciting novelties in the trian- 
drus, cyclamineus. and jonquilla divisions is well known, and these creations 
are likely to remain his greatest contribution. Even so, it was a surprise to find 
how really good many of them were. If wc were to pick one flower as a 
variety to survive the test of time, it would be Jetfirc. We predict that it will 
be grown by the tens of tons before the end of this century. It has the same 
free flowering and rapid bulb increasing habits as Tetc-a-Tetc; it is excep¬ 
tionally durable and sunproof and the colors of orange and gold match many 
of the best Division 2 Y-R flowers. Plant habit is ideal, stems in sturdy pro¬ 
portion, and the flowers of good exhibition form. For exhibitors it has the 
fault of being too early for most shows but this is an advantage for garden 
display purposes. We just couldn't resist the temptation to order some more 
bulbs though wc already have the variety. If it can be persuaded to produce 
seed or viable pollen, it might be a useful parent for breeding quality red 
trumpets. Others to impress were Prefix, Barlow, and especially Rival, which 
is perhaps unrivalled as a yellow cyclamineus hybrid; Swallow was a re¬ 
versed flower in the same division. Piculet, Eland, and Stratosphere are also 
flowers of almost faultless quality. 

Mr. Mitsch's pinks and reverse bicolors have also rightfully received world 
acclaim. The former are just about unbeatable for color, and seedlings in 
the pipeline indicate that perianths to match arc now being applied. The 
reverse bicolors keep getting better with cleaner, sharper contrast, but with 
Daydream on the scene for so long the improvement is not so dramatic; 
however the groundwork for a deep gold perianth with pure white trumpet 
or crown has been done — perhaps ihat ideal rests amongst the thousands of 
two- or three-year-old Mitsch seedlings? 

Flowers already mentioned were as expected. The surprise was to find such 
quality amongst seedlings of other types for which Mr. Mitsch has not yet 
really made a name. It was a salutary experience to find an all-yellow Division 
2 flower at least as good as Golden Joy or Golden Jewel, but no surprise to 
find that Camelot was also involved in its breeding. Also JJ/59 (Seedling X 
Qucenscourt) was a white trumpet of sufficient merit to cause a few mind’s- 
eye comparisons with Ulster’s best. Pink trumpets are on the way. JJ/11 
(Rima x C. E. RadclifT) having about the smoothest perianth of any pink 
in the fields. Then, there was a seedling stock, since named Resplendent, 
which drew us back to see it again and again. It is a 2 Y-R raised from 
(Narvik x California Gold) x Flaming Meteor. The stock was a mass of 
tall strong-stemmed flowers of a quality and form which reminded us of 
John Lea's Loch Hope, though perhaps the color is not quite so vivid. 
Through three days of bright sunshine there was no sign of burning. We 
liked it. we wanted it, and wc hope to have a few bulbs for autumn planting, 
though Mr. Mitsch warned that it had never been so good in previous years. 
One of our great interests was to see Cotinga, the new pink cyclamineus 
hybrid. It just about obliged by opening, hut it did not have a chance to 
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develop to maturity. It did, however, develop sufficiently to show great prom¬ 
ise and distinctiveness and we hope that someday we may have the oppor¬ 
tunity of using its pollen on Lilac Charm and Delta Wings, etc. Several other 
very small seedling stocks of similar type were noted with interest, another 
reminder that new breaks seem to occur concurrently throughout the world, 
even though hybridists achieve these breaks by very separate and individual 
approaches. Pink doubles and pink cyclamineus flowers are now almost com¬ 
monplace — if expensive — novelties. 

To do justice to the Mitsch flowers would require more time, space and 
accurate notes. Let it just he said that if envy be a sin. then the life, achieve¬ 
ments and example of Grant and Amy Mitsch provides much sinning 
material. 

So to our next call, following a drive along part of the beautiful Columbia 
River gorge with stops at the magnificent and spectacular Wahkeena and 
Multnomah Falls, names already well known to daffodil fanciers throughout 
the world as names of flowers raised by our new' hosts, Murray and Estella 
Evans. Though the weather was beautiful during our short slay, spring had 
not quite arrived at the Evans' hilltop home and there was hardly a daffodil 
to be seen. But with such company, such cuisine, such an outlook, and such 
teeming wildlife, who needs daffodils? Before our visit to America, corre¬ 
spondents and acquaintances had prepared us well for meeting Murray and 
Estella. We almost felt wc knew them before we met at the Convention in 
San Francisco. Murray modestly refers to himself as a country hick; he is 
about the best-read country hick you'll find, and has a greater awareness of 
what’s going on around the world than many a city slicker. He’s a bit of a 
philosopher and is rich in potent, amusing, and quotable comments which hit 
the heart of the subject under debate. Wc were glad to have Bill and Rose¬ 
mary still with us as neither of us was capable of fully appreciating the finer 
details of the fantastic range of fishing tackle, flics, rods, hooks, reels, lines, 
etc., all apparently collected and assembled for the purpose of stalking steel- 
head, w'hich we gathered is the Rolls Royce of fish in Oregon. 

If, as indeed it was, eating was a feature of our trip, then the Thanksgiving 
dinner which Estella prepared in our honor w r as the meal to cap all meals: 
turkey with special stuffing, sweet potatoes, scalloped potatoes an gratin. with 
salad of avocado, lettuce, artichoke, radish, onion, celery, beet, sprouts, 
mushrooms, etc., followed by Estclla’s pumpkin pie, a new and delicious 
experience. 

One never knows where a step will lead and certainly when we planted 
our first daffodils shortly after our marriage in 1959, we little thought that 
they would open the gates to undreamed-of tours and a host of new friends. 
With thanks to daffodils, and to all those kind people who helped make our 
trip so memorable, we close our account with the hope that we have an 
opportunity to return hospitality in Ulster and that we may someday return 
to the Pacific coast. 
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TIPS FOR POINT SCORING DAFFODILS 
STEM 10%, POSE 10%, SIZE 10% 

By Helen K. Link, Brooklyn , Indiana 

Earlier articles in this series are: Condition 20% (March 1976); Substance 
and Texture 15% (September 1976); Form 20% (December 1976); Color 
15% (March 1977). 

Stem 10% 

The stem of a daffodil may be compared to a telephone pole. It carries the 
essential elements. Eighty percent of the points allocated in the scale of points 
applies to the bloom(s). 

The stem should be strong enough to support the flower head. It should 
be relatively straight, but not so stiff that it is artificial in appearance. The 
length of the stem should be in proportion to the size of the bloom(s). 

The color of the stem may be judged under the color of the entire speci¬ 
men, or, if the judge wishes, he or she may consider it under stem. It should 
be a healthy green; however, some cultivars have light-green stems. For exam¬ 
ple, Estrellita 6a has a chartreuse stem which is normal for that cultivar and 
therefore should not be penalized. 

Factors such as bruised areas, cuts, or brown spots on the stem may be 
penalized under either condition or stem. Things that the judge should con¬ 
sider when judging stem are: length and diameter of stem in proportion to 
size of flower, straightness, and sturdiness. A slight twisting of stem is not 
objectionable, but any stem that has the longitudinal ridges twisted around 
the stem should be penalized according to the severity of the defect. 

The stem should be well proportioned. Some cultivars have a stem that is 
very large in diameter at the ground and tapers rapidly to a small diameter at 
the neck. This type of stem is usually very stiff in appearance and apt to be 
too short in proportion to size of flower head. 

As only 10 points are allocated to stem, the judge should be careful not to 
penalize too severely for a stem that is slightly twisted, somewhat short, or 
that has slight weakness. A 2-point penalty is one-fifth the total points for 
stem. 

Foliage is not judged with a specimen. If it is used it should be of the same 
general type as that plant from which the specimens came, especially when 
species and some cultivars in Divisions V, VI, and VII are exhibited. Foliage 
should not be cut from exhibition plants. 

The use of daffodil foliage in a show is entirely the decision of the show 
management. The ADS does not advocate or prohibit its use, but for the 
sake of bulb conservation thought should be given to its use. Other plant 
foliage such as yew' or boxwood clippings are plentiful and make excellent 
wedging material. 

Pose 10% 

Pose may be defined as “to put or set in place, or given a position.” The 
correct pose for a daffodil depends upon the division to which it belongs, and 
in some divisions upon the normal pose lor that particular cultivar. Pose is 
inherited from the parents, and often may be an aid in identifying cultivars. 

The judge should expect to find blooms from Divisions I, II, III, IV (one 
bloom to the stem), and IX holding their heads approximately at a right 
angle, or in other words “looking the judge in the eye.” Often certain cultivars 
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will droop their heads until mature and then straighten up. Festivity 2b 
usually hangs its head slightly; however, it is an exceptionally good flower in 
spite of that small defect. Scapes with long necks are more apt to droop than 
those with short, stout necks. 

Divisions V, VI, and VII are composed of garden hybrids. In order to be 
classified in a certain division the hybrid should have characteristics of one 
parent species dominant; however, since the genes from both parents are 
present, characteristics of both parents may show up to some extent. The 
originator must choose in which division to place the hybrid with a knowledge 
of the characteristics of the parents. 

In Division V the judge may expect to find the flower heads more or less 
drooping. This is characteristic of N. triandrus. The majority of the cultivars 
have more than one bloom to the stem. There are a few single flowered, such 
as Jchol 5a, and the more recent introduction Whisper 5a. Both have quite 
large flowers with a pose somewhat less than a right angle. Since Whisper 
came from Orange Glory 6a X Dawn 5b and carries characteristics of both 
parents, it could have been placed in either Div. V or VI. 

Scapes from Division VI may have the pose of Narcissus cyclamineus 
clearly evident, which is somewhat less than a right angle or perhaps better 
described as hanging their heads, but as in Division V, not all cultivars 
measure up to the species in pose; therefore, the correct pose for the cultivar 
is based on the normal pose for that particular cultivar rather than a set pose 
for the division. Bushtit 6a holds its head high while Jctfire 6a hangs its head. 
Flyaway 6a is an excellent example of an interspecies cross with the result of 
multiple flowers, a characteristic of Narcissus jonquiUa. Narcissus cyclamineus 
is clearly evident in the form of the florets, and the name gives a very suitable 
description of the upward pose of the individual florets. 

Scapes from Division VII may carry single or multiple blooms. The single 
flowered scapes, for example Dainty Miss 7b and Shah 7a, hold their heads 
high. Multiple flowered scapes, however, may have blooms which assume 
various poses; some florets are held high while others may droop, for example 
Pipit 7b. 

Scapes from Division VIII are multiple flowered. They may be dome 
shaped with many florets in various poses. Some scapes may have only a few 
florets which face in one direction. The judge should consider the pose of the 
individual florets as well as that of the entire scape. The overall pose should 
he a pleasing, graceful combination of many different poses. Although grace 
does not receive any points on the scale for judging (except miniatures), it 
ought to be considered when judging multiple flowered scapes. The position 
of the flowers as well as the voids should produce a pleasing pattern in which 
each flower can be seen to the best advantage. Often manipulation of the 
individual florets may improve their pose on the stem. Pose may also affect 
the balance of multi-flowcrcd scapes. 

When considering pose the judge should remember a constant factor which 
applies to all 12 divisions: long, thin necks which twist or hold the blooms in 
ungainly positions should be penalized. Since pose receives 10 points on the 
judging scale a scape with less than perfect pose should not be penalized too 
heavily. Two points would be equal to one-fifth the allotted points. 

The judge should study as many cultivars as possible in order to know the 
normal pose for a particular cultivar, especially in Divisions V, VI, and VII. 
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Since hybridizing has given us many interspecies crosses as well as second 
generation hybrids pose is one of the more difficult qualities to access. 

Size 10% 

The size of a daffodil flower scape is a difficult quality for any judge to 
assess. Many factors must be considered, and unless the judge is very sure 
the specimen is an extremely small flower for the cultivar, he or she should 
penalize it with caution. 

Weather and soil conditions are factors in producing sizable show flowers, 
as are mineral elements, disease-free bulbs, and the use of certain fertilizers. 
The judge should be aware that over-fertilization can produce blooms so large 
that they are coarse and floppy. The ideal scape is one that shows a good 
overall culture by its firm substance, smooth texture, clean clear color, and 
normal size for the cultivar. 

It is difficult for the judge to ascertain the normal size for a seedling on the 
show bench. As seedlings are shown under number, the judge may not know 
the parentage of a seedling unless advised by the exhibitor who is kind enough 
to include the information on the entry tag. If the judge is familiar with the 
parents, he or she may have some idea about size: however, the judge should 
take into consideration the possibility of the dominant gene factor for size 
when species are used as parents. 

Daffodils grown in areas where the temperature and moisture are ideal for 
their culture are much larger than those grown in drier, warmer areas. For 
instance, flowers grown in Oklahoma and Texas will be considerably smaller 
than those grown in Oregon. The judge should not penalize too severely for 
the size of the flower if the other qualities are good. Judges should always 
look over the entire show before starting to judge: then they can have some 
idea of the general quality of what is grown in that area. 

Miniatures are especially difficult to judge lor size. Some cultivars seem to 
be small in some areas and about standard in other areas. For instance, Pango 
ft W-Y and Marionette 2 Y-YYR if fertilized and given good care can be too 
large for the miniature section in our area. When placed in a collection they 
look much too large when compared with the small, dainty miniatures. As 
they arc on the ADS Approved List of Miniatures they must be judged: how¬ 
ever, they might be left out of collections, and smaller specimens used that 
arc more in keeping with those that are definitely small. Uniformity is not 
essential for miniature collections where each specimen is a different named 
cultivar or species, but an overly large flower does not add grace to the 
collection. 
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DAFFODILS IN THE VIRGINIA 
GOVERNOR’S MANSION 

By Polly Brooks, Richmond, Virginia 

When Spring is only a promise, daffodils come to the Mansion, sometimes 
even before the end of January with a few tiny N. asturiensis. Next come 
Bambi, Little Gem, N. calcicola, N. bulbocodium romieuxii, bulbocodium 
nivalis, etc,, depending on the weather. Among the earliest of the standards to 
herald the coming of spring are Estrellita, Cornet, and Satellite, I especially 
like Estrellita (6a Mitsch 1954) because it comes so early and holds its own for 
a long time in garden and house. It lends itself so well for use inside either 
alone or with other flowers: the stem is straight, strong, thin, and tall; the 
medium-size blooms are large enough to make a good showing, yet small 
enough to use anywhere. The Cornet w'hen planted in a sunny sheltered place 
comes very early, and, it too, keeps well. This pale yellow cyclamineus is a 
very smooth large flower on a short stem. I use it often. It multiples well, 
whereas Satellite does not for me. 

Some of the very loveliest of all the tiny miniature daffodils have been 
featured here in March and through the first part of April: Tanagra, Rosa¬ 
line Murphy, Snipe, Stella Turk, N. rupicola, N. watieri (this one always 
steals the show), Flomay, N. triandrus aurantiacus, Hawera. etc. Prolific 
Pixie’s Sister, Baby Moon, and the lovely fragrant minute Kidling bring the 
miniature season to a close while some of the latest poets, Vireo, and Re¬ 
prieve linger a little longer until N. bifiorus (the old “Twin Sisters”) closes 
the daffodil season at April’s end or early in May, depending on the weather. 
I always refrigerate a few- of the latest ones for an added interest in arrange¬ 
ments when the daffodil season Is supposedly over. They do keep well if cut 
as soon as opened. 

Daffodils, “everybody’s flower,” have been used here for approximately 
five months of the year, starting with Paper White and Soleil d’Or from the 
florist after Thanksgiving and continuing through Christmas. Yellow trum¬ 
pets arrive after Christmas followed by a red-cup that looks somewhat like 
Fortune. Florist daffodils have been used until the earliest ones from the 
garden bring a very special ray of sunshine. Garden daffodils have been used 
extensively and abundantly in this Mansion because they have been readily 
available in quantities for a long period of time. T recall the late Carey Quinn 
when he spoke to my garden club here in Richmond many years ago saying 
that “anybody, but anybody, can have daffodils for two months, and if one 
makes a special effort it can be extended to three months.’'' I do make that 
special effort. The daffodils come in so many sizes, forms, colors, etc., that 
they lend themselves to most situations whether used alone or with other 
flowers and foliage. 

I recall last April a formal dinner honoring the justices of the Supreme 
Court of Virginia. There were many lovely flowers all over the Mansion, 
Including daffodils. A very small arrangement of perhaps 20 to 25 Kidling 
and buds with its own foliage and bits of rabbit’s foot fern in a footed silver 
salt cellar drew' more attention, comments, and inquiries than all the others 
put together. It w r as the men who seemed most intrigued and wanted to know 
where to get them. Needless to say, some bulbs were promised and delivered 
in September since I had a great quantity of Kidling. 
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I recall a formal reception in February honoring the legislators and their 
wives. Some of the earliest small daffodils were featured in the epergnettes of 
the candelabra on the dining room table: Little Gem. Small Talk, N. calciola. 
Little Beauty, N. bulbocodium romieuxii, bulbocodium nivalis , etc. With 
these I used bits of small fern, species crocus (they stay open in a lighted 
room), eranthis and foliage, snowdrops, blue Siberian scilla, bits of pale 
yellow forced forsythia, and a tiny red species tulip that a friend brought me 
from Turkey some years back. This, too, was the topic of much conversation 
and admired greatly. 1 find it most fun to use the unusual and the unexpected. 
And where else can you get them except from your own yard! 

At other times, tiny miniature daffodil blossoms were found floating in 
finger bowls at formal dinners. At times they were seen displayed in tiny old 
pill bottles set in dark green wood blocks with each daffodil labeled properly. 
These were usually placed on a chest in the entrance hall where visitors could 
enjoy them at their own pace. This I have done also with miniature roses. 1 
have found very useful for displaying daffodils effectively, both small and 
large, the small squatty (holds much water) with-a-smal 1-neck “Sure Thing 1 ' 
bottle from the beauty shop. The bottles were set deep (with only the neck 
showing) in a “just-the-right-size” wooden block, then the whole thing was 
sprayed green with the hard-to-get Design Master. Small clippings of dwarf 
English box were used. You can make this look like a clump of daffodils 
growing in a garden or however you wish. This block is also good for carrying 
specimens to your garden club or to display your collection. It makes a nice 
gift filled with flowers to take to someone in a hospital. One friend even com¬ 
plained that while in the hospital some doctors came, admired the daffodils 
and their names, and then left forgetting to attend to her. 

I recall several years ago a distinguished visitor to the Mansion from 
Switzerland and how happy she was to see the miniature daffodils displayed 
especially for her. She remarked that she had not seen any since she left home 
and that this was the greatest treat of all for her. She knew some of these 
daffodils, and, to me, that was a great thrill. 

When the first garden daffodil arrive, be they large or smalt, a couple or a 
dozen, I usually use them alone “for to better to sec them. 1 ' Placed in some 
unexpected or in some prominent place, they are always found and enjoyed. 
I recall one early spring I cut my first five Estrellitas (it snowed that night) 
and placed them into a five-tubed crystal contemporary container with some 
of the yellowish greenish liriope foliage (no extra daffodil foliage was avail¬ 
able in the garden so early in the season). These daffodils were the center of 
attraction at the Coffee. So little to do that brings so much enjoyment to so 
many! Of course, the snow outside made these daffodils much more out¬ 
standing. 

Another time, a mass of Silver Chimes in a silver bowl with candytuft and 
some greenery on the dining table brought special praises from luncheon 
guests. The white flowering peach that blooms with the daffodils and which 
can be forced earlier is especially lovely with daffodils. It will start flowering 
the third year from seed. Once you have it, you will not do without it! My 
first peach seedling was brought to me many years ago when I lived in 
Roanoke by a gentle little lady from her home in South Carolina. Every year 
I have dozens of this peach seedling coming up all over my garden where the 
squirrels bury the seed after eating the peach. 

A large mass arrangement of daffodils in all their glory from the palest 
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yellows into golds, red-cups, all-whites, whites with yellow cups, whites with 
red cups in varying sizes and forms in a large old brass bowl used with daffo¬ 
dil foliage, fern, new growth of forsythia, pussy willow, boxwood, or whatever 
was available at the time seemed to say a very special cheery welcome to 
those who came. This w'as usually seen in the entrance hall during the daffodil 
season. Toward the end of the daffodil season the pale blue willow amsonia 
enhances the daffodils in arrangements. Some blue flowers were often used 
in the dining room arrangement to pick up the blue in the hand-embroidered 
Virginia Seal on the chairs. A touch of red was used when feasible for the 
same reason. 

Twenty years ago a friend gave me my start of willow amsonia which she 
found growing wild in a ravine on her farm. I have divided it many times 
and have shared it with many people. This willow-leaf amsonia is a native 
wild flower of Virginia named for an I 8th century Virginia physician, Charles 
Amson (Taylor Encyclopedia of Gardening). It seems to have disappeared 
in the wild but is grown in cultivation. This amsonia, which has terminal 
clusters of pale blue flowers, belongs to the dogbane family, Apocynaceae. 
“The Greek name is based on the superstition that the plants of this family are 
poisonous to dogs” (The Book of Wild Flowers, puhlished by the National 
Geographic Society, 1924). 

Mrs. Mills E. Godwin, Jr., speaks about the daffodils used in the Mansion 
in her book “Living in a Legacy. Virginia’s Executive Mansion” which was 
released in November. 

(Polly Brooks has arranged the flowers, mostly from her garden , during 
both Godwin administrations. 1966-70 and 1974-78.) 


THE REVISED SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION 

A preliminary account, based on a letter from Mr. John Cowell, RHS 
Secretary, was published in the September issue of the Journal (p. 5-6). This 
included the essentials of the new plan, and a number of examples. In the 
RHS publication “Daffodils 1977’” the revisions are given in full with ex¬ 
planatory comments by H. A. Kingdom. We quote below the official version 
of the new, revised system of daffodil classification. 

1. The classification of a daffodil cultivar shall be based on the description 
and measurements submitted by the person registering the variety, or shall 
be the classification submitted by such person. 

2. Colours applicable to the description of daffodil cultivars are abbrev¬ 
iated as follows; 

W white or whitish 
G green 
Y yellow 
P pink 
O orange 
R red 
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3. For purposes of description, the daffodil flower shall be divided into 
perianth and corona. 

4. The perianth shall be described by the letter or letters of the colour 
code most appropriate. 

5. The corona shall be divided into three zones: an eye-zone, a mid-zone, 
and the edge or rim. Suitable coded colour descriptions shall describe these 
three zones, beginning with the eye-zone and extending to the rim. 

6. The letter or letters of the colour code most accurately describing the 
perianth shall follow the division designation. 

7. The letters of the colour code most accurately describing the zones 
of the corona shall then follow, from the eye-zone to the rim separated from 
the perianth letters by a hyphen. In Division 4. the letters of the colour code 
most accurately describing the admixture of petals and petaloids replacing 
the corona shall follow in proper order, using 3, 2, or 1 colour codes as 
appropriate. 

8. If the corona is substantially of a single colour, a single letter of the 
colour code shall describe it. 

Using these basic requirements, daffodils may be classified as follows: 

Division 1: Trumpet Daffodils of Garden Origin 
Distinguishing characters: One flower to a stem; trumpet or corona as long 
or longer than the perianth segments. 

Division 2: Long-Cupped Daffodils of Garden Origin 
Distinguishing characters: One flower to a stem; cup or corona more than 
one-third, but less than equal to the length of the perianth segments. 

Division 3: Short-Cupped Daffodils of Garden Origin 
Distinguishing characters: One flower to a stem; cup or corona not more than 
one-third the length of the perianth segments. 

Division 4: Double Daffodils of Garden Origin 
Distinguishing characters: Double flowers. 

Division 5: Triandrus Daffodils of Garden Origin 
Distinguishing characters: Characteristics of Narcissus triandrus predominant. 

Division 6: Cyclamineus Daffodils of Garden Origin 
Distinguishing characters: Characteristics of Narcissus cyclamineus predomi¬ 
nant. 

Division 7: Jonquilla Daffodils of Garden Origin 
Distinguishing characters: Characteristics of Narcissus jonquilla group pre¬ 
dominant. 

Division 8: Tazetta Daffodils of Garden Origin 
Distinguishing characters: Charistics of the Narcissus tazetta group predomi¬ 
nant. 

Division 9: Poeticus Daffodils of Garden Origin 
Distinguishing characters: Characteristics of the Narcissus poeticus group 
predominant. 

Division 10: Species and Wild Forms and Wild Hybrids 
All species and wild or reputedly wild forms and hybrids. Double forms of 
these varieties are included. 

Division 11: Split-Corona Daffodils of Garden Origin 
Distinguishing characters: Corona split for at least one-third of its length. 

Division 12: Miscellaneous Daffodils 
All daffodils not falling into any one of the foregoing Divisions. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 

FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Mrs. Merton S. Yerger, P.O. Box 97, Princess Anne, Maryland 21853, has 
accepted appointment as Schools Chairman in the place of Mrs. Goethe Link 
of Indiana. Helen Link served long and well in that important position and 
will advise Meg Yerger and assist her during the transition period. 

Our transatlantic daffodil friends and allies are planning a World Daffodil 
Convention for April 1979. Brian Duncan of Rathowen Gardens is the inven¬ 
tive force behind it and represents the Northern Ireland portion of the Con¬ 
vention and tour. John Lea represents that of Great Britain and Matthew 
Zandbergen that of the Netherlands. Preliminary plans promise a fascinating 
opportunity to see daffodils and other things of beauty in those countries. 
Details as to events and costs will appear in a later Journal. Meanwhile begin 
a diligent savings of pennies and dollars. ‘'Peter Barr, here we come!” 

The American Daffodil Society has two awards that it can make each year 
if there are suitable candidates. The President of ADS is the non-voting 
Chairman of the Honors Committee. The committee members are the three 
most recent past presidents of ADS. The Gold Medal of the Society is 
awarded to an individual who has outstandingly served the Daffodil. The 
Silver Medal is awarded to an individual who has served our Society excep¬ 
tionally well. 

Any member may send a nomination for either award to the President, 
The nomination must include a full, detailed justification. 

— William O. Ticknor 

FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

There is widespread misunderstanding of our offer to supply mailing labels. 
Every quarter we receive a set of labels which is used for mailing your 
Daffodil Journal. At the same time we order a second set which is kept on 
hand to satisfy regional requests for addressed labels which in most cases are 
used for mailing newsletters, although they may be used for any other pur¬ 
pose. The important limitation is that we receive only a single extra set each 
quarter — usually late in the months of November. February, May, and 
August. Regional vice presidents may call for their sets at any time, but the 
closer they coincide to time of receipt or shortly thereafter, the less work is 
involved in bringing them up to date. Requests for mailing labels by members 
other than the regional vice president should first be cleared with the latter to 
assure that labels will be on hand for mailing a newsletter which may be in 
prospect and should have priority. If not needed for that purpose the rule is 
first come first served, always remembering that only a single set will be 
available each quarter. 

* * * * * 

The changes in the classification which were recently adopted force us to 
withdraw, at least temporarily, our offer of educational kits and the leaflet for 
holding a small daffodil show. The Classified List and International Register 
of Daffodil Names 1960-1975 is now out of print and will not be reprinted. 
It has been replaced by Daffodils — To Show and Grow which is now in 
stock at the office for $3.50. 
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REGISTRATION FORM 

ADS Convention, April 27-29, 1978 
Sheraton Hotel, downtown Columbus, Ohio 43215 


Name___ 

Address____ 

City-----State__,—— Zip_ 

Christian or nickname______ 

Registration fee: before April 6 ...............$65.00 

after April 6 ._______.......$75*00 


Registration includes: April 27, National Show, annual meeting, dinner; 
April 28, workshops, dinner; April 29, workshop, bus tour, lunch, dinner. 

Do you plan to exhibit? Yes___; No___ 

Optional, on your own {so we may plan): 

Golf-----; German Village tour April 27_ 

Please make check payable to.- Grace Baird, Treasurer, and mail to Mrs. 
Hubert Bourne, Registrar, 1052 Shadyhill Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43221 
(Tel. 614-457-4526) 


HOTEL RESERVATION 

Sheraton Hotel, 50 N. Third St., Columbus, Ohio 
(Tel. 614-228-6060) 

American Daffodil Society, April 27-29, 1978 

Please submit by March 26, 1978. 

$32.00 Single { ) $40.00 Double ( } $83.00 Suite ( ) 

Name__—------ 

Address-----.----—-— 

City ____,__ State_—---Zip „--- 

Arrival date —---- time - 

Departure date ___time __ 


I plan to share a room with_—--.----- 

Send the reservation form directly to the Sheraton Hotel at the above address with a de¬ 
posit for the first night's lodging In order 1o protect accommodations. 










Copies of Daffodils 1977 are now in stock and may be ordered from the 
office for $4.25. The increased price hardly needs explaining. 

sfc ifc i|e afc nje 

Copies of Peter Barr’s Ye Narcissus or Daffodyl Flow re are again in stock. 
Discovery of a small cache of copies among the mountain of cartons which 
constitutes the literary assets of the ADS enables us to list it once more for 
$1.50. postage paid. Enjoy a look at the daffodil world of nearly a century 
ago when Empress was considered “a very large flower of great substance.” 

— George S. Lee, Jr. 

The Society will soon make available to members a membership pin with 
clutch back that will make it useful as either a tie tack or jacket ornament. 
Accent is the American bred daffodil used in the design of a full-face bloom 
with stylized foliage against a brown field. Designer Marie Bozievich is re¬ 
sponsible for the art work. Price of the pin and how it can be ordered will be 
announced in a future issue of the Journal. 

The 1979 Convention will be in Boston, Massachusetts, May 3-5. 


ATTENTION SHOW COMMITTEES, EXHIBITORS, AND JUDGES 

Color Coding Optional for 1978 — At the recent meeting of the Board 
of Directors, the members voted not to require the use of color codes on show 
entry tags during the 1978 daffodil show season, but agreed that any show 
committee desirous of implementing the whole new color code classification 
system would be at liberty to do so. Each schedule should state in a prominent 
place that the Official Color Code System will be required or that it will not 
be required. When not required, entry tags will carry the usual information 
except the RHS Division number only will be given, i.e., RHS Div. 2. 

“Daffodils — To Show and Grow" and the full “ADS Data Bank” will be 
used to determine the correct official color code classification. In the event a 
worthy specimen of an older cultivar appears in a show and is unlisted in 
either of these publications, the RHS Register (Green Book) will be con¬ 
sulted. 

As an educational measure, knowledgeable exhibitors are encouraged to add 
the color code letters to the Division number even though they are not re¬ 
quired in their show. 

Seedlings — The Rose and Miniature Rose Ribbons will be included in 
each show's packet of awards. Any schedule writer wishing to include a sepa¬ 
rate section for seedlings may do so. However, judges are reminded that these 
awards should be given to the best standard and miniature (candidate) seed¬ 
lings shown by the originator, regardless of whether they are in a class for 
seedlings or in a regular class. 

— Mildred H. Simms, Awards Committee Chairman 


JUDGING SCHOOLS 

Course I, Columbus, Ohio, April 30; Chairman, Mrs. Alfred E. Hanencrat, 
266 Floyd Ave,, Dayton, Ohio 45415 

Course III, Atlanta, Ga., March 16; Rich’s auditorium, 45 Broad St,; Chair¬ 
man, Mrs. Maurice C. Abercrombue, Rte l, Box 331, Palmetto, Ga. 30368 
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MINIATURES — PROGRESS REPORT 

In the months since the June issue of the Journal, almost everyone in the 
ADS who grows miniatures has been heard from. Thanks to the efforts of 
many, many interested members, new ground rules are being hammered out, 
and these will be published in the March Journal. At this time we have not 
heard from all the regions; it was felt that the new rules should reflect a true 
consensus from all over the country. 

In the meanwhile, we can report that five new names have been added to 
the Approved Miniature List. These are: Chit Chat 7 Y-Y, Cricket 7 Y-Y, 
Skelmersdale Gold 1 Y-Y, Sprite 2 W-W, and Tiny Tot 1 Y-Y. Judges, please 
take note of these additions, and update your list now, while you have this 
Journal on hand. 

At this time we should like to remind 1978 show chairmen of the impor¬ 
tance of having qualified miniature growers assigned to judge miniature 
classes. Also, we feel that student judges should be asked to join those panels 
to begin to familiarize themselves with the miniature list. 

Since the new ground rules will not be in print before some shows will take 
place in the spring of 1978, all exhibitors and judges shall be guided by the 
long-standing criteria for miniatures as published on page 25 of the Handbook 
for Exhibiting and Judging Daffodils. 

It will be another year before changes in the Approved List of miniatures 
will be published. We would very much appreciate hearing from those who 
grow Gambas, Atom, Likely Lad, Pledge, Sir Echo. Hailstorm, or any other 
small daffodil which might be considered for addition to the Approved List. 

— Peggy Macneale, Chairman, Committee on Miniatures 


DAFFODIL SHOW DATES FOR 1978 

A complete list will be published in the March issue of the Journal. Chair¬ 
persons of shows not included in this list are urgently requested to send this 
information to the Awards Chairman, Mrs. W. S. Simms. 3356 Cochise Dr., 
Atlanta, Ga. 30339, by January 10. Information desired: Date of show; city 
or town where it will be held; sponsor of show; show address or building; and 
the name and address of person to contact for information. 

Early Shows: 

March 4-5 — Santa Barbara. Calif. — by ADS members in the Central Coast 
Area at the Santa Barbara Museum of National History; information: Jay 
Pengra, 954 St. Katherine Dr.. FJintridge, Calif. 91103. 

March 11-12 — Oakland, Calif. — by the Northern California Daffodil So¬ 
ciety at Lakeside Gardens, 666 Bellevue Ave.; information: Maurice 
Worden, 133 Peralta Ave., Mill Valley, Calif. 94941. 

March 17-18 — Hernando. Miss. — State Show by the Garden Study Club at 
the National Guard Armory, McCracken Rd.; information: Miss Judy 
Taggard, Rte. 3, Box 280-A, Hernando, 38632. 

March 18 — Camden, Ark. — State Show by the Arkansas Daffodil Society; 
location to be announced later; information: Mrs. Volta Anders, Sr., 1628 
Maul Rd., N.W., Camden, 71801, 
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March 18—Fayetteville, Ga. — by the Fayette Garden Club at the Fayette¬ 
ville Masonic Hall; information: Mrs, Philip E. Campbell, Rte. 3, Fayette¬ 
ville, 30214. 

March 18-19 — La Canada, Calif. — Pacific Regional Show by the Southern 
California Daffodil Society at Descanso Gardens, 1419 Descanso Dr.; in¬ 
formation: Dr. Harold Koopowitz, 17992 Norton St., Irvine, Calif. 92715. 

March 21 — Dallas, Texas — State Show by the Texas Daffodil Society at the 
Womans Club on Park Lane; information: Mrs. James K. Kerr, 3920 
Cobblestone Dr., Dallas, 75229. 

March 23-24 — Atlanta, Ga. — Southeast Regional Show by the Georgia 
Daffodil Society and the Atlanta Garden Center and its affiliated clubs at 
Rich’s auditorium. 45 Broad St.; information: Mrs. Jeanne Lynch, P. O. 
Box 4539, Atlanta. 30302. 

March 25-26 — Chapel Hill, N.C. — by the Garden Club Council of Chapel 
Hill-Carrboro in the Totten Building at the North Carolina Botanical Gar¬ 
den; information: Mrs. E. K. Wilson, 1413 Poinsett Dr., Chapel Hill, 
27514. 

March 25-26 — Memphis, Tenn. — Southern Regional Show by the Mid- 
South Daffodil Society at Goldsmith Civic Garden Center; information: 
Mrs. Glenn R. Millar, Jr.. Germantown, Tenn. 38038. 

April 1 — Princess Anne, Md — by the Somerset Garden Club at the Penin¬ 
sula Bank; information: Mrs. Richard Hall. 110 Linden St., Princess Anne, 
21853. 

April 1-2 — Fortuna, Calif. — by the Fortuna Garden Club at the Fortuna 
Morning Club House, 608 Main St.; information: Mrs, Betty B. Allison, 
Rte. 1, Box 612, Fortuna, 95540. 

April 1-2 — Gloucester, Va. — by the Garden Club of Gloucester at the 
Intermediate School on Route 17; information: Mrs. David Peebles, 
Ordinary, Va. 23131. 

April 1 -2 — Nashville. Tenn. — State Show by the Middle Tennessee Daffodil 
Society at Tennessee Botanical Gardens, Cheekwood; information: Dr. 
Theodore E. Snazelle. 540 Tobylynn Dr., Nashville, 37211. 

Later Shows: (Full information will be given in the March issue.) 

April 7-8 —Atlanta, Ga. (Mrs. J, W. Swafford) 

April 8-9 — Newport News, Va. 

April 8-9 — Huntington, W. Va. (Mrs. Curtis R. Davis) 

April 12 — Roanoke, Va. (Garden Club of Virginia show) 

April 14 — Chillicothe, Ohio ( Goldie B. Vernia) 

April 14-15 — Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 

April 15-16 — Washington, D.C. 

April 18-19 — Chambersburg, Pa, 

April 18-19 — Cincinnati, Ohio (Mrs. Neil Macneale) 

April 20 — Long Island, N.Y. (Mrs. Joseph J. Lambert) 

April 20— Princeton. N.J. (Mrs. Donald V. Reed, Jr.) 

April 21 —Wilmington, Del. 

April 23 — Nantucket, Mass. (Mrs. Earle MacAusland) 

April 27-28-29 — Columbus. Ohio — National Show (Mrs. William Pardue) 
May 2-3 — Cleveland, Ohio (Wells Knierim) 
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AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY 
SYMPOSIUM FOR 1977 

By Jane Moore, Poquoson, Virginia 

This 20th annual Symposium of the American Daffodil Society marks 
another change in the style of daffodil evaluation. On October 18, 1975 the 
ADS Board of Directors passed the motion “that the Symposium Committee 
rather than taking an every-member poll, be requested to prepare a report 
based on a poll of Accredited Judges and other highly qualified people as to 
their judgment by color code of each RHS division for show cultivars for 
both standards and miniatures”. In conducting this poll it has been my intent 
to bring to the attention of all ADS members some of the newer varieties with 
exhibition qualities as well as the older varieties which have stood the tests 
for years. A prerequisite for this report should be The American Daffodil 
Society Symposium: History, by Elizabeth T. Capen, The Daffodil Journal, 
Vol. 12, No. 4. June 1976, p. 167-169. 1 also recommend that you compare 
the symposium poll for 1976 in the same issue with this 1977 report. 

Early this year questionnaires were sent to 347 ADS members, including 
all accredited and student judges, requesting their choice of the three best 
“exhibition-type” varieties in each of several breakdowns of Divisions 1 
through 3. Twenty-eight percent of those solicited participated in the poll and 
an additional six percent responded but were unable to participate this year. 
All nine regions are represented by reporters in 26 states. 

I am grateful to all of you who have responded. Your letters and com¬ 
ments have been wonderful and I’ve enjoyed each one. Most of you have 
agreed that this has been a great spring for Division 3. If the Symposium, in 
its present form or otherwise, is continued I’m counting on each of you who 
participated this year and anyone else who will volunteer to test some of the 
newer varieties and to report on the good ones. 

A number of you suggested that we break down the red, orange, and yellow 
cups further by listing the banded cups separately. Perhaps we can do this 
in the future as there are so many good cultivars in the classes which would 
be affected. In cases where there were good recommendations for some newer 
varieties which didn’t score enough points for the list I’m including them as 
Novelties. This tabulation uses the scoring system used by Harry Tuggle 10 
years ago, i.e. five points for a first choice, three points for a second choice, 
and one point for a third choice. The theoretical perfect score for the 1977 
tabulation is 480. 


Div„ I — Deep yellow perianth and trumpet (I Y-Y) 


1. 

Arctic Gold. 

... 216 

6. Inca Gold ......... 

. 45 

2. 

Carrickbeg .. 

., . 71 

7. Slieveboy ... . 

. 31 

3. 

Viking . 

... 67 

Strathkanaird. 

. 31 

4. 

Golden Rapture .,, , . 

... 55 

9. Aurum .. 

. 20 

5. 

Kingscourt.. . 

... 53 

Ulster Prince. 

. 20 


Novelties: Kiwanis, Knockstacken. 


30 













Div, 1 — Pale yellow perianth and trumpet (1 Y-Y) 


1. Moonshot .,, 

... 122 

6. Hunter’s Moon. 

34 

2. Moonmist . 

. 119 

7. Honeymoon... 

29 

3. Luna Moth. 

. 49 

8. Lemon Meringue . 

25 

4. Grane Fruit . 

...... 41 

9. Inver ... 

22 

5. Moonstruck ...... 

. 37 



Novelty: Arawannah. 




Div, 1 — White perianth and yellow trumpet (1 W-Y) 


1. Prologue . 

. 172 

5. Ivy League . 

66 

2. Descanso ........ 

...... 101 

6. Downpatrick . 

63 

3. Preamble ........ 

. 76 

7. Ballygarvey . 

58 

4. Trousseau . 


8. Peace Pipe. 

34 

Novelties: Cool Harmony, Sumptuous. 



Div, 1 — White perianth and pink trumpet (1 W-P) 


\. Rima .. 

.258 

2. Patricia Reynolds . 

92 

Novelty: Boudoir. 




Div, 1 — 

White perianth and trumpet (1 W-W) 


1. Cantatrice . 

. 116 

5. Vigil. 

95 

2. Celilo ... 

...... 108 

6. Rashee ... 

78 

3. Panache . 

__ 105 

7. Queenscourt .. 

47 

4. Empress of Ireland 

97 

8. Ulster Queen . 

28 

Novelties: White Satin, White Star. 




Div. 1 — Reverse bicolor 


1. Honeybird (Y-W) . 

.239 

5. Dawn Light (Y-W) . 

49 

2. Lunar Sea (Y-W) . 

140 

Nampa (Y-W) ......... 

49 

3. Chiloquin (Y-W) . 

65 

7. Rich Reward (Y-W) .... 

46 

4. Enhancement (Y-W) .... 55 

8. Spellbinder (Y-W) ...... 

37 



9. Gin and Lime (Y-GWW) , 

21 

Novelties: Lime Chiffon (Y-GWW), Sun ’n Snow (Y-W). 


Div, 2 — 

Deep yellow perianth and cup (2 Y-Y) 


1. Butterscotch . 

. 135 

6. Sunlit Hours . 

39 

2, Ormeau .. 

.. 113 

7. Scio ... 

30 

3. Galway .. 

. 94 

8, Patrician ... 

29 

4. Golden Aura . 

. 89 

9. Monument .. . 

26 

5. Camelot .. 

. 79 



Novelty: Strines. 




Div, 2 — 

Pate yellow perianth and cup (2 Y-Y) 


1. Lemnos . 

. 78 

4. Top Notch . 

44 

Oneonta . 

. 78 

5. Protege .. 

25 

3. Euphony .... 

«•■■■•■ 62 

6. Buckskin . 

22 


Novelties: Eggshell, Fawnglo, Ginger. 


31 















































Div. 2 — Yellow perianth, red or orange in cup 


1. Vulcan (Y-O). 

Ill 

5. Shining Light (Y-ORR) .. 

40 

2, Falstaff (Y-R) . 

92 

6. Chcmawa (Y-OOY) , ,,. 

34 

3. Ceylon (Y-O) . . . . .. 

85 

7. Ambergate (Y-R) .. 

27 

4. Flaming Meteor (Y-R) . . . 

61 




Novelties: Bold Lad (Y-O), Caracas (Y-R), Fiery Flame (Y-R), Loch 
Garvie (Y-O), Loch Hope (Y-R), Loch Owskeich (Y-O), Rialto (Y-R), 


Div. 2 — White perianth, yellow in cup, no red or orange 


J. Festivity (W-Y) 

. 265 

6. Jolly Roger (W-Y) ...... 

31 

2. Chapeau (W-Y) . 

. 103 

7. Tudor Minstrel (W-Y) .. . 

28 

3. My Love (W-Y) . 

. 78 

8. Green Island (W-GWY) . 

22 

4. Wahkeena (W-Y)_., 

. 66 

9. Gold Crown (W-Y) ..... 

20 

5. Old Satin (W-Y) . 

. 52 



Novelties: April Charm (W-WWY), 

May Queen(W-GYY), Profile (W-Y). 

Div. 2 — White perianth, red or orange in cup 


l. Avenger (W-R) . 

.. 88 

6. Showboat (W-YYO) _ 

39 

2. Arbar (W-O) . 

.. 75 

7. Irish Rover (W-OOY) . .. 

32 

3. Ramescs (W-R) ... 

.. 73 

8. Hotspur (W-R).. 

19 

4. Kilworth (W-GRR) _ 

. . 47 

9. Royal Coachman 


5. Daviot (W-OOY) . 

.. 46 

(W-GYO) . 

17 



10. Peaceful (W-OOY) . 

15 

Novelties: Arapaho (W-OOY), Borrobol (W-R), Cool Flame (W-R), Don 

Carlos (W-R), Irish Love (W-YYO) 

* 


Div. 2 — 

White perianth, pink in cup 


1. Accent (W-P). 

. 172 

8. Tangent (W-P) .. 

28 

2. Precedent (W-YPP) ... 

. 68 

9. Canby (W-P) ___ 

27 

3. Foxfire (W-GWP) _ 

. 56 

10. Romance (W-P) . 

26 

4. Rose Royale (W-P) ,.. 

. 45 

11. Marcola (W-P). 

19 

5, Coral Light (W-WWP) 

. 32 

12. Lilac Delight (W-P) . . . 

16 

Passionale (W-P) . 

. 32 

13. Saucy (W-P) _... 

15 

7. Rainbow (W-WWP) ... 

. 30 



Novelties: High Repute (W-P), Just So (W-P), Pink Flare (W-P), Voca- 

tion (W-P). 




Div, 2 - 

— White perianth and cup 


1. Canisp (W-W) ........ 

. 107 

6. Broomhill (W-W). 

49 

2. Ave (W-W).. 

. 78 

7. Stainless (W-W). 

47 

3. Easter Moon (W-GWW) 

. 74 

8. Yosemite (W-W) .. . 

34 

4. Inverpolly (W-W) . 

. 56 

9. Sleveen (W-W).. 

32 

5. Wedding Gift (W-W) . . 

. 54 




Novelties: Churchfield (W-W), Churchman (W-GWW), Fastidious (W-W), 


First Frost (W-W), Misty Glen (W-W), Snowdean (W-W). 


32 




































Div. 2 — Reverse bicolor 

1. Daydream (Y-W). 276 5. Amberglow (Y-W) ._ 37 

2. Bethanv (Y-W). 112 6. Pastorale (Y-WWY) .... 33 

3. Binkie (Y-W). 63 7. Charter (Y-W) ... 32 

4. Rushlight (Y-W) .. 58 Chelan (Y-W). 32 

Novelty: Suede (Y-W). 

Div. 3 — Yellow perianth ami cup 

1. Beige Beauty (Y-Y) ... 148 3. Skookum (Y-Y) . 37 

2. Lemonade (Y-Y) . 94 4. Silver Howard (Y-Y) _ 22 

Novelty: Lalique (Y-GYY). 

Div. 3 —* Yellow perianth, red or orange in cup 

1. Irish Coffee (Y-YYO) ... 153 7. Ballysillan (Y-R) . 40 

2. Ardour (Y-R).. 114 8, Altruist (Y-ORR). 30 

3. Sunapee (Y-YYR) ...... 105 9. Chungking (Y-R) ...... 25 

4. Perimeter (Y-YYR). 92 10. Therm (Y-R) . 21 

5. Jezebel (Y-R). 55 11. Circlet (Y-YYR) . 19 

6. Achduart (Y-R). 43 

Novelty: Dimity (Y-O). 

Div. 3 — White perianth, yellow in cup, no red or orange 

1. Aircastle (W-Y) . 209 5. Impala (W-GYY) . 36 

2. Eminent (W-GYY) . 117 6. Grace Note (W-GGY) .. 31 

3. Silken Sails (W-WWY) . . 66 7. Delightful (W-GYY) .... 21 

4. Tranquil Morn (W-WYY) 56 

Novelties: Coolgreany (W-GYY). Goldeneye (W-Y), Green Hills (W-GGY), 
Kiskadee (W-YYW), Lollipop (W-Y), Silver Leopard (W-WWY). 


Div. 3 — White perianth, red or orange in cup 

1. Rockall (W-R) . 134 6. Limerick (W-R) . 28 

2. Snow Gem (W-R) . 104 7, Enniskillen (W-R) . 24 

3. Merlin (W-YYR)_... 74 8. Leonora (W-RRY). 23 

4. Corofin (W-YYR) . 67 9. Coloratura (W-WWO) .. 21 

5. Ariel (W-OOY) . 46 10. Matapan (W-R) ....... 20 

Novelties: Cul Beag (W-R), Dress Circle (W-YYR), Green Jacket 

(W-YYR), Green Linnet (W-GGO), Purbeck (W-YYO), Vermilion 
(W-OOY), Woodland Star (W-R), Woodland Beauty (W-R). 


Div. 3 — White perianth, pink in cup 

1. Audubon (W-YYP) ..... 255 3. Caro Nome (W-WPP) ... 81 

2. Gossamer (W-YYP)__ 104 
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Div. 3 — White perianth and cup 


1. 

Verona (W-W). 

149 

7. Achnasheen (W-W) .... 

35 

2. 

Cool Crystal (W-GWW) . 

83 

Dallas (W-GWW) . 

35 

3. 

Angel (W-GWW). 

62 

9. Dream Castle (W-W) .. . 

31 

4. 

Chinese White (W-GWW) 

58 

10. April Clouds (W-W) .,, 

30 

5. 

Crystal River (W-W) .... 

49 

11. Lovable (W-W) ....... 

26 


6. Green Quest (W-GWW) . 41 

Novelties: Duchess of Abcrcorn (W-GWW), Jade (W-GWW), Portstewart 
(W-W), Snowcrest (W-GWW), Snow Magic (W-W), Valediction 
(W-GWW), Vernie (W-W). 

Div. 3 — Reverse bicofor 
1. Moonfire (Y-W).. 14 


HERE AND THERE 

Newsletters have been received from the Middle Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Southeast Regions, and from the Central Ohio Daffodil Society. The Middle 
Atlantic Region has since held a most enjoyable fall meeting in Fredericks¬ 
burg, Virginia. Glee Robinson, Vice President, Pacific Region, visited the 
ADS daffodil trial garden at the Minnesota Landscape Aboretum after the 
middle of June last summer, and found daffodil foliage but no blooms. 
Several articles in this issue of the newsletter will be reprinted now or later 
in the Journal. The Southeast Region welcomes the Ticknors and looks for¬ 
ward to their participation in Regional activities. 

The Central Ohio CODS Corner reminds members of an article in the 
March 1968 Journal regarding import charges on daffodil bulbs not identified 
as “Narcissus” bulbs — bulbs labeled as daffodils may be erroneously charged 
at a higher rate than if labeled “Narcissus.” Custom charges and additional 
postage may be refunded if this is called to the attention of the U.S. Customs 
office at the point of entry of the bulbs. 

The cover of the Iowa Methodist Medical Center News, Summer 1977. 
shows Dr. Tom Throckmorton among his daffodils in Des Moines. The ex¬ 
planatory article tells of Dr. Tom's use of (he Medical Center computer in 
compiling the information on which the newly accepted color-coding system 
is based, and of the awards this year of the ADS Silver Medal and the RHS 
Peter Barr Cup. While Dr. Tom is the third American to be awarded the 
Peter Barr cup, he is (he first to have it actually sent to him. Photographs of 
the cup, a large silver trophy, ornamented both inside and out with daffodil 
portraits, were shown to ADS Board members at the fall Board of Directors 
meeting in October. 

Under the Headline “New Residents Overflowing with Daffodils” the 
Chowan Herald of Chowan County, North Carolina, devoted nearly half a 
page on September 15 to an article about Ihe Ticknors and their daffodil 
bulbs, interests, and activities, illustrated by a photograph showing them 
standing under some of the 6,535 daffodil bulbs hanging in mesh bags from 
the rafters of their barn, waiting to be planted in their new home. Increased 
interest in daffodils in Chowan County is expected. 
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THE ENGLISH SEASON, 1977 

By G. W. Tarry, Wirrall, Cheshire , England 

The normal pattern of weather in England is a variable mixture of short 
periods of warm and cold, wet and dry, with frequent and rapid changes. 
During 1976 this pattern was broken by a long hot. dry summer when all 
records were broken for heat and drought and water stocks were reduced to 
levels which brought severe restrictions and the prospects of a long term 
water economy. When the break came at the beginning of September, con¬ 
ditions went to the other extreme with prolonged rainy periods which, by 
March 1977, more than made up for the summer deficiency. A few nights 
with frost at New Year gave a hint of a hard winter, which never developed, 
and by mid-March plant growth suggested an early spring was imminent. 
Unfortunately spring never came, the cold wet weather continued, accom¬ 
panied by frequent high winds, and many flowers growing in the open never 
reached their full potential so that successful exhibitors relied heavily on pot 
grown blooms. 

After the usual early local society shows, the RHS competition opened the 
main season on 29th March. More growers had rather fewer flowers than 
usual, but we had a most satisfactory display of cultivars which are at their 
best early in the season. The collection of 12 seedlings was won by John Lea, 
with his Torridon taking “Reserve Best Bloom.” The remaining flowers were 
mainly his recent introductions, but these were rather overshadowed by a 
fine example of Glenfarclas, his red trumpet which has yet to be released. 
The other major class, the Devonshire Cup, was won by John Blanchard with 
a combination of well known exhibition cultivars and his own seedlings. 
One of the latter, Bryanston. 2a, fully justified the honor of “Best Bloom.” 

The single bloom classes were dominated by well established cultivars, 
which confirmed that it is no longer necessary to buy expensive novelties each 
year to grow winning blooms. Viking. Newcastle, Empress of Ireland, Bala¬ 
laika. Galway, Daydream, Perimeter. Rockall, and Verona all added to their 
long lists of honors and must now be in the collection of every serious grower. 

For a number of reasons the RHS Daffodil Show was one week later than 
in recent years and with major shows in the North and Midlands of the coun¬ 
try in the same week several growers found their enthusiasm and resources 
stretched to the limit. The mass displays of the bulb suppliers provide a most 
impressive setting in the RHS Hall in London, but most keen exhibitors give 
priority to a close examination of the blooms on the competitive benches. 
Pride of place goes to the Engleheart Cup for 12 seedlings where John Lea 
outclassed his six rivals with an outstanding collection which was dominated 
by Inverpotly, “Best Bloom in Show.” This example was very large and of 
the highest possible quality, but its one weakness is a tendency to flower very 
late in the season. Other good blooms were Loch Lundie, Rubh Mor, Bal- 
venie, and Loch Assnyt but really there was no weak link in the whole 12. 
In second place, Mrs. Richardson’s flowers had matched Mr. Lea’s for most 
of the way, and might well have won at many recent shows, but two or three 
flowers were just marginally short of the exceptional standard of the winner. 
Her Salmon Spray fully merited the “Reserve Best Bloom,” while on the form 
shows Celtic Gold, Golden Ranger, and Gracious Lady were added to the 
list of future requirements of many growers. 
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The single bloom classes were particularly competitive with 20 or more 
flowers in several classes. As at the competition, established cultivars took 
more honors, but we did note a few novelties — Cristobel, White Stag, Gin 
and Lime, Loch Lundic, Grand Prospect, Snowcrest, and Beauvallon — 
which may eventually be equally popular in due time. It requires much care¬ 
ful work to secure the prizes for most points in single bloom classes, and 
these were well deserved by Mrs. Richardson and Alfred Bradshaw, but we 
must not overlook the important contribution to the show from the numer¬ 
ous growers who stage the majority of these flowers for little recognition. 

The height of ambition for more amateurs is the Richardson Trophy for 
12 blooms from four divisions. Seven challengers staged their best against 
the holder, Tony Noton, but the trophy was retained with a set of flowers 
grown to the very highest standard. As usual Mr. Noton combined the best 
of established moderately priced cultivars — Empress of Ireland, Golden 
Rapture, and Vulcan — with some of the latest novelties including his own 
seedlings Barnsdale Wood and Citronita. the latter marking a clear advance 
in the progress towards a self-yellow small cupped flower. The closest chal¬ 
lenges came from Alfred Bradshaw, who has made a rapid advance to the 
top ranks, and Tony Kingdom, one of our most experienced exhibitors, both 
with very good collections. 

The Bowles Cup provides the most impressive spectacle on the benches as 
it requires 15 vases with three blooms of one cultivar in each, a demand 
beyond the reach of many amateur growers. Tony Noton also retained this 
trophy with most of his flowers in the same cultivars as for the Richardson 
Cup, but his three rivals provided the judges with their biggest task in this 
class for some years. 

At the close of the show we moved 200 miles north to Harrogate, where 
we found very little evidence of spring but plenty of enthusiasm and a fine 
display of flowers which had been pot grown under glass. The northern ex¬ 
pert in this art is Wilson Stewart from County Durham, w'ho outclassed the 
opposition w-ith first prizes in eight collection classes. The outstanding feature 
of the show, and Stewart's exhibits in particular, w'as the quality of the all- 
white flowers, with Cantatrice, Empress of Ireland. Ben Hee. Oesdemona, 
and Easter Moon in their finest form. 

As usual at this show, the judges selected champion blooms from the main 
subdivisions, where worthy, and awarded honors to Armagh. Preamble, Em¬ 
press of Ireland, Gin and Lime, Irish Light. Tudor Minstrel. Passionale, 
Rockall, and Papua, with the supreme honor of Grand Champion going to 
the faultless Empress of Ireland grown by one of our less experienced ex¬ 
hibitors. Dennis Watson of Leeds. This shown is held mainly in tented 
accommodation in a most attractive public garden setting, but the weather 
conditions, already cold, wet, and windy for the opening, deteriorated steadily 
during the day and the collapse of a number of tents in a nighttime gale 
brought to a premature end a fine display of flowers. 

The busy week was concluded by our own Daffodil Society’s show on the 
Saturday and Sunday, and although a role call of exhibitors showed that no 
fewer than ten stalwarts were missing, both the quality and quantity of 
flowers matched the best levels of recent years. 

The show’s main attraction for the keen grower is the Bourne Cup, the 
Society’s counterpart of the RHS Engleheart Cup. This was retained by John 
Lea with a collection similar in quality to that in London, with another out- 
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standing bloom of Inverpolly a clear winner of the ‘'Best Bloom in Show” 
award. He also took the “Best Seedling” award with 1-25-68, another 2c, 
hut very different in form to Inverpolly, and included a very fine example of 
his pink double, Elphin, which has rarely been seen at the shows. 

To most members of the Society, the Board Silver Medal is a prime objec¬ 
tive, and the requirement of three blooms each of three cultivars from three 
divisions to the necessary standard, provides a severe test. Showing consid¬ 
erable stamina and judgment after his successes at Harrogate two days earlier, 
Wilson Stewart added this medal to his successes for the season with vases 
of Golden Rapture, Snowshill, and Rock all. The full range of single bloom 
classes were less competitive than in many recent years, as many more grow¬ 
ers had opted for the collection classes, and while the standard of the winners 
was good, there was no serious candidate for “Best Bloom in Show." Avenger, 
Tudor Minstrel, Altruist, and Langford Grove were the best of the winners, 
while Wilson Stewart demonstrated the extent of his flowers and his energy 
by taking the award for the most successful exhibitor of single blooms. 

With six trophies in the Open Section there is scope for all tastes, and we 
congratulated Alfred Bradshaw on his success in five of these against keen 
competition. The premier trophy, the Cartwright Cup for 12 blooms in com¬ 
merce, was won with a fine range of blooms with Grand Prospect, Park 
Spring, and Loch Assynt in good form, hut like most other exhibits in the 
class, his collection lacked balance owing to the absence of flowers from 
Division 1. In the remaining cup class there is little doubt that the Learning- 
ton, which calls for six flowers with red coronas, took pride of place. In re¬ 
cent years the quality of available cultivars has improved considerably and 
it is now possible to stage blooms with smooth and clear perianths and 
brightly colored, well formed cups and this year Bunclody, Hotspur, and 
Rockall were outstanding. 

There is a long standing tradition of keen rivalry in the amateur classes, and 
this year there were close contests for all the amateur's trophies. The de 
Navarro Cup requires 12 vases of three blooms, and it is many years since 
wc had four such fine entries competing for this award. The winner was 
Horace Goodwin and his faultless middle row of Tonga. Danes Balk, Altruist, 
and Rose Royale was most impressive. Another equally fine set of flowers 
won the Wootton Cup (12 blooms) for Clive Postles with Torridon, Ben 
Hee. and Heart’s Desire catching the eye, while 1 was successful in the 
Norfolk Cup (12 blooms, price limit 50p) with Vulcan. Easter Moon, and 
Merlin taking the extra point or two that ensured success. 

The Inter Society Competition attracted six entries from a wide area, and 
the Richmond (Yorkshire) Society, whose members had travelled 150 miles, 
fully merited their success. Another society, Leeds Paxton, secured the award 
for best bloom hv an amateur with an outstanding example of Aircastle in 
true 3b colors, a condition not always found in this lovely flower. 

As there was no suitable show early in May to accommodate a late com¬ 
petition, this brought the show season to a close although several growers 
reported that their late flowering cultivars were still in their full glory as late 
as mid-May. 
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DOWN-UNDER DAFFODILS DOUBLE DELIGHT 

By William A. Bender, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 

When I planted replacement roses this spring I included a variety new for 
me named Double Delight. It indeed lives up to its name when in overcast 
days the bud is nearly white with petals narrowly edged with bright red but 
as it opens most of the petal surface later exposed to the sunshine becomes 
bright red. Would that I had a daffodil of similar coloring whose cup color 
intensified with exposure to the sun! 

My experience with planting daffodil bulbs from Down Under proved to 
be a double delight in a different manner. The first delight was not planned 
for but was recognized as an opportunity and exploited; the second delight 
was a serendipity that I think is worth reporting. 

Because of a previous loss in surface transport of bulbs from New Zealand 
I had asked Phil Phillips to send my package of bulbs Air Mail. It arrived in 
good condition about mid-February. My garden had snow cover from Christ¬ 
mas to about mid-February but then the surface thawed. We had had a dry 
January (1.75 in.) and a dry February (.75 in.) so I decided to take up a 
4' x 8' block of lawn and planted the bulbs just before March 1. Out of 21 
cultivars planted 14 put forth foliage and bloomed; seven bloomed in June, 
six in July and one (Unique) bloomed the end of August. Seven did not 
appear this year, but from previous experience I expect they will be OK next 
season. 

My first delight then was having daffodils bloom in my garden every month 
in the past year. When I returned home from the World Daffodil Convention 
in New Zealand in October 1976 there were several scapes of “Delos” tazettas 
blooming in boxes in my greenhouse (down two years). Because of different 
amounts of available moisture other plants of the same seedling population 
bloomed during November, December, and January. In late February the 
early varieties along the south wall of my greenhouse started my outdoor 
blooming season which covered March, April, and May. Then the newcomers 
from New' Zealand bloomed June, July, and August and again three or four 
scapes of “Delos” completed September, which I had missed seeing last year. 

The second delight was the nice clean, healthy foliage put out by the New 
Zealand bulbs that bloomed this year. In previous experience with acclimatiz¬ 
ing bulbs from Down Under, in which they were held out of the ground until 
late October planting, the foliage appearing the following spring often was 
deformed or streaked so badly that my first inclination was to rogue the 
whole lot. 

It has been postulated by the Dutch that some cultivars of daffodils may 
live quite successfully with one virus but may show symptoms if infected with 
more than that. In humans the body defenses inactivate a virus (making a 
satisfactory recovery) but the body docs not entirely clear itself of the virus 
particles, so that under stress some of the virus diseases (“cold sores”, Mono, 
a number of the Coxsackie group B, etc.) may flare up with classical symp¬ 
toms without any possible source of reinfection from the environment. “It 
wonders me” (as my farmer would say) whether daffodils that arc apparently 
healthy at home down-under may under the stress of acclimatization here 
flare up a virus they’ve been living with successfully at home. Bulbs being 
acclimatized in the reverse direction could be equally at risk. If this does 
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happen can aphids transfer the virus to clean stock and further, how many 
years should such plants be isolated? Such questions cannot easily be answered 
so that the growth of clean healthy looking foliage this first summer generated 
more “delight” than the color or form of the flowers themselves. 

Not every year could I plant down-under bulhs immediately as I did this 
year hut it would he worth preparing a bed in the fall anticipating arrival in 
February and to me it was certainly worth the 16% that Air Mail added to 
the cost of the bulbs. 


"DAFFODILS 1977" 

The annual publication of the Royal Horticultural Society was made avail¬ 
able at the recent Board of Directors Meeting of the American Daffodil 
Society. A most welcome article hy H. A. Kingdom gives the background for 
the revised system of classification endorsed by the RHS, with tribute to Dr. 
Tom Throckmorton and his computerized daffodil data bank. The system is 
explained clearly. The beauty of the revised classification is that the divisions 
remain virtually unchanged but subdivisions disappear, color coding replacing 
them. 

John W. Blanchard s tribute to the daffodil as a plant which can thrive and 
survive under great climatic difficulties is applicable to our own experience 
this past year of drought and temperature extremes. 

The story of Col. E. Meadows’ search for unusual daffodils in the Pyrenees 
to find that his white-rimmed pocticus — but read it yourself for the conclu¬ 
sion. This is a fine story for armchair botanists. 

I bow to David Lloyd’s fascination for double daffodils, and with his 
account of the history of the development of this division 1 might even over¬ 
come my aversion to it. 

Lord Skelmersdale’s satisfaction with and directions for pot culture will 
meet the need of many daffodil growers who do not have a garden as such. 
His comments on the different treatments required by miniature species ac¬ 
cording to how they grow in the wild should prove helpful to some who com¬ 
plain of their poor luck with miniatures, whether grown in pots or in the open. 

Pot and bowl culture is also discussed by H. A. Kingdom, with accounts of 
performance of varieties at Wisley Trials 1974-1977. S. C. Melville’s discus¬ 
sion of Narcissus Basal Rot and its Control gives a new approach to this 
problem. 

For travelers. Peter Ramsay's account of the World Daffodil Convention 
in New Zealand, 1976, brings memories back to ADS visitors, to whom 
recognition is given by Mr. Ramsay, and an American view of shows and 
daffodils in England and Northern Ireland in the spring of 1976 is given by 
our thcn-Presidcnt, William H. Roese. 

The descriptions of the RHS Daffodil Competition, RHS Daffodil Show, 
the Daffodil Society’s Show, Harrogate, and shows in Northern Ireland are 
valuable because they detail the winning cultivars and attendant events. Our 
own Marie Bozievich is accorded recognition as "guest of honour” and judge 
at Ballymena and Omagh. 

The request for varieties of Guy L. Wilson daffodils for the Memorial 
Garden at the new University of Ulster should be of interest to many older 
members of the ADS who have these bulbs in their gardens and remember 
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Mr. Wilson when he was a guest at the first convention of the ADS in 
Washington, 1956. 

There is a note on page 64 that Dr. Tom Throckmorton was awarded the 
Peter Barr Memorial Cup, perhaps the highest award in the daffodil world. 

The publication concluded with the 1977 Narcissus awards after trials at 
Wisley and at Vincent Square. There is added a folder of newly registered 
daffodil names. 

The ADS office has a supply of copies for sale at $4.25 per copy. 

— Virginia Perry 


OB JECTIVITY IN JUDGING 

fly Gerard H. Wayne, Beverly Hills, California 
(From the Pacific Region Newsletter) 

Having received my judge’s credentials only last year, I know how much I 
have to learn. Winning the Carey E. Quinn Silver Medal last year made me 
even more acutely aware of how much I have to learn. However, during this 
first year as an accredited judge, and during the prior two seasons as a student 
judge. I have observed and learned a great deal. 

At least two veteran judges, for whom I have the utmost respect, have said 
to me on more than one occasion. “You know, most of the judges are preju¬ 
diced/’ They were referring, of course, to partiality tow'ard certain divisions, 
cultivars. forms, and colors. I have personally witnessed evidence of this 
“prejudice” or “partiality” on several occasions. 

Objectivity is obviously not an easy attitude for any of us to maintain, 
whether judging flowers, dogs, horses, or what have you, Indeed, it is only 
human to be subjective. It is my opinion, however, that if objectivity is not 
maintained, then fairness and credibility are sacrificed. Whether or not a 
flower is representative of the judge’s personal taste should be irrelevant in the 
formulation of the judge’s decision. It should always be remembered that wc 
are judging against perfection. 

Like everyone else, I too have personal preferences in daffodils, art, music, 
etc. However, when I listen to a Bach fugue, even though 1 much prefer the 
works of most other classical composers, I must recognize and commend the 
genius of Bach in what he succeeded in accomplishing. There are some very 
valuable masterpieces in oil that I w'ould not hang in my home. Nevertheless, 
1 have forced myself to observe and appreciate the genius of those artists in 
what they have created, regardless of whether or not their works are repre¬ 
sentative of my personal taste. 

Objectivity is not easy. It is quite difficult. This is particularly true when 
you are also competing on the show' bench, and perhaps hybridizing as well. 
I must constantly remind myself to be objective. Perhaps many other judges 
also do the same. Perhaps, prior to the start of judging, the Show Chairman 
and/or the Judging Chairman should remind the judges to be objective, to 
temporarily abandon personal preferences, and to remember that we are 
judging against perfection. 

Finally, let us try to remember how our tastes change. I know' mine have, 
and they will continue to do so. Perhaps it is part of our learning process as 
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well. The very fact that our tastes do change makes it of paramount impor¬ 
tance that we try to remain objective. For example, would we have voted 
today for the same bloom we voted for three years ago that won a blue 
ribbon? Hopefully we will never have to ask ourselves that question — if we 
maintain our objectivity in judging. 


FLIGHT OF THE ROBINS 

By Dr. Glenn Dooley, Bowling Green, Ky. 

The robins present excellent daffodil information. An invitation is ex¬ 
tended to all growers to come and join a robin. There are ones for the 
poeticus daffodil, miniature daffodil, hybridizing, general robins for men, gen¬ 
eral robins for all, as well as some regional robins. There have been a few 
requests for a robin on intermediate daffodils, and a flight can be organized 
if there is sufficient interest. 

Miniature daffodils are a major interest to daffodil growers. They are 
intriguing because they are something of a challenge to grow. Dorothy and 
Marion Tuthill reported that a clump of N. asturiensis planted under a maple 
tree in their garden in Rye, New York, has been blooming each year for 20 
years. Several miniature daffodils planted under pine trees gave Sue Robin¬ 
son, White Stone, Virginia, a marvelous display of blooms as well as a good 
increase in bulbs. The pine tree location suggests an acid soil as well as shade. 
In my garden Tete-a-Tete, Mite, and Jumblie all grow out in the open. I 
would not ask for better success in their bloom. I planted 10 bulbs of N. 
cyclamineus out in the same location. All disappeared during the winter. At 
an earlier date, some few bulbs were planted near the house in a shaded area 
and in a tight clay soil; they have bloomed and persisted for at least four or 
five years. 

Nancy Wilson, Berkeley, California, continues to amaze us with her suc¬ 
cesses with miniatures. However, she does have a problem now with the 
effects of the drought on these daffodils. We hope she can give us a report 
later. 

Some exhibitors complained that flowers cut during dry, hot weather did 
not keep long, although the stems were placed immediately in water. We do 
know that those left growing will not remain open very long under those 
conditions. 

Our new member, Mrs. John Manfredi, of Amherst. Massachusetts, is a 
librarian. She stages displays of daffodils in the library. She labels each one 
and places them in a display so that the public can view them. This reminds 
me that Elizabeth Rand, of Garner. North Carolina, has been arranging such 
displays in her local library for the past several seasons. Such displays do 
much to attract the attention of the general public. 

Rosalie Dillard, of Gurdon, Arkansas, reported that the past season was 
an excellent one for double daffodils. Her garden has attracted the attention 
of the town people for several years. She uses her surplus flowers in bouquets 
for hospitals, banks, churches, and elsewhere. 

Gerry Schwartz in Burlington, Wisconsin, is just getting started in growing 
daffodils. He is a very fortunate youngster in that he can look ahead to many, 
many years of enjoying daffodils. He wrote that Tete-a-Tete, Little Beauty, 
and Bridal Crown grow exceedingly well for him. 
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HYBRIDIZERS’ FORUM 


Some Spring 1977 Satisfactions 

I was overwhelmed this year by the number of exceptional seedling blooms 
from a large lot of Mr. Culpepper's seeds. This was mostly their fourth year 
of bloom, but the first year when the weather really gave them a chance. I 
hope to do some selecting here this next spring in Div. 1-2, and even a few 3’s. 
These came from about four of his crosses and some mixed seed of 1 Y-Y's. 

I got five lots of Mr. Wheeler’s seedling bulbs last fall. Bill Ticknor thought 
they were rather small, but I had one quite large flower from Empress of 
Ireland x Pucelle. It was a 2c on the creamy side with a lot of green in the 
cup (2 W-GWW?), of very fine form. 1 wonder what it will be like later. I 
have had some seedlings which changed tremendously from the maiden 
bloom. I had one which opened with a very reddish perianth and a pink crown 
that reversed. I registered it the third year as New' Vista, although it had 
changed somewhat. Then I thought it had died. 1 could not find it, but I kept 
on planting the hulbs T dug where it should have been, and separating those 
1 knew were not it. I finally recognized it again—not a bad 2 Y-P, but the 
depth of color was no longer there and it does not seem to be a very good 
doer, although in its latest location it has improved and this last spring was 
fairly good. 

— Venice Brink 

/ nter-Ge neric Ct osses ? 

Does anyone know of any successful or attempted crosses between Nar¬ 
cissus and any other member of the Amaryllis family? If so, will you please 
send me information about it? (5031 Reno Road, Washington. D.C. 20008) 

— Roberta C. Watrous 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION 

(Act of August 12, 1970; Section 3685, Title 39, United Stales Code.) 

Date of Filing; October I, 1977. Daffodil Journal is published quarterly at 
89 Chichester Road, New Canaan, Conn. 06840 with general business offices of 
the publisher at the same address. The name and address of the Publisher is 
American Daffodil Society, Inc., 89 Chichester Road, New Canaan, Conn, 06840; 
Editor, Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr.. 5031 Reno Road, N.W., Washington, D.C, 
20008; Chairman of Publications, Mrs. William O. Ticknor, Rt. I, Box 93A, 
Tyner, N.C. 27980. 

Owner of the publication is American Daffodil Society, Inc. There are no bond¬ 
holders, stockholders, or mortgagees. 

Total number of copies printed (average for preceding 12 months), 1,550; 
paid circulation, 1,315. sales through agents or dealers, none; free distribution, 
44, total number of copies distributed, 1,359. Total number of copies printed 
(single issue nearest to filing date), 1,550; paid circulation, 1,318; sales through 
agents or dealers, none; free distribution, 42; total number of copies distributed. 
1,355. I certify that the statements made by me above are correct and complete. 

—Roberta C. Watrous 
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U. S. REGISTRATIONS IN 1977 

Reported by Mrs. Kenneth B. Anderson. Registration Chairman 

American registrants of new daffodils and their registrations for 1977 are: 
Brink, Venice; Nashville. III.: Okaw. Wake Up. 

Brown, Opal; Milton-Freewater. Ore.: Coral Gable, Orange Halo. 

Evans, Murray W.; Corbett, Ore.: Brandy, Canape, Fettle, Gigole, Lingerie, 
Mohawk, Pyrite, Quasar. Serape, Shadow, Tillamook. Yellowtail. 

Hatch, Miles B.; Sumner, Wash.: Hoodsport. 

Heath. Brent; North, Va.: Arach Inverse, Dorothy Heath, Edward Heath. 
Morrill, George; Oregon City, Ore.: Buffawn, Fruit Cup, Snow Storm, 

Pannill, William; Martinsville, Va.: Junior Miss, Lara, Durango, Mary Bald¬ 
win, Monticello, River Queen, Well Worth. 

Throckmorton, Tom; Des Moines, Iowa: Flight, Johnnie Walker, Once In A 
While, Red Carpet, Silk Stocking, Star Wish, State Fair, Wedding Band, 
Whoa. 

Registrations 

Measurements given are: height (H.); diameter of flower (F.); length of 
perianth segments (P. segs.); length of corona (C. Igth.); diameter of corona 
(C. diam.). Color code will follow class. 

Arach Inverse (Mitsch-Heath) 2 Y-GWY; H. 33 cm.; F. 85 mm.; P. segs, 
35 mm., lemon yellow; C. Igth. 35 mm.; C. diam. 35 mm., white with 
chartreuse throat, frilled serrated yellow edge: B 6-1 (Daydream X Lunar 
Sea), 


Inches*## 


Millimeters »* » » 
Centimeters *** ► 



Brandy (Evans) 2 Y-Y midseason; H. 42 cm.; F. 110 mm.; P. segs. 43 mm.; 
yellow beige at maturity; C. Igth. 23 mm.; C. diam. 40 mm., yellow beige, 
deeper than perianth. K-27 (Green Island X 2b sdlg.). 

Buffawn (Morrill) 7Y-YOY; midseason; H. 51 cm.; F. 75 mm.; P. segs. 
32 mm., yellow, orange, amber: C. Igth. 22 mm.; C. diam. 28 mm., yellow, 
orange lemon. 55-5-6 Possibly (Tunis X N. jonquilla). 

Canape (Evans) 2 W-Y; midseason: H. 48 cm.; F. 105 mm.; P. segs. 43 mm., 
white, creamy at maturity; C. Igth. 30 mm.; C. diam. 45 mm., primrose 
yellow, peachy buff at maturity. J-51 (2b sdlg. x (Duke of Windsor x 
Lady Kesteven)). 

Coral Gable (Brown) 2 W-P; early; H. 44 cm.; F. 91 mm.; P. segs. 40 mm., 
white; C. Igth. 26 mm.; C. diam. 45 mm., marigold orange outside, Chinese 
coral inside, eye pattern poppy red. 67-27-1 (Carita X Accent) . 

Dorothy Heath (Mitsch-Heath) 2 W-Y; H. 40 cm.; F. 90 mm.; P. segs. 
35 mm., white; C. Igth. 33 mm.; C. diam. 33 mm., opens orange yellow, 
fades to light apricot. Y 36-3 ((Mabel Taylor x Interim) x Rima). 

Durango (Pannill) 6 W-W; early; H. 21 cm.; F. 75 mm.; P. segs. 32 mm., 
white; C. Igth. 29 mm.; C. diam. 22 mm., white. 64/68 (Jenny x Empress 
of Ireland). 
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Edward Heath (Mitsch - Heath) 2 W-P; H. 45 cm.; C. diam. 50 mm., outer 
edge heavily ruffled salmon, inner corona pink, eye rosy pink; F. 100 mm.; 
P. segs. 45 mm., white; C. Igth. 25 mm. A 34-8 (Precedent X Carita). 
Fettle (Evans) 1 Y-Y midseason; H. 43 cm.; F. 105 mm.; P. segs. 42 mm., 
primrose beige; C. Igth. 20 mm.; C. diam. 30 mm., yellow. L-22 ((Biokic 
x Daydream) x Protege). 

Flight (Throckmorton) 2 Y-GWW; late; H. 48 cm.; F. 86 mm.; P. segs. 
37 mm., white; C. Igth. 13 mm.; C. diam. 31 mm., greenish eye, very white 
cup. T/66/3/2 (Easter Moon x Irish Coffee). 

Fruit Cup (Morrill) 7 W-Y; late; H. 33 cm.; F. 55 mm.; P. segs. 22 mm., 
white; C. Igth. 12 mm.; C. diam. 22 mm., light yellow, slightly fragrant; 
two-flowered. 61-1-1 (Green Island x N. juncifolius ). 

Gigole (Evans) 2 Y-Y; midseason; H. 45 cm.; F. 90 mm,; P. segs. 36 mm., 
yellow; C. Igth. 20 mm.; C. diam. 30 mm., yellow. 1-45 (Aircastle x 
Protege). 

Hoodsport (Hatch) 11 W-W; midseason; H. 35 cm.; F. 85 mm.; P. segs. 
37 mm., white; C. Igth. 15 mm.; C. diam. 75 mm., pale yellow fading to 
white. Sport of Mt. Hood with deeply split corona. 

Johnnie Walker (Throckmorton) 3 Y-Y; late; H. 51 cm.; F. 95 mm.; P. segs. 
40 mm., yellow; C. Igth. 10 mm.; C. diam. 40 mm., deep “toned” yellow. 
T/66/12/6 (Aircastle X Irish Coffee). 

Junior Miss (Pannill) 6 W-W; early midseason; H. 14 cm.; F. 22 mm.; 
P. segs. 10 mm., white; C. Igth. 8 mm.; C. diam. 5 mm., white. G 20 
(Jenny x N. jonquilla). 

Lara (Pannill) 2 W-O; H. 45 cm.; late midseason; F. 100 mm.; P. segs. 

43 mm., white; C. Igth. 15 mm.; C. diam. 40 mm., orange. 64/106B 

(Roimond x Corsair). 

Lingerie (Evans) 4 W-WYY; midseason; H. 38 cm.; F. 105 mm.; P. segs. 
42 mm., white; C. inner segs. yellow. L-42/2 (Falaise x ((Sylvia O’Neill 
X Chinese White) X Dawnlight)). 

Mary Baldwin (Pannill) 3 W-W; late; H. 43 cm.; F, 105 mm.; P. segs. 

46 mm,, white; C. Igth. 15 mm.; C. diam. 40 mm.; white; green eye. 

(Syracuse x Verona). 

Mohawk (Evans) 2 W-Y; midseason; F. 105 mm.; P. segs. 40 mm.; white; 

C. Igth. 28 mm.; C. diam. 42 mm., yellow'. K-38/2 (2b sdlg. X Accent), 
Montieello (Pannill) 1 W-Y; H. 46 cm.; F. 105 mm.; P. segs. 42 mm., white; 
C. Igth. 44 mm.; C. diam. 42 mm., yellow; B 28/1 (Bailygarvey x 
Preamble). 

Okaw (Brink) 3 W-GYR; H. 32 cm,; late midseason; F. 35 mm.; P. segs. 
35 mm., white; C. Igth. 16 mm.; C. diam. 31 mm., green eye, greenish 
yellow corona, red wire rim. Parentage unknown. 62-30. 

Once In A While (Throckmorton) 2 W-GPP; midseason; H. 48 cm.; F. 95 
mm.; P. segs. 41 mm., white; C. Igth. 38 mm.; C. diam. 33 mm., green 
eye, apple blossom pink cup of near trumpet dimensions. T/65/1/2 (Carita 
X Salome). 

Orange Halo (Brown) 2 W-YYR; midseason; H. 48 cm.; F. 105 mm.; P. segs. 
48 mm., cream; C. Igth. 16 mm.; C. yellow with orange band on saucer 
shaped cup. 67-42-1 (Autowin x Talana). 

Pyrite (Evans) 2 W-GYY; midseason; H. .41 cm.; F. 110 mm.; P. segs. 
50 mm., white; C. Igth. 20 mm.; C. diam. 35 mm., yellow. 1-19 (Artist’s 
Model x Marshfire). 
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Quasar (Evans) 2 W-PRR; midseason; H. 34 cm.; F. 90 mm.; P. segs. 
37 mm., white; C. Igth. 25 mm.; C. diam. 35 mm., pink throat, outer 
portion red. M-49 (Cordial x Precedent). 

Red Carpet (Throckmorton) 3 W-GRR; late midseason; H. 52 cm; F. 91 
mm.; P. segs. 36 mm., white; C. Igth. 11 mm.; C. diam. 31 mm., luminous 
green eye, deepest possible red cup. T/66/24/7 (Kilworth X Russet). 

River Queen (Pannill) 2 W-W; early midseason; H. 45 cm.; F. 105 mm.; 
P. segs. 33 mm., white; C. Igth. 20 mm.; C, diam. 25 mm,, white. D 11 C 
(Easter Moon X Vigil ). 

Serape (Evans) 3 Y-YYO; midseason; H. 36 cm.; F. 115 mm.; P. segs. 
45 mm., yellow; C. Igth. 12 mm.; C. diam. 35 mm., yellow orange with 
red margin. M-55 (Aircastle x Showboat). 

Shadow (Evans) 2 W-GWW; midseason; H. 43 cm.; F. 115 mm.; P. segs. 
45 mm., white; C. Igth. 37 mm.; C. diam. 30 mm., white, green throat and 
base. N-72 (Desdemona x Knockbane). 

Silk Stocking (Throckmorton) 3 Y-GWY; late midscason; H. 55 cm.; F. 102 
mm.; P. segs. 46 mm., yellow; C. Igth. 13 mm.; C. diam. 40 mm., greenish 
eye, white cup and yellow rim. T/65/2/4. (Gossamer x Aircastle). 

Snow Storm (Morrill) 7 W-W; H. 56 cm.; F. 64 mm.; P. segs. 27 mm., 
white; C. Igth. 12 mm.; C. diam. 26 mm., white, fragrant, one or two 
flowered. 66-5-1 (Bithynia x N . jonquilla). 

Star Wish (Throckmorton) 3 W-GYR: late midseason: H. 55 cm,; F. 87 mm.; 
P. segs. 35 mm., white; C. Igth. 10 mm.; C. diam. 29 mm., green eye, 
green-yellow cup, bright red rim. T/67/24/8 (Old Satin x Altruist). 

State Fair (Throckmorton) 3 Y-GYR; late midseason; H. 50 cm,; F. 100 
mm.; P. segs. 40 mm., toned yellow; C. Igth. 11 mm.; C. diam. 36 mm., 
deep green eye, bright lemon yellow cup with a sharp red rim. T/67/24/6 
(Old Satin x Altruist). 

Tillamook (Evans) 2 W-O; midseason; H. 39 cm.; F. 115 mm.; P. segs. 
45 mm., white; C. Igth. 25 mm.; C. diam. 42 mm., orange. L-29 (2 W-Y 
sdlg. X Accent). 

Wake Up (Brink) 2 Y-Y; early; H. 36 cm.; F. 41 mm.; P. segs. 41 mm., 
deep orange yellow, turns golden; C. Igth. 35 mm.; C. diam. 35 mm., deep 
orange yellow, turns golden, near trumpet Igth. 59-60 (Garden Princess, 
open pollinated). 

Wedding Band (Throckmorton) 3 Y-WWY; late midseason; H. 40 cm.; 
F. 90 mm.; P. segs. 33 mm., yellow with lighter shaded edges; C. Igth. 
11 mm.; C. diam. 30 mm., dead white except for a golden band which 
matches the perianth color. T/66/12/6 (Aircastle x Chinese White). 

Well Worth (Pannill) 7 Y-Y; late; H. 30 cm.; F. 75 mm.; P. segs. 33 mm., 
beige; C. Igth. 13 mm.; C. diam. 25 mm., beige. G 17 (Aircastle x 
N. jonquilla) . 

Whoa (Throckmorton) 2 W-GYO; late midseason; H. 56 cm.; F. 115 mm,; 
P. segs. 45 mm., white; C. Igth. 16 mm.; C. diam, 50 mm., green eye with 
a green-yellow cup and a bright orange rim. T/66/24/3 (Kilworth x 
Russet). 

Yellowtail (Evans) 2 W-Y; midseason; H. 38 cm.; F. 98 mm.; P. segs. 
40 mm., white; C. Igth. 30 mm.; C. diam. 30 mm., yellow. K-17 ((Glen- 
manus x Rosemarie sdlg.) x (Trousseau x Pink of Dawn)). 
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PEOIWES, Quern of Flowers 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during 
blooming season, foliage decorative until hard frosts, Peonies — a per¬ 
manent investment — will bloom for years. 

Join the American Peony Society 
D/on 57.50. paid annually. Bulletin published quarterly. 

Send for list of publications■ 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
250 INTERLACE!EN RI>., HOPKINS, MINN, 55343 


HEMEROCALLIS 
(Daylilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil sea¬ 
son is finished. Its long bloom season will greatly 
expand your garden enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits 
insure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Four colorful journals a year filled with informative 
data on varieties, culture, performance and progress. 

Many Round Robins open to participation. 

ONLY $7.50 PER YEAR 
Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALLIS SOCIETY 
Mrs. Arthur W. Parry, Secretary-Editor 
Signal Mountain, Tennessee 37377 


Does Your Garden Color End Too Soon? 

loin the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frost. 

Your membership includes 5 issues of The 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. Also free BEGINNER'S HANDBOOK. 

Annual dues $7.50 Write to: 

Mrs. F. G. Sharpnack, Secretary 
12514 Epping Court 
Wheaton, Maryland 20906 







SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


Slide sets: 

1. Show Winners 5. 107 from Grant Mitsch 

2. Symposium Favorites 6. Miniatures 

3. Novelties and Newer Varities 7. Arrangements of Daffodils 

4. Daffodil Primer (Garden Club Special) 8. Daffodils in Britain 

9. Species and Wild Forms. 

Slide rental: $5.00 per set. Confirm dates well in advance. Address alt 
correspondence concerning slides to: 

Mrs. Harold E, Stanford, Rte. 2, Lebanon, Tenn. 37087 


Membership application forms. No charge. 

Colored prints of daffodil varieties for lectures. Set of 55 prints, 6 by 8V4 
inches. For loan, $1.00. 

Leaflet on holding small daffodil show r , No charge for single copies; extra 
copies 5c 1 each. 

Publications in the ADS library may be borrowed by members. Incomplete 
list will be found in Daffodil Journal for September. 1965. p. 21. Correspond¬ 
ence invited on items not listed. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Daffodils —To Show and Grow, 1977 ... $ 3.50 

Handbook for Exhibiting and Judging Daffodils, 1974 .. 2.25 

The Daffodil Handbook, 1966 ... Paper Cover, $3.40; Cloth 4.90 

E. A. Bowles & his Garden, by Mea Allan..... 10.00 

Print-out of Daffodil Data Bank . $15.00; with binder 17.50 

Binder for 12 numbers of Daffodil Journal..... 3.40 

Set of at least 12 numbers of Daffodil Journal... 3.50 

Single copies of Daffodil Journal . 1.00 

ADS Yearbooks for 1957/8, 1964 .... 1.50 ea. 

ADS Approved List of Miniatures, 1975 ..two 13-cent stamps ea, 

RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Books ( new copies) : 


1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966 . 3.00 ea, 

1967, 1968, $3.50 ca.; 1969. 1970. $4.25 ea.; 1971 . .. 5.50 

1971 Daffodil Season Report... 2.00 

Daffodils 1972, 1973, 1974 .. 3.00 ea. 

Daffodils 1975, 1976 . 3.50 ea. 

Daffodils 1977 ______........ 4,25 


RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book (used copies, as available ): 

Write for years on hand with prices 

Show entry cards .... 500 for $9.00; 1000 for $17.50 


Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, Inc. Prices include 
postage. Correspondence is invited concerning out-of-print publications on 
daffodils. Copies of these are sometimes available or names will be placed on 
want list. 

AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, Inc. 

89 Chichester Road New Canaan, Conn, 06840 



















Announcement 


The American Daffodil Society 
offers for sale 

DAFFODILS —To Show And Grow 


This classified list of over 8,000 daffodil names contains 
the new division listing and color coding of all daffodils 
registered since I960 (including those registered in 1977) 
plus all miniatures; all recent show winners; as well as a 
great many others suggested by leading amateur and pro¬ 
fessional growers. Information is included as to breeder, 
date of registration, and bloom period. 


This pocket size, 150 page, list is an essential aid to all 
judges, exhibitors, and show personnel and is an invalu¬ 
able asset to all daffodil lovers. 

$3.50 

Make check payable to American Daffodil Society. Price 
includes postage. 


AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, Inc. 

89 Chichester Road New Canaan, Conn. 06848 
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GEORGE STERLING LEE, JR., 1897-1978 

George S. Lee, Jr., Executive Director of the American Daffodil Society, 
died of a heart attack at his home in New Canaan, Connecticut, on Wednes¬ 
day, January 25, 1978. Neighbors had celebrated his 80th birthday last June. 

George Lee was a founding member of the Society, its President from 
1957 to 1960, and, since 1966, its Executive Director. He established a 
system which has handled all business matters for the Society for 11 years. 
His services to the Society and his accomplishments for it over the years 
have given it much of the character it has and most of the systems by which 
it operates. He was editor of the Daffodil Handbook published by the Ameri¬ 
can Horticultural Society in 1966, still considered by many to be the most 
useful book on daffodils. For several years he published a New England 
Regional Newsletter that was read nationwide. He developed a most unusual 
garden that has become a showplace for southern New England and which 
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now becomes the property of the Garden Center of New Canaan. The garden 
contains a unique collection of hardy azaleas and rhododendrons. 

In October of last year the American Daffodil Society placed a plaque in 
George Lee's garden telling him and all visitors of our deep appreciation for 
his loving care. (See the article and illustration in the December 1977 Jour¬ 
nal.) The Society's new book, “Daffodils to Show and Grow,” is dedicated to 
George Lee. He expressed his pleasure at our having so honored him and 
he knew in his own lifetime that his devotion to the Society was returned to 
him by its membership. 

The business of the Society will be carried out by the President, Rte. I, 
Box 93A, Tyner. North Carolina 27980, until a new Executive Director is 
appointed. Since there are problems of transfer of records, supplies, and 
correspondence, services for a period of time will necessarily be limited. 
Your patience is requested. 


1978 CONVENTION UPDATE 

Have you made plans yet to attend the 1978 ADS Convention in Columbus, 
Ohio, April 27-29? If not, won't you send your registration and hotel reserva¬ 
tion in soon? Remember, the hotel will only guarantee us 125 rooms, so 
reserve your room early to avoid disappointment. 

For those interested in exhibiting their daffodils (and we hope all of you 
who have flowers in bloom will bring some), there will be lots of local 
“keeper” trophies as well as all the ADS trophies. Also, Phil Phillips is offer¬ 
ing, for the first time, a trinket box made of native New Zealand wood for 
the best collection of five New Zealand bred daffodils. The winner gets to 
keep this. Show chairman Ruth Pardue reports that Divisions 5-9 will not be 
overlooked when the trophies are aw-arded, so why not try to win one? 

If it’s information you are after, you will surely find it in our workshops. 
We ll have Meg Yerger, Willis Wheeler, Amy Anthony, and Lib Capen dis¬ 
cussing poets; Peggy Macneale will discuss miniatures; Wells Knierim will 
share his knowledge of photography with us; and we’ll have Roberta Watrous, 
Tom Throckmorton, Bill Pannill, and Bill Rocsc share their hybridizing 
secrets. After lunch on your own, Helen Link will do a program on tazettas, 
while Bill Bender will fill us in on pests and diseases; Ruth Pardue will share 
her love of cyclamineus, w-hile Bill Ticknor discusses that much-maligned 
group, the split-coronas. 

Your questions on judging will be answered by the authors of our Judging 
Handbook, Laura Lee Cox, Mildred Simms, and Helen Link. Bill Ticknor 
will be available to answ'er questions on classification. Preference will be given 
to questions submitted in writing in advance. You may send your questions 
along with your registration (use the back, or a separate sheet of paper). If 
you have a question after you’ve sent in your registration, send your questions 
either to the registrar. Tag Bourne, or to me at 2917 North Star Road, 
Columbus, Ohio 43221. 

Our dinner speakers. Lib Capen, Phil Phillips, and Lindsay Dettman, 
promise insights on daffodil growing and show-ing around the world. Wc 
think we have something for everyone. Try it — we think you’ll like it! 

— Mary Lou Gripshover 
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OFFICIAL CALL 

22rtd Annual Convention of American Daffodil Society 
Sheraton Hotel, downtown Columbus, Ohio 
April 27, 28, 29, 1978 

Board of Directors' Meetings will be held at 4:00 p.m. both on 
April 27 and April 28. 

The Annual Members’ Meeting will be held at 8:00 p.m. on 
April 27. 

Details of the Convention and registration forms appear else* 
where in this Journal and in the December 1977 Journal. 

<— Mrs. Paul J, Gripshover, Convention Chairman 


DAFFODILS FOR THE GARDEN 

By Marie Bozievich, Bethesda, Maryland 

I have been growing daffodils for 30 years, and during that time have 
become acquainted with hundreds of cultivars. Most of these have been 
grown for a few years and then discarded. Those which proved themselves 
to be vigorous and beautiful, though superseded as show flowers, were planted 
in the perennial borders or at the edges of shrubbery and in the woods. 
Sometimes they have produced fine show flowers in their abandoned positions 
and then a few bulbs were put back in the “show beds." Some of them, 
Ceylon, SJcvcen, My Love, Revelry, and Aurelia, have remained in the show 
beds over all the years, though extra bulbs have been planted out elsewhere. 

Some cultivars have been in garden clumps for 20 years or more, planted 
among perennials, mainly peonies and Siberian irises; others are planted 
along a woodland path or at the periphery of azalea borders. Those in the 
sunny perennial border have received fertilizer and mulch every year as the 
companion plants were cared for in the spring. They have multiplied mightily, 
but are still blooming. One clump which I dug last year was three layers of 
bulbs deep, the topmost layer being just beneath the surface, and the lowest 
bulbs nestled among the spreading peony roots. 

This border is 160 feet long and 12 feet wide. In 1954-56 89 cultivars were 
planted here in groups of 6 to 20 bulbs each. Each year I think “These bulbs 
must be lifted and the border replanted with newer ones from the beds,” but 
there is never enough time, and the next spring they are still there, blooming 
again. 

The 24 cultivars planted in 1957-58 along the woodland path have been 
neglected and have not fared well. Over the years the trees have become 
larger and some areas have become too shady for anything except the wild 
flow r ers which complete their life cycles before the trees leaf out. The cultivars 
which have survived are all from Divisions 2, 3, and 7. 

In 1961, 17 cultivars were planted in front of an azalea border and these 
are blooming well. They are in partial shade and are covered with a leaf 
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mulch but have received no fertilizer. They have increased but are not too 
crowded. 19 cultivars planted in 1970 in front of another azalea border in 
somewhat more sun are blooming very freely. 

Which of these many cultivars have given the best performances under 
much less than optimum conditions? 

1 Y-Y Kingscourt and Inver 
1 W-Y Ballygarvey 
1 W-W Samite 

1 Y-W None 

2 Y-Y Golden Torch, Galway and Lemnos 

2 Y-R Ceylon, Home Fires, Matlock, Armada, Rustom Pasha, 
Leprechaun 

2 W-Y Greeting, Statue, Polindra, Hera 
2 W-R Kilworth, Arbar, Alicante, Rubra, Belisana 
2 W-P Imogen, Chiffon, Salome 
2 Y-W Cocktail 

2 W-W Courage, Early Mist, Silver Bugle, Dew-pond 

3 Y-R Dinkie, Therm, Market Merry 
3 W-Y Bithynia, Carnmoon 

3 W-R Blarney, Limerick, Kansas, Hardy, Snow Gem 

3 W-W Samaria, Silver Salver, Angeline 

4 Cheerfulness, Yellow Cheerfulness 

5 Tincleton, Niveth, Pearly Queen 

6 February Gold, Beryl 

7 Y-Y Trevithian, Sweetness, Tittle-Tattle, Penpol 
7 W-Y Pueblo 

7 W-W Nancegollan, Nirvana 

7 Y-R Sweet Pepper, Kinglet 

8 Canarybird, Scarlet Gem, Geranium 

9 Actaea 

Of course, these daffodils are oldtimers and most are not available to 
gardeners now, but other and better ones are, so what cultivars should be 
chosen now for the garden? Let us develop some criteria for making that 
choice. Of first importance is the vigor and good health of the entire plant and 
a floriferous habit (many bloom stalks). As to the flower, it should be a long- 
lasting bloom with clean color, showy at a distance, and reasonably sunfast. 
The foliage should be vigorous and resistant to disease and frost damage. The 
stem should be taller than the foliage, strong and sturdy. The bulb should be 
resistant to basal rot and not prone to splitting up. Now this is a lot to ask 
for, but we may as well reach for the stars. 

Here are some cultivars to try. I have grown all of them for 8 to 10 years 
(except a few otherwise noted) and found them to fill the bill. In addition, 
most of them produce show-worthy blooms. 

1 Y-Y: Experience points up the fact that trumpets do not survive neglect 
as well as some other divisions, but still one hates to give up. The pale lemon- 
colored ones arc so beautiful in the spring with redbud or flowering plum. 
All of the “moon” namesakes such as Moonshot, Moonmist, etc., have been 
tried and found wanting. Perhaps I could try again with Lemon Meringue, 
which has been so sturdy in the show beds. And then, for a golden trumpet, 
Carrickbeg might prove long lasting. It is certainly very vigorous. 

1 W-Y: Prologue would surely get along anywhere! It is so early and 
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dependable and stays in bloom for weeks, with never a trace of disease and 
always a mass of bloom. 

1 W-W: Empress of Ireland, once it became acclimatized, has been really 
vigorous. Neither it or Rashee has ever shown basal rot. 

1 Y-W: Honeybird and Lunar Sea have grown strongly and bloomed 
freely in the show beds. Perhaps they would continue in a garden situation. 

2 Y-Y: Now we come to a group where there are no problems and no 
hesitation. | suggest using Butterscotch, Sunlit Hours, and Space Age. The 
first two give a trumpet-like effect and Space Age is a lighter color with a 
smaller cup. 

2 Y-R: Almost any cultivar in this category will triumph over all odds. I 
will nominate Foxhunter, Hollyberry, Miralglo, Chemawa, Smiling Maestro, 
Flaming Meteor, Pinza, and Caracas. 

2 W-Y: Many growers would place Festivity here, but in my garden it 
increases so fast that if not divided every two or three years the flowers 
become insignificant. Joyous, Irish Minstrel, Cream Cloud, and April Charm 
would be better for our purpose. Wahkeena is unbelievedly vigorous and 
gives the effect of a trumpet. 

2 VV-R: What a magnificent crew we have here! Since both Kilworth and 
Arbar made it through the 20-year test with flying colors, their progeny 
should be O.K. Avenger, Hotspur, and Royal Regiment come to mind first, 
perhaps because I’ve grow-n them the longest. Norval’s bright cup and starry 
perianth should be very effective and Don Carlos is good, too. Rameses (of 
different breeding) is a bit more expensive, but will increase rapidly into a 
dump. It is indispensable for showing, anyway. 

2 W-P: Accent must surely be first choice. It could hardly be improved 
upon for garden use. Pink Smiles has been outstanding for me, but very few 
people seem to grow it, and Passionale is fine, too. Precedent, Marcola, and 
Leonaine will grow like weeds, and bloom exuberantly. 

2 W-W: Now we come again to a group where basal rot can be a problem. 
However, there are some cultivars which rarely succumb: early, dependable 
Wedding Gift and Whitehead, satiny Easter Moon and Sleveen, and 
trumpet-like Seaford. I hope that most of my newer beauties will prove to be 
just as dependable. 

2 Y-W: Reverse bicolors from any division have a color quality that is 
very luminous in the garden and they combine well with perennials and 
shrubs of almost any color. The most vigorous of these have been Charter 
and Nazareth. Charter is good for show' and garden. Nazareth is too rough 
for show' but makes a stunning clump for the garden. Pastorale is a vigorous 
cultivar, but the color contrast is poor. Daydream, Bethany, and Limeade 
are choosey about things and can be hard to get established. Perhaps they 
should be thought of primarily as show flowers. 

3 Y-Y: The all-yellow short cups from Green Island x Chinese White 
such as Beige Beauty, Irish Coffee, and Lemonade have proven to be sus¬ 
ceptible to basal rot and would not be good garden subjects in warm climates, 
even though they are beautiful flowers. There are some new ones coming 
along from different breeding lines w'hich will fill a long-existent gap. 

3 Y-R: Most of the good cultivars in this group have not been growing 
here long enough for me to assess them as garden plants. The older ones 
such as Ardour and Jezebel burned very rapidly in the sun and were 
discarded. 
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3 Y-YYR; Perimeter and Circlet must be cut early if wanted for show. 
However, they are not unsightly in the garden even though the rims may be 
burned. 

3 W-Y: There are some fine flowers here from the same cross as the 
3 Y-Y's mentioned above, but these are vigorous, healthy plants, well suited 
to landscaping, and good for show purposes as well. Coloratura, Noweta, and 
Tranquil Morn are typical. Aircastle is not quite as sturdy, but of course 
everyone should grow it, it is so beautiful. Grace Note (Cushendall X Canta- 
bile) is outstanding for landscaping, with all good qualities, and such clear 
brilliant contrast between the white petals, green heart, and tiny bright yellow 
cup that it beckons across the garden. 

3 W-R: Rockall is an all-over winner, a superlative plant and flow-er, 
vigorous and floriferous enough for the garden, splendid on the show'-bench. 
Privateer is another strong and brilliant one, good for the garden. Irish 
Splendour will not make its typical huge blooms after it is put out to pasture 
but it will give an adequate and dependable performance. 

3 W-YYR: The rimmed short cups such as Greenfinch, Fiorella or Merlin 
have great impact in the garden. The stems are usually tall and hold the 
bright flowers very gracefully. 

3 W-W: Again we must consider only cultivars not prone to basal rot. 
Dreamcastle is one of these, as are Tranquil Mom and April Clouds. The 
small ones such as Cushendall and Dallas are always safe. 

4: Acropolis and Tahiti are so vigorous that they will grow' anywhere in 
the garden. No rains are heavy enough to lay low those ramrod stems. The 
blooms on these become smaller after several years in the same spot, not that 
it makes much difference for landscaping, but it wouldn’t do on the show 
table. Erlichecr and Bridal Crown are delightful for the warm climates. 

5: Harmony Bells and Ruth Haller are the strongest triandrus hybrids I 
grow. Both send up a veritable forest of bloom stalks hung with yellow hells. 
They are ideal for garden use. Red and yellow Puppet and white Pleated 
Skirts are perfect for the front of a border, being short and very profligate 
with bloom. (I have only had these two for five years, but included them 
because they have been in a garden border the whole time.) 

6: I love the cyclamineus hybrids, but they do not reciprocate and so I am 
unable to make recommendations. Good healthy bulbs are received from 
growers and they start out beautifully but end up '“feeling poorly.” They are 
so welcome for their early bloom and so appealing in form, with their swept- 
back perianths and jaunty cups or trumpets, that I always eagerly try again. 
(Perhaps I am trying too hard and they would welcome a little neglect.) So 
far Frostkist, Barlow, and Perky are doing the best, but I have only had them 
five years. Beryl and Roger are an entirely different story, probably because 
of their poeticus genes. Beryl, in particular, is a delightful garden subject. 

7: All of the jonquils are eminently suitable for garden use, the only 
difficulty being that they multiply so fast. They seem to accept any environ¬ 
ment, and added to their good nature and grace is the captivating scent that 
permeates the air around them. Just choose your color, Y-Y, Y-R, W-Y, W-R, 
W-P, W-W. Y-W, open up your Mitsch catalog and take your choice. They 
will all grow and bring you joy wherever you plant them. 

8: There doesn’t seem to be much change in this division. The old ones 
are still practically the only ones. One might add Matador and Golden Dawn, 
which have grown well here. Two from Down Under are Chinita and High- 
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field Beauty, but I have not grown them long enough to assess them as garden 
subjects. The daffodils in this division look rather stiff and heavy in associa¬ 
tion with other plant material, but they do have a beguiling perfume. All 
grow like weeds in the South, but do not do as well in colder climates. 

9: I am only growing six cultivars in this division and all are strong and 
healthy. Quetzal is my favorite, an enchanting flower with a real personality. 

10: The only species in my garden are miniatures, w'hich require special 
conditions. 

11: 1 am growing 15 cultivars in this division and all seem to be healthy 
and strong, except Cassata, a white, which developed basal rot. Since they 
have been growing here only four years, 1 hesitate to make recommendations 
as to particular cultivars, but will say that visitors to the garden “go bananas” 
over them. 

In closing, a few generalities would be useful. Daffodils will survive more 
neglect than many other plants, but respond gratefully to a modicum of 
care. They will accept half-shade but are happier with more sun, or light. 
They need good drainage. In planning garden plantings be sure to spread the 
bloom over a long season. The first early ones are particularly welcome. My 
earliest tiny miniatures are planted in a protected, sunny corner, easily ac¬ 
cessible from the house, where they are eagerly inspected each morning. 
Even Barnbi (which to my eyes is rather ugly as an individual) has been 
allowed to increase to a large patch because it is so early and floriferous. It 
is planted along the edge of a shrubbery border with Scilfa siberica at its feet 
and Magnolia stellata perfuming the air overhead. 

I must confess to an apathy to very late bloomers. This is because my 
woodland garden hursts into a mass of color when the azaleas come into 
bloom, along with the flowering dogwoods and crabapples and the masses of 
primroses, Phlox divaricata, and Scilla campanulata. It is so overwhelming 
that the late daffodils are scarcely noticed. And so ends the daffodil mania 
for that spring. 


A MINIATURE SOLDIER 
(From the Pacific Region Newsletter) 

If February Gold or Peeping Tom salute your daffodil season, try this 
upright little fellow, Gambas. It is long lasting and delightful on a different 
scale. 

Gambas is a miniature trumpet. Its perianth is flat and smooth, about 
three-quarters of an inch across with a pert neat trumpet, all of good sub¬ 
stance that give it a military stance. In addition to good form is the bonus of 
having a clear yellow color throughout. My stems measure four inches tall, 
with the leaves only a half inch taller. This precise little flower is held erect 
and it blooms early in March to look straight out at you. Most of my minia¬ 
tures are potted so I can carry them up to the house or patio to observe them 
during their bloom. And the bulb, like a small hazlenut, divides readily. It was 
bred by Alec Gray and registered in 1964, a seemingly fine candidate for the 
ADS Approved List, 

— Glee Robinson 
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BEST BASKET OF THREE BULBS AT CHAMBER5BURG SHOW— 
OLD FAVORITE ACTAEA 

Lookmg at the picture one can almost sme/l the poeticus fragrance. 
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REPORT OF THE FIRST ANNUAL 
CHAMBERSBURG DAFFODIL BULB SHOW 

By Mrs. N. X. Dubius, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 

Ever seeking to further an appreciation of genus Narcissus, the CADS 
(Chambersburg Area Daffodil Society) held its first annual Bulb Show on 
July 4, 1977. The CADS had noted an upsurge of interest in bulbs on the 
part of fanciers surfeited with the beauty of over-perfected flowers. Respond¬ 
ing to this challenge, the CADS planned and staged a ‘'Beautiful Bulbs” show 
with a complete ADS-approved schedule. Bulbs were exhibited in an attrac¬ 
tive, if somewhat motley, assortment of leftover Easter baskets, and classes 
were well-filled with entries of commendable quality, this despite the fact that 
the season was late, and many of the finest exhibition bulbs had not been 
lifted in time for the show. Considerations of space permit mention, in the 
account which follows, of only a few of the highlights of this pioneering 
event. 

The Gold Ribbon for the best standard bulb entered w r as awarded to a 
large, marvelously smooth, beautifully-colored bulb of Daydream 2d in peak 
condition. Unfortunately only those present during the judging appreciated 
fully the rectitude of the judges’ choice, for by the time the show opened to 
the public two hours later, the Gold Ribbon bulb had succumbed to fusarium 
and was no more than a mass of decayed tissue. Sic transit gloria mundi . 

Happily, no such calamity befell the White Ribbon winning basket of three 
bulbs of Actaea 9 (see illustration). Some malcontents opined that the lovely 
threesome looked more like leeks than daffodils, but the judges silenced criti¬ 
cism by calling attention to the classic poeticus perfume emanating from the 
bulbs. 

The single-bulb classes produced some surprises: In the la Y competition 
a magnificent specimen of King Alfred defeated fine examples of Golden 
Vale and Arkle, proving once again that the old-timers, when well grown 
can still hold their heads up in any company. 

Although not usually considered up to modern exhibition bulb standards, 
Ave 2c and Cantatrice 1c turned up among the winners. It was good to see 
them there; some of us plant Ave and Cantatrice repeatedly and never see 
them at all thereafter. 

The most hotly contested class, with 84 entries, was that calling for bulbs 
of a dozen Iowa-bred cultivars. The prize — contributed by an anonymous 
donor from Des Moines — was a case of Wild Turkey. The winner, Ms. 
Carrier Union, was heard to remark that she thought turkey came by the 
pound, not the case. 

The Rose Ribbon for best seedling bulb went to Richard Ezell’s Maxfli. A 
truly dramatic breakthrough in bulb development, it was round as a golf ball 
(see illustration), thus eliminating the vexing task of determining which end 
to place up at planting time. When this cultivar becomes plentiful perhaps 
even hemerocallis and rose growers can begin to cope with the complexities 
of daffodil culture. Ezell has other exciting seedlings coming along, and feels 
he is only a generation or two away from a perfectly square bulb, that will 
stack conveniently in summer storage and fill shipping boxes with no wasted 
space. 

Those fanciers who rate bulb color above form and size were momentarily 
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MAXFLI, ROSE RIBBON WINNER AS BEST SEEDLING BULB 
Praised by judges as being “round os o golf ball / ' , fhis cuifivcrr shou/cf 
benefif rose growers and ofhers experiencing difficuify knowing which end 
is up. 
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delighted by what appeared to be a new color-break: a group of seedling 
bulbs clothed in skins of a shimmery, blue-violet hue. Closer inspection, how¬ 
ever, proved the bulbs merely moldy. 

The show was fortunate to have an educational exhibit kindly provided by 
the English-Irish Commercial Growers Association, that was designed to dem¬ 
onstrate the superiority of island-grown bulbs to those of less favored, main¬ 
land locations such as Oregon and the Netherlands (not to mention Iowa). 
The smaller size and higher prices of the English-Irish bulbs on display no 
doubt proved convincing to most spectators. 

William O. Ticknor provided a highlight of the show for serious bulb de¬ 
votees by setting up an historical display: many an eye was misted with 
emotion at seeing there before us the very Baggies in which Ticknor's origi¬ 
nal twin scale propagation was carried out, plus his grandfather’s straight 
razor with which the ADS's pioneer bulb surgeon made his first incisions. 

As with most new enterprises, there were a few untoward incidents: just 
as the judge was about to place the Miniature Gold Ribbon beside a bulb of 
Flomay 7b, he sneezed violently, and the bulb has not been seen since. The 
Show Committee plans to water the floor of the hall from time to time in 
the hope that the bulb might grow and bloom for next April’s daffodil show. 
It was agreed that such a bloom would be eligible for competition, since ADS 
rules provide that miniatures may be grown “in protected areas.” 

All exhibitors and guests enjoyed the Awards Dinner at the conclusion of 
the show — all those, that is, who avoided being hospitalized after eating 
the piquant Cream of Daffodil Bulb Soup which commenced the meal. 

The featured speech of the evening, “The Daffodil Fly: More Friend than 
Foe,” was delivered by Professor Pachybolbus of the Pennsylvania State 
University. The professor detailed the lucrative commercial possibilities of 
daffodil fly farming. Penn State scientists believe the fly may one day replace 
the honeybee as an orchard pollinator. (A research team, financed by a hefty 
federal grant, has compiled massive statistics tending to indicate that bees 
sting, and that daffodil flies do not.) Furthermore, the fly larvae might well be 
marketed as fish bait. (So much nicer to handle than nightcrawlers, pointed 
out the professor.) With the phasing out of Aldrin. Dieldrin, Chlordane, and 
Flit, daffodil growers are going to become daffodil fly farmers, like it or not, 
according to Dr. Pachybolbus. 

All in all the first annual Chambersburg Daffodil Bulb Show was a great 
success. We understand Washington, D.C. and Greenwich, Conn, are plan¬ 
ning bulb shows for next summer, and we foresee a time when interest in 
exhibiting bulbs quite eclipses that of showing mere flowers. 


. . . Speaking of nostalgia, my mind goes back to daffodils—say 50 years 
ago. Do you remember Queen of the North? And only a little later Hera? 
I don’t think I'll ever forget how I felt when I first saw them, and I expect to 
feel the same way when they bloom again here this April.—J ohn C. Wister 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING, OCTOBER 8, 1977 

(Abridged from Report of Secretary) 

45 Directors were present. 

Mr. Anthony announced that Mrs. Paul Gripshover had agreed to succeed 
Mrs. Watrous as Editor of the Journal. 

Treasurer’s Report: Mr, Knierim reported that the current assets of the 
Society (as of October 1, 1977) were $23,549. This figure is comparable to 
the October 1, 1975 balance. He reported that we were “one of the few plant 
societies in good shape.” 

Regional Reports were received from eight of the nine regions. 

Committee chairmen reported as follows: 

Awards: Mrs. Simms reported that the cost to the Society for the Carey 
Quinn medal had risen from $6.00 to $8.30. 

Classification: Mrs. Gripshover recommended that the Classification 
Committee be eliminated as a separate entity and that a new committee 
called “Data Bank and Classification” be established. She also recommended 
that ADS-approved shows state in the schedule “Classification according to 
the ADS Data Bank.” 

Data Bank: The Data Bank now contains data on 10,306 varieties, some 
being seedlings. The RHS has agreed to the new classification which became 
official with the ADS on July 1, 1977. The computer has been able to trans¬ 
late the old into the new' classification. The Data Bank will not reclassify 
questionable perianth colors on older varieties. Should the RHS or other 
authority make these corrections, the Data Bank will store such information. 
New varieties with multiple perianth colors will be properly recorded. The 
Data Bank is now current as of July 1, 1977. Daffodils to Show and Grow 
(current to July 1, 1977) is now ready for the printer. Dr. Throckmorton 
extended thanks to various people for furnishing help and information. 

Editor of Journal: Mrs. Watrous reported that the past four issues of 
the Journal totalled 192 pages and included material from 24 states and five 
foreign countries. She thanked those who helped and asked for continued 
support. 

Health and Culture: Mr, Wheeler reported diagnosing a case of yellow' 
stripe virus from slides submitted by a California grower. The disease did not 
appear until late in the season. He recommended isolation of the involved 
bulbs for the 1978 season. Mr. Wheeler has helped a plant pathologist bring 
his classification up to date in a proposed manuscript. 

Judges: Mrs. Barnes reported a total of 233 accredited judges, a total gain 
of six judges. During the year 12 new judges have become accredited. 

Library: Mrs. Bloomer reported that the daffodil library of Mrs. Theodore 
Pratt of Little England, Bena, Virginia, had been presented to the ADS and 
was now incorporated into our library in New Canaan, Connecticut. 

Membership: Mrs. Thompson reported the membership to be at 1463. 
Four states still have no members. The largest membership is Virginia (192), 
followed by Ohio (125). The Middle Atlantic Region is largest, followed by 
the Northeast. She complimented the Regional Vice Presidents who had 
mailed out effective newsletters. 

Miniatures: Mrs. Macneale read four suggested rules for miniatures and 
three further recommendations. She recommended dropping Rule 4 which 
appeared in the December, 1975 Journal eliminating from the Approved List 



those miniatures which are not commercially available. New additions to the 
Approved List for the next growing season are: Chit Chat, Cricket, Skelmers- 
da!e Gold, Sprite, Tiny Tot. 

Photography: Mrs. Stanford asked for slides for blooms from Divisions 5 
through 11. She would welcome ideas for programs. 

Publications: Mrs. Ticknor reported publication of four issues of the 
Journal and a roster of members. Daffodils io Show and Grow is at the print¬ 
ers and should be available from George Lee by January 1 for $3.50 each. 

Public Relations: Mrs. Yerger suggested drawing the attention of the 
public to ADS through The National Gardener Magazine, which has a circu¬ 
lation of over 360,000. She displayed daffodil fabrics and discussed corre¬ 
spondence with organizations that have used daffodils in plantings or publics-, 
tions. She displayed nationwide publicity from her regional committee 
members. 

Registration: A report from Mrs. Anderson indicated 39 registrations in 
1977 from eight American registrants, three of them registering for the first 
time. 

Schools: A report from Mrs. Link indicated that two Course IPs had 
been given and three make-ups. These involved 45 students. Upon news of 
her resignation a standing ovation was given for her many years of devoted 
services. 

Symposium: Mrs. Moore reported that 28% of the 347 questionnaires sent 
out were completed and all nine regions were represented by reporters in 
26 states. 

Test Gardens: Mr. Thompson reported that the Clemson Test Garden 
had a good bloom season despite the cold winter. Dr. Weiss has been forced 
to retire from active participation in the Minnesota Garden due to failing 
health. Mr. Thompson has asked a member of the Minnesota Daffodil Society 
to serve on his committee. 

Report of the Executive Director: In the absence of Mr. Lee, Mr. 
Ticknor announced the purchase of 1400 copies of the Daffodil Handbook 
from the American Horticultural Society for $100. 

Old Business: 

Plaquf for George Lee: Mrs. Riley showed a drawing of the plaque 
and described its location in Mr. Lee’s garden. 

ADS Membership Pin: Mrs. Yerger presented information about the 
proposed pin and showed three designs that had been created by Mrs. 
Bozievich. After some discussion, decisions concerning the pin were agreed 
on. Mr. and Mrs. Anthony offered to donate the die to the Society, and the 
offer was accepted. 

New Business: 

I9S0 Convention: At the invitation of Miss Leslie Anderson of Her¬ 
nando, Mississippi the 1980 Convention will be held in Memphis the last 
week in March. 

Guy Wilson Garden at New University in LTlster: Expenditure of 
$50 to expedite locating and procuring certain Guy Wilson varieties was 
authorized. 

World Convention in 1979: Some preliminary information was given on 
plans for this meeting in England, Holland, and Northern Ireland, 

Appointment of Executive Director: Mr. Lee was reappointed. 
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Convention Finances: A resolution prepared by Mr. Lee and presented 
by Mr. Knierim was carried. It directs that (1) The registration fee must be 
closely related to actual out-of-pocket expenses without any deliberate 
attempt to show significant profit, and (2) Any surplus is the property of 
the ADS and must he turned over to the Treasurer of the ADS within a rea¬ 
sonable time accompanied by a financial statement of income and expenses, 
and (3) Any deficit may be met from the accumulated surpluses of previous 
conventions with the approval of the Executive Committee. 

By-laws: Mr. Wayne proposed to change the by-laws to prohibit com¬ 
mercial growers from competing w'ith amateurs in ADS-approved shows. 
After considerable discussion the question was referred to the Awards Chair¬ 
man for study, analysis, and recommendation at the next meeting. 

New Classification: Various questions related to the new r classification 
and color coding were discussed. It was decided that the ADS book Daffodils 
to Show and Grow be the first authority in deciding questions of classifica¬ 
tion at shows. It was decided that color coding would not he required in 
schedules, but could be used on entry cards, etc., at the option of the Show 
Chairman. Individual blooms in a collection can be labeled by name and 
division only. 

New Zealand Trophy: Mr. Knierim noted that the silver Mrs. Bozievich 
used in creating the trophy given in 1977 was paid for by the New Zealand 
visitors of 1976, Mr. Mitsch, Mr. Evans, Mr. PannilJ, and Dr. Throckmorton, 
fit was learned later that both this trophy and the one given in 1976 were 
won by Phil Phillips in the 1977 show’s.) 


TIPS FOR THE INEXPERIENCED EXHIBITOR 

(From a Northern California Daffodil Society Show Schedule ) 

Advance Preparation. Begin watching your daffodils closely at least three 
weeks before the show. If hailstorms or strong winds threaten, some type of 
protection from the weather is permissible. Flowers must be grown in the 
open, but this does not preclude the use of temporary protection against 
strong sun, wind, or hail. . . . Orange-red and pink cups are very susceptible 
to damage from hot sun. Therefore, they must frequently be cut as soon as 
they develop color or be protected from the strong sun. 

If the soil becomes the least bit dry during the weeks preceding the show, 
water heavily and daily. It is almost impossible to give daffodils too much 
water during their growing season. Daffodils invariably produce their best 
bloom during the seasons with the greatest rainfall. 

Selecting the Best Blooms. Try to cut blooms when they have reached 
the peak of perfection. When blooms are developing rapidly or when incle¬ 
ment weather threatens, this may mean checking the beds twice a day. Select 
blooms of good exhibition form. This docs not mean that you must limit 
yourself to new and expensive varieties. It is also well to remember that 
varieties not generally considered “exhibition varieties” will occasionally 
produce blooms of exhibition quality. Good exhibition form means that the 
perianth (the petals) should be smooth and reasonably flat. The perianth 
should not be “ribby” and should be free from nicks, notches, and “mitten 
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thumbs,'’ Some reflexing of the perianth is not objectionable if it is charac¬ 
teristic of the variety; but it should not have some petals pointing forward 
and others backward. The petals should be wide enough to overlap. The 
bloom should be well posed on its stem. Except in types where drooping is 
characteristic, such as the triandrus type, this means that the bloom should 
be at or slightly above a right angle to the stem. The stem length should be in 
good proportion to the size of the flower. The color should be bright and 
clear. The bloom should be in good condition — neither too young for 
proper development of color and size nor so old that it is beginning to fade 
and show signs of withering. Normally, a bloom should not be cut as soon 
as it opens, because it may increase considerably in size and color intensity 
after a few days. Petals of heavy but smooth substance are preferred to those 
thin and papery. 

“Hardening” Blooms. Cut the stems at or slightly above ground level. For 
best results, cut the bloom early in the morning while the stem is still full of 
stored moisture. It is wise to label each flower as to variety when you cut it, 
because the judges may disqualify any blooms incorrectly identified. Some 
exhibitors write the variety name and classification on the stem with a ball¬ 
point pen. Place the stem immediately in warm water that is not over two or 
three inches deep. Adding V4 teaspoon of sugar to each two quarts of water 
purportedly gives the blooms an extra boost. The water should be as warm 
as your hand can comfortably stand — about 110° F. if you wish to be exact. 
The warm water opens the cells in the stems so that the maximum amount of 
water will be absorbed. After an hour or two, remove the bloom from the 
warm water and place it in cold water, again not over two inches deep. The 
cold water closes the cells so that the stem holds the water that has been 
absorbed. 

Grooming the Blooms. After cutting, groom each flower carefully. Do 
not wait until you arrive at the exhibit hall to do this. There will be too much 
confusion and perhaps too little time to do a good job of grooming at the 
exhibit hall. Good grooming means carefully removing all dust and mud spots 
on all parts of the bloom, including the back. Mud spots must be removed 
promptly. If they remain on the bloom too long, the stains are so deep that 
they are almost impossible to remove. Mud spots may be removed by moisten¬ 
ing your finger with saliva and rubbing gently or by using a bit of soft cloth 
or cotton moistened with detergent. The best procedure, of course, is to 
prevent the mud spots in the first place by using a good mulch around your 
daffodils so that the rain will not splatter muddy water on the blooms. Any 
pollen that has fallen on the cup or trumpet should be removed with a Q-tip 
or a very small brush. Take along some Q-tips and a cameFs-hair brush when 
you go to the exhibit hall and make a careful last-minute check before placing 
your entries on the show bench. Do not remove the dried husk which encased 
the bud before it opened. Petals that tend to lean forward can be improved 
by brushing the petal back over your forefinger with a thick camel’s-hair 
brush. Brush the petal persistently until it remains in place. Clustered flowers 
that overlap too much can be improved by gently wedging cotton between 
the stems and leaving it in place for several hours. 

Correcting Pose. An otherwise outstanding flower may lose out on that 
blue ribbon if it hangs its head too much. To correct this, lay the bloom at 
the edge of a table with the stem on the table and the bloom hanging over 
the edge, cup down. Place a strong light above the bloom, and it will tend to 
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gradually lift toward the light. Check the bloom regularly to be sure it does 
not lift too much. 

Holding Blooms in the Refrigerator. If you have some choice blooms 
that open before show time, they may be held in the refrigerator for up to 
two weeks. To keep blooms successfully in the refrigerator, they must have a 
temperature of around 45° F. and ample humidity. Frost-free refrigerators 
generally do not maintain high humidity as well as those that must be 
defrosted manually. If you have a frost-free refrigerator, soak a bath towel 
in water, place it on the bottom of the refrigerator, and place the containers 
of daffodils on the towel. Check the towel twice a day and soak it with water 
when it starts to dry out. Spraying a mist of water on the blooms with a 
Windex bottle or a fly spray gun is also helpful. 

Exhibitors, both inexperienced and experienced, may wish to review the 
“Practical Pointers by ADS Experts'* in the March 1977 Journal, dealing with 
packing flowers for carrying to shows and staging them after you arrive. 


MORE NEW ZEALAND AND 
AUSTRALIAN DAFFODILS 

By Harold Koopowitz, Irvine, California 
From the Pacific Region Newsletter 

New Zealand is one of those blessed parts of the world where abundant 
rain and good soil make great gardens inevitable, and the good people of 
those islands have made the most of their opportunities. Not only have they 
imported the best cultivars from the rest of the world, but they have also 
developed many outstanding varieties of their own. Much has already been 
written about the Down Under daffodils, but the surface has scarcely been 
scratched. We spent close to seven weeks in New Zealand during their 1976 
spring and were able to observe many of their flowers through the entire 
season. I was able to spend some time at both of the Phillips farms and 
could observe flowers at early, mid, and late season. I returned to the States 
with a profound respect, not only for the Down Under flowers but for the 
growers as well. Most of my time with daffodils was spent at Graham 
Phillips’ farm, which I will discuss in a future article, but 1 also visited his 
father, Phil Phillips’ farm, where perhaps one of the greatest collections of 
daffodils in the world resides. 

Among the early flowers which I saw at Graham Phillips’ farm were a 
number of all-white flowers of superb quality which we should grow to fill in 
the gaps of our daffodil season. Snow Dean is a very early 2 W-W with a 
straight clipped cup. The corona may be too long for some tastes, but the 
satin textured perianth is immaculate. 

In fact the corona has some of the shape of Peace Pipe although it meas¬ 
ures a comfortable 2 W-W. I have already flowered Snow Dean in Southern 
California and did use it in a winning collection at the Pacific Regional Show 
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in 1976. An average flower measured 334 inches in diameter, the cup was 
1 inch wide and Wa inches long. A yellow 2, rather like Snow Dean but with 
a crown not quite so long was Gold Script. It is another one of those flowers 
with high yields of exhibition blooms which have perianths which appear to 
have been ironed flat. It is probably one of the best of the early yellow-self 
large cups. Gold Script does not have the depth of orange-gold one now 
expects in really top-notch yellows. But it does have that magnificent 
tailored form. 

The required depth of color is to be seen in another self-yellow called 
Demand, a flower from the Phillips stable. This recent seedling has ace-of- 
spades minor petals, slightly rounded at the tip. It is gold with good texture 
and substance. Another outstanding and different self yellow is Haneda, an¬ 
other Phillips seedling. This is a giant flower with a well flanged trumpet. 
It is one of the yellow 2's which looks as if it really should be a 1. The 
remarkable feature of this flower is not its size but the overlap of the petals. 
Not only do the outer three overlap but so do the inner trio. This flower 
might need a little grooming for show but should be a potent influence for 
breeding. 

Reward is an all-gold trumpet which appeared on a number of show 
benches and won many awards. I must admit that the flower really did not 
appeal to me. The perianth lacked the smoothness I look for in the very best 
flowers. Nevertheless, this flower was very popular with both the exhibitors 
and the judges, and we can probably expect to see it one day at our shows 
in the Northern Hemisphere. 

Chaste is not only a 1 W-P but it is also very early. This Australian flower 
opens yellow and develops into a pleasant light pink. The perianth is ivory 
white with pointed smooth segments. Flowers can be 4 inches in diameter. 
The flanged trumpet is really borderline 1 W-P and may retain a glimmer of 
yellow' in the trumpet’s rim. One could have hoped for a stronger pink color 
but with the scarcity of early pinks, and trumpets at that, one should not 
complain. Another early pink about which much has been written is My 
Word. This is an early pink with a frilly trumpet and much the strongest pink 
color I saw in New Zealand. In both quality or coloring, however. My Word 
cannot compare with the latest offerings from Oregon. I did see some excel¬ 
lent and remarkable pinks Down Under. One of the best pinks to be intro¬ 
duced by Phil Phillips is Sedate, which had a trumpet shaped crown of baby 
pink. The perianth is smooth, broad, and white, with somewhat pointed seg¬ 
ments. The outstanding feature of this midseason flower is the purity and 
evenness of the pink coloring, which is enhanced by a green eye. The Jackson 
pinks are, of course, legendary and well deserve their reputation. Verran, 
although small, has an excellent perianth of rounded segments with an 
evenly flanged cup of soft pale pink. Verran in turn has been the parent of a 
number of fine pinks of which Vahu is probably the best. This large flower is 
very white and very pink with an immaculate perianth as have most of the 
Jackson introductions. Vahu was one of the best pinks I have seen and a 
good one can probably beat any other pink in the world. An interesting pink 
is Norelco which tends to have cupped perianth parts, but the corona is an 
enormous bell of startling pink. It will make an excellent garden flower if it 
ever becomes popular. Another flower which has been described before is 
Dear Me, a very smooth pink with pointed petals, but the stems seemed 
rather short. On Graham Phillips’ farm is a seedling l W-P which looks like 
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an improved Dear Me. It is probably the best pink trumpet to have been 
introduced. The smooth thick petals appear to have been chiseled out of 
marble, and the slender trumpet has the deep pink one has come to expect in 
modern daffodils. Last but not least the most distinctive pink is one that has 
recently been introduced by Brogden, named Conflict. This flower has a 
rounded white perianth, flat and smooth, and the deep pink coloring of the 
narrow cup bleeds into the base of the petals. This flower was considered as 
the premier pink at the local show held in Lower Hutt, while Vahu was the 
premier pink at the World Show' held next door. 

One seedling at the World Show which attracted some attention, from 
those in the know, was a Division 3 pink seedling raised by Jim O’More. The 
perianth was somewhat weak but the white cup had a fairly wide baby pink 
rim. Pink Jewel, another New Zealand seedling raised by Cotter, only has a 
wire rim of pinkish color and looks more like a displaced poet than a small- 
cupped pink. 

A surfeit of yellow-reds exist down under. Nevertheless there was not 
much that could match the well grown Falstaffs which appeared to abound 
all over. Some flowers did, however, stand out among the crowd even though 
these were not alw r ays particular smooth or even show flow'ers. Peterman is 
an early Phillips seedling. Jt literally stands out in the crow'd. The 2-ft. stalks 
carry the flowers well above the foliage. The short flaring cup is the very 
intense orange which daffodil fanciers call red (in their fancies). The cup 
fades a little towards the base but makes a very strong contrast to the strong 
yellow overlapping perianth. The 4-inch flowers stand out and call across the 
fields. A delightful flower was the very early cyclamineus seedling Patrol, 
also from the Phillips stable. This is reputed to have come from a cross 
between Beryl and Narvik. The flower is hardly smooth, but the contrast 
between the reflexed round canary yellow petals and the brilliant short red 
cup is startling. Phil Phillips does have under trial a long-trumpet red 
cyclamineus which is very smooth and in many respects comparable to or 
even surpassing Jctfire. Patrol on the other hand seems to be very vigorous 
and a generous increaser. It seems to be the kind that the Dutch could, and 
perhaps one day will, sell by the ton. 

I was very impressed by two red perianthed flowers which I was able to 
compare with the best red perianths from the Richardson collection. One of 
these was Red Hot, bred by Jim O’More. This 3 R-R is one of the most 
intense all-reds I have seen to date. The petals are rounded and flat. Although 
the substance was not as heavy as Altruist or Sabine Hay the color seemed 
more intense. The cup in Red Hot is not as dark as usually found in other 
all-reds and this tends to intensify the color somewhat more. There were 
surprising numbers of flowers with red flushes in the perianth. Some are 
being used tor the cut-flower market by Graham Phillips, but many are dis¬ 
carded, as the color in the perianth is not as intense as is now expected in 
modern red perianthed flowers. Tekapo, which is in the ancestry of many 
Southern Hemisphere all-reds, was quite disappointing in terms of both 
color and form, but it goes to show how color can be intensified and form 
improved if a little line breeding is undertaken. One of the most unusual of 
the Division 2 red cups was another Phillips seedling, Dyak. This flower has 
rounded petals of very heavy texture and a neat goblet shaped cup of intense 
orange-red. Splashes of orange-red at the base of the petals not only make 
the flower glow but seems to intensify the cup. The coloring in the petals is a 
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real orange-red rather than the pmky-biscuit-orangc of the so-called all-reds, 

I suspect that it will he a real boon to breeders along this line of endeavor. 

Among the 2 W-Y’s three flowers stood out. Two Brogden introductions, 
Kareka and Tablet, had enormous perianths and the petals seemed to be very 
rounded; even the inner petals seemed almost to be themselves perfect circles. 
This is one of the features of Brogden flowers; the flat perianths are always 
very rounded. This third flower is Ceres, another seedling from Jim O’More 
which is also very rounded and seemed very popular in the North Island, 
None of these, however, have good color contrast, but the form is superb. 

Rather surprisingly, reverse bicolors have received comparatively little 
attention. Everyone grows Daydream. I only saw two other reverses which 
seemed novel. Pryda by Brogden, was spectacular. This flower was bred from 
Lemonade x Daydream and has a short flaring cup which was very white 
while the perianth was about the most intense yellow 1 have seen in reverses. 
This large flower might be useful for breeding back towards small-cupped 
reverses. Phil Phillips has just introduced a very smooth cyclamineus called 
Jingle. It does not reverse as well as some of the Mitsch seedlings but is one 
of those flowers which can be as smooth as custard. The broad petals overlap, 
but the straight cup lacks the flare and waist one would like to see in this 
division. 

Chino is the Phillips contribution towards the pink cupped, yellow 
perianthed flowers. The perianth was amber-cream with lemon-beige high¬ 
lights. It is not the lemon yellow of Milestone but rather more like the color 
of Amberjack. The cup was pink with amber tones. Looking at a row of the 
flowers gives more the impression of apricot than pink, although the pink 
color does deepen as the flower matures, especially around the rim of the 
cup. Most fascinating was a seedling of Phil Phillips which had a large 
smooth lemon perianth, quite rounded, and a trumpet-shaped white cup with 
a distinct wide clear pink rim. I am not sure if this measured Division 1 or 2, 
but it was a good quality show flower and a distinct color break. 

Another distinctive flower from the Phillips group is the recently intro¬ 
duced Browning. It has a good white perianth and a trumpet-shaped cup 
which develops to a brownish red. This is obviously material which could 
lead to 1 W-O’s and also crossed to the best of the Ki/worth-Arbar siblings 
will introduce large flared cups into the 2 W-R's. 

Two miniature seedlings stood out. One called Cupid appears to be a 
cross between N. jonquilla and N. cyclamineus and has many of the attributes 
of both parents. It produces a cluster of up to five petite golden flowers with 
windswept petals and a long unflared cup. Cupid was produced by Cooper. 
Another unnamed seedling between two bulbocodiums had a typical hoop 
petticoat flower but the edge of the cprona had a very fancy little frill that 
made it most distinctive. 

Looking back — despite the interesting color breaks I saw, my main im¬ 
pression is that the New Zealanders have gone in for form rather than color. 
They are fussier about the shapes of the corona than we and will not tolerate 
the irregularities that we sometimes endure in that part of the flower. Pointed 
petals are penalized, and they like their Division 3 flowers on the small side. 
I do think that unless we use the best that they have to offer we will start to 
fall behind as far as form is concerned. If we use the opportunity to combine 
the form they have with the great color and good form we already have, then 
magnificent blooms will await us in the future. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 

FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Mrs. W. J. Perry of Staunton, Virginia, is appointed, effective immediately, 
Chairman of Public Relations to succeed Mrs. Merton S. Yerger, who 
resigned to become Chairman for Schools. Virginia Perry served with great 
distinction as a member of Meg Yerger's committee. 

Effective April 28, Mrs. Charles H. Anthony, of Bloomfield, Connecticut, 
is appointed Chairman for Classification. Mrs. Paul J. Gripshover is giving 
up this position in preparation for becoming Editor of the Journal. Amy 
Anthony will be the person to be notified of any errors in present daffodil 
classifications and of any suggested changes in the system of classification. 

— William O, Ticknor 

FROM THE PUBLICATIONS CHAIRMAN 

The four pages in the center of this issue are designed to revise the ADS 
Handbook for Exhibiting and Judging Daffodils. All judges, show chairmen, 
and others who have the Handbook are advised to lift the four pages from 
the Journal and put them in the Handbook in place of pages 5-8, Other 
members will doubtless find the pages helpful in becoming familiar with the 
changes in the way daffodil forms and colors will be indicated from now 
on in shows and publications. 

Sonic members have complained of receiving their December Journals 
late. A freak accident caused our computer service to be late in producing 
the necessary address labels. Labels were received by the Publications Chair¬ 
man (in North Carolina) two days before Christmas, and the Journals were 
delivered to the Post Office ( in Falls Church, Virginia) on December 29. 

— Mrs. W. O. Ticknor, Chairman 

WORLD DAFFODIL CONVENTION — 1979 

Great plans are being made across the ocean. The North Irish, the English, 
and the Dutch are planning a visit to their countries by American daffodil 
growers in April of 1979. The imaginative Brian Duncan, proprietor of 
Rathowen Gardens, and his colleagues in the Northern Ireland Daffodil 
Group issued a call for a World Convention. They were joined by John Lea 
and other English daffodil aficionados and by Matthew Zandbergen himself, 
the great daffodil Dutchman. 

Definitive plans and an announcement should appear in the June Journal. 
Until then bear in mind the prospect of seeing the great London show, visit¬ 
ing in John Lea’s garden at Dunley Hall, enjoying the beauty and charm of 
the Netherlands, walking among daffodils with Sir Frank and Lady Harrison 
at the Ballydorn Bulb Farm, admiring the Carncairn daffodils with Kate and 
Robin Rcade at famed Broughshane tn Northern Ireland. Daffodils with color 
and substance such as we seldom see will be on view at shows in Birmingham, 
in England, in Omagh and Ballymena in Northern Ireland, and in the fields 
of the great hybridizers and growers of the old world. The timing will permit 
everyone to attend the American Daffodil Society Convention in Boston 
that year. 
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REGISTRATION FORM 

ADS Convention, April 27-29, 1978 
Sheraton Hotel, downtown Columbus, Ohio 43215 


Name________ 

Address _._____________ 

City----- Slate_-_lip_,_ 

Christian or nickname_.____,_______ 

Registration fee: before April 6 ______.____$65.00 

after April 6 ...,.$75.00 


Registration includes: April 27, National Show, annual meeting, dinner; 
April 28, workshops, dinner; April 29, workshop, bus tour, lunch, dinner. 

Do you plan to exhibit? Yes___; No__ 

Optional, on your own (so we may plan ): 

Golf-------; German Village tour April 27 __ 

Please make check payable to; Grace Baird, Treasurer, and mail to Mrs. 
Hubert Bourne, Registrar, 1052 ShadyhilI Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43221 
{Tel. 614-457-4526) 


HOTEL RESERVATION 

Sheraton Hotel, 50 N. Third St., Columbus, Ohio 43215 
(Tel. 614-228-6060) 

American Daffodil Society, April 27-29, 1978 

PJease submit by March 26, 1978, 

$32.00 Single { ) $40.00 Double ( } $83.00 Suite ( } 

Name _____„_—---- 

Address ------ 

City_—._State-_-Zip - 

Arrival date _____. time_ 

Departure date ---- time-- 


I plan to share a room with _„____._, 

Send the reservation form directly to the Sheraton Hotel at the above address with a de¬ 
posit for the first night's lodging in order to protect accommodations. 






Announcement 


The American Daffodil Society 
offers for sale 

DAFFODILS—To Show And Grow 


This classified list of over 8,000 daffodil names contains 
the new division listing and color coding of all daffodils 
registered since 1960 {including those registered in 1977) 
plus all miniatures; all recent show winners; as well as a 
great many others suggested by leading amateur and pro¬ 
fessional growers. Information is included as to breeder, 
date of registration, and bloom period. 


This pocket size, 150 page, list is an essential aid to alt 
judges, exhibitors, and show' personnel and is an invalu¬ 
able asset to all daffodil lovers. 


S3.50 


Make check payable to American Daffodil Society. Price 
includes postage. 


AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, Inc. 
Daffodil Corner, Rt. 1, Box 73A, Tyner, N.C. 27980 



MORE ON MINIATURES 

Everyone, and that means everyone in the ADS who shows and/or judges 
miniatures in particular as well as daffodils in general, should know that the 
new classification booklet, Daffodils to Show and Grow, shows classification 
changes made by the RHS affecting the Approved List of Miniatures. Please 
note that the various double forms of species and wild hybrids are now in 
D ivision 10 rather than in Division 4. This includes miniatures Eystettensis 
(capax plenus), Rip van Winkle (minor var. pumilus Plenus), and jonquilla 
Flore Pleno. Classification chairmen as well as the General Chairmen of 1978 
shows should be very careful to help exhibitors place such entries in the 
correct class, and should be sure that the panels which judge miniature classes 
are aware of the change. 

Elsewhere in the Miniature world, there has been nothing new since the 
December Journal. Perhaps now that spring is arriving we will hear from 
more regions about the new ground rules which are being discussed, we hope, 
across the country. Thus, as stated in the December Journal, the criteria for 
seedlings (miniature candidates) remains as printed on p. 25 of the Hand¬ 
book for Exhibiting and Judging Daffodils. 

— Peggy Macneale, Chairman, Committee on Miniatures 

Correction: In supplying classifications to the names of cultivars added to 
the Approved List of Miniatures in the December Journal, 1 did not know 
that the cultivar Sprite which had been approved was not the cultivar of that 
name bred by Brogden, registered in 1963, and classified 2 W-W, but an 
unregistered 1 W-Y bred by Gray and introduced by Jefferson-Brown about 
1972. Growers, exhibitors, and judges are advised to correct their records. 
The approved miniature Sprite is 1 W-Y. — Roberta C. Watrous, Editor 


SYMPOSIUM REPORTERS — 1978 

Questionnaires were sent to 347 ADS members for the 1977 Symposium. 
The results of the replies are in The Daffodil Journal, December 1977, pages 
30-34. Whether you were a reporter or not last year your cooperation in 1978 
is needed to compile a worthwhile symposium. Send your evaluations to 
Mrs. P. R. Moore, Jr., 96 Sandy Bay Drive, Poquoson, Va. 23662 before 
July 1, 1978. Since no forms will be sent out note the following instructions: 

1. Daffodils to Show And Grow will be the authority for division listing 
and color coding. 

2. If possible list 1st, 2nd, and 3rd choices in each subdivision and the 
approximate number of varieties you grow in each. 

3. Consult the 1977 Symposium for the breakdown of Divisions 1-3. If 
you would like more subdivisions make them and perhaps there can be a 
separation of solid cups and rimmed ones in our report. Also, trumpets with 
yellow perianths and pink cups are becoming more popular. If you grow them 
report their performance. 

4. Division 4 — Subdivide for one and more than one flower per stem 
and/or color. 

5. Divisions 5, 6, 7, 8, 11 — Subdivide according to color. 
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"WHERE CAN I GET . , . ?” 

Anyone who can spare a bulb of the following (or who knows where they 
may be purchased) please write directly to the person seeking it. Send re¬ 
quests for future listings to Mrs. Paul Gripshover, 2917 North Star Road, 
Columbus, Ohio 43221. 


CULTIVAR 


Desired by 

2 W-W 

First Frost 

Michael Yourshaw & Christine F. Rogers, 
5900 N. 19th Street, Arlington, Va. 22205 

2 Y-Y 

Sir Watkin 

Mrs. Margaret Frost, 2415 Fulton St., 

10 W-W 

TV. watieri 

Berkeley, Calif. 94704 

1 W-W 

Irish Rhapsody 

John Reed, 1712 Dixie Highway, Lot 20, 

1 W-W 

Polaris 

Crete, 111. 60417 

2 W-W 

A vella 


2 W-YYO 

Kinard 


2 Y- R 

Red Rum 


CULTIVAR 

* t 

FIND IT HERE” 

5 Y-Y 

Ruth Haller 

Gene and Gerry’s Nursery, 39 E. Patrick St 
Frederick, Md. 21701 


ADS JUDGING SCHOOLS 

The following schools have been approved: 

Course I, Dallas, Tex. March 20, 9 a.m., at Dallas Woman's Club, 7000 
Park Lane. $7.50, including lunch. Chairman: Mrs. W. D. Owen, 4565 
Rheims Place, Dallas, Tex. 75205 

Course I, Columbus, Ohio. April 30, 8 a.m.-3 p.m., at the Sheraton Hotel, 
downtown Columbus. $5.00, not including lunch. Chairman: Mrs. Alfred E. 
Hanenkrat, 266 Floyd Ave., Dayton, Ohio 45415 

Course III, Atlanta, Ga. March 18 (not 16), at Rich’s auditorium, 45 
Broad St. Chairman: Mrs. Maurice C. Abercrombie, Rte. 1, Box 331, 
Palmetto, Ga. 30368 

All members who plan to attend the schools will find the articles oil point 
scoring daffodils by Helen K. Link in the Journals for March 1976, Septem¬ 
ber 1976, December 1976, March 1977, and December 1977 excellent pre¬ 
liminary reading. These articles give excellent additional information on the 
material that is covered in the sections of the course called “Characteristics 
and Point Scoring.” 

Chapters 1 through 3 of Handbook for Exhibiting and Judging Daffodils, 
as modified by the revised pages 5-8 included in the center pages of this issue, 
are good background reading. 

For regions wishing to hold schools the following information may be 
useful: 

1. Regional, state, or local chairman must be approved by the ADS 
President and Schools Chairman. 

2. The local chairman must write to the Schools Chairman for a list of 
instructors who have been approved by the President and Schools Chairman. 
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The names of proposed instructors must be sent to the Schools Chairman and 
receive the approval of the President and Schools Chairman before invitations 
to instruct are issued. 

3. At least two instructors must be used for each course and three are 
desirable. In a series of three schools it is desirable not to use any instructor 
more than twice. — Mrs. Merton S. Yerger, Schools Chairman 


1978 DAFFODIL SHOW DATES 

March 4-5 — Santa Barbara, Calif. — by ADS members in the Central Coast 
Area at the Santa Barbara Museum of National History; information: Jay 
Pengra, 954 St. Katherine Dr., Flintridge, Calif. 91103, 

March 11-12 — Oakland, Calif. — by the Northern California Daffodil 
Society at Lakeside Gardens, 666 Bellevue Ave.; information: Jack 
Romine, 2065 Walnut Blvd., Walnut Creek, Calif. 94596. 

March 17-18 — Hernando, Miss. — State Show by the Garden Study Club 
at the National Guard Armory, McCracken Rd.; information: Miss Judy 
Faggard, 402 Toulahoma Rd., Rte. 3, Hernando 38632. 

March 18—Camden, Ark. — State Show by the Arkansas Daffodil Society 
at the First Presbyterian Church, 313 Greening St.; information: Mrs. 
Volta Anders, Sr., 1628 Maul Rd., N.W., Camden 71701. 

March 18-19 — La Canada, Calif. — Pacific Regional Show by the Southern 
California Daffodil Society at Descanso Gardens, 1419 Descanso Dr,; 
information: Dr. Harold Koopowitz, 17992 Norton St., Irvine, Calif. 
92715. 

March 21 —Dallas, Texas — State Show by the Texas Daffodil Society at 
the Woman's Club on Park Lane; information: Mrs. James K. Kerr, 3920 
Cobblestone Dr.. Dallas 75229. 

March 23-24 — Atlanta, Ga.—Southeast Regional Show by the Georgia 
Daffodil Society and the Atlanta Garden Center and its affiliated dubs at 
Rich’s auditorium, 45 Broad St.; information: Mrs. Jeanne Lynch, Garden 
Center Chairman, P. O. Box 4539, Atlanta 30302. (Two shows; see April 
7-8 also) 

March 25-26 — Chapel Hill, N. C. — State Show by the Garden Club Coun¬ 
cil of Chapel Hill-Carrboro in the Totten Building at the North Carolina 
Botanical Garden; information: Mrs. W. K. Wilson, 1413 Poinsett Dr., 
Chapel Hill 27514. 

March 25-26—Memphis, Tenn. — Southern Regional Show by the Mid- 
South Daffodil Society at Goldsmith Civic Garden Center; information: 
Mrs. Glenn L. Millar, Jr., 2126 Pete Mitchell Rd., Germantown, Tenn. 
38038. 

April 1 — Madisonville, Ky. — State Show by the Kentucky Daffodil Society 
at the Madisonville-North Hopkins High School cafeteria; information: 
Mrs. Norvell H. Moore, 416 East Broadway, Madisonville 42431. 

April 1 —Princess Anne, Md. — by the Somerset County Garden Club at 
the Peninsula Bank; information: Mrs. Richard Hall, 110 Linden St., 
Princess Anne 21853. 

April 1-2 — Fortuna, Calif. — by the Fortuna Garden Club at the Fortuna 
Morning Club House, 608 Main St.; information: Mrs. Betty B. Allison, 
Rte. I, Box 612, Fortuna 95540. 
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April 1-2—■ Gloucester, Va.— by the Garden Club of Gloucester at the 
Intermediate School on Route 17; information: Mrs. David L. Peebles, 
Lisburne, Ordinary, Va. 23131. 

April 1-2 — Lynchburg, Va. — by the Chestnut Hill and Progressive Garden 
Clubs at the Y.M.C.A., 12th and Taylor Sts.; information: Mrs. A. D. 
Thornhill, 1401 Taylor St., Lynchburg 24504. 

April 1-2 — Nashville, Tcnn.—State Show by the Middle Tennessee Daffodil 
Society at Tennessee Botanical Gardens, Cheekwood; information: Dr. 
Theodore E. Snazelle, 504 Tobylynn Dr,, Nashville 37211. 

April 7-8 — Atlanta, Ga. — by the Georgia Dalfodil Society and the Atlanta 
Garden Center and affiliated clubs at Rich's Lenox Square auditorium, 
3393 Peachtree Rd., N.E.; information: Mrs. Jeanne Lynch, P. O. Box 
4539, Atlanta 30302. 

April 8-9 — Hampton, Va. — Middle Atlantic Regional Show by the Tide¬ 
water Virginia Daffodil Society at the Holiday Inn (Coliseum) 1815 W. 
Mercury Blvd.; information: Mrs. Henning S. Rountree, Jr., 276 Harris 
Creek Rd., Hampton 23669. 

April 8-9 — Huntington. W. Va. — by the Huntington Council of Garden 
Clubs at the Huntington Civic Center, 3rd Ave. at 7th St.; information: 
Mrs. Curtis R. Davis, 79 Pine Hill Estates, Kenova, W. Va. 25530. 

April 8-9 — Washington, D.C. — by the Washington Daffodil Society, the 
National Arboretum, 24th and R Sts.. N.E.; information: Miss Eleanor K. 
Hunn, 2317 N. Columbus St., Arlington, Va. 22207. 

April 12 — Roanoke, Va. — the Garden Club of Virginia Show by the Mill 
Mountain Garden Club at the Hotel Roanoke Exhibit Hall; information: 
Mrs. E. Reed Carter, 2734 S. Jefferson St., Roanoke 24014. 

April 14 — Chillicothe, Ohio — by the Adena Daffodil Society at the V. A. 
Hospital Recreation Room, Bldg. 212, information: Mrs. Goldie B. Vernia, 
525 Seminole Rd.. Chillicothe 45601. 

April 14-15 *—Plymouth Meeting, Pa. — by the Philadelphia Area Daffodil 
Society (PADS) at Plymouth Meeting Mall Grand Court; information: 
Mrs. James J. Tracey, 103 Haws Ave., Norristown 19401. 

April 18-19 — Chambersburg, Pa. — State Show by the Chambersburg Gar¬ 
den Club at the Recreation Center, South 3rd St.; information: Mrs. Saad 
Hasan. R.D. 3, Sheffield Dr., Chambersburg 17201. 

April 18-19 — Cincinnati, Ohio — Midwest Regional Show' by the Southwest 
Ohio Daffodil Society at Kenwood Mall (1-71 exit at Kenwood and Mont¬ 
gomery Rds.): information: Mrs. Neil Macneale, 524 Abilene Trail, 
Cincinnati 45215. 

April 19-20 — Baltimore, Md.—State Show by the Maryland Daffodil 
Society at Brown Memorial Church of Woodbrook, Charles St. and Wood- 
brook Lane (6200 block Charles St.); information: Mrs. Harry L. Wil¬ 
liamson, Jr., 8200 Rider Ave., Baltimore 21204. 

April 20 — Islip, N. Y. — Long Island Daffodil Show by the South Side 
Garden Club at St. Mark’s Parish House; information: Mrs, Joseph J. 
Lambert, 147 South Windsor Ave., Brightwaters, N. Y. 11718. 

April 20 — Princeton, N. J. — by the New Jersey Daffodil Society at the 
Unitarian Church, Route 206 and Cherry Hill Rd.; information: Mrs. 
Donald V. Reed, Jr., Cherry Valley Rd.. R.D. 2, Princeton 08540. 

April 21 —Wilmington, Del. — Northeast Regional Show by the Delaware 
Daffodil Society at St. Albans Episcopal Church, 913 Wilson Rd.; informa- 
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tion: Mrs. W. R. Mackinney, 535 Woodhaven Rd., West Chester, Pa. 
19380. 

April 24 — Nantucket. Mass.-by the Nantucket Garden Club at the 

American Legion Hall; information: Mrs. Earle MacAusland, Box 298, 
Nantucket 02554. 

April 25 — Greenwich, Conn. — State Show by the Greenwich Daffodil 
Society and local garden Clubs at the Greenwich Boys Club, Horseneck 
Cave; information: Mrs, James W. Riley, Jr., 3 Jofran Lane, Greenwich 
06830. 

April 26-27 — Downingtown, Pa. — by the Garden Class of the Woman’s 
Club of Downingtown at the Club House; information: Mrs. Edward M. 
Baker, Jr., R.D. 1, Hadfield Rd., Downingtown 19335. 

April 27-28-29 — Columbus, Ohio — National Show by the Central Ohio 
Daffodil Society at the Sheraton Hotel; information: Mrs. William Pardue, 
2591 Henthorne Rd., Columbus 43221. 

May 3 — South Hamilton, Mass. — New England Regional and Massachu¬ 
setts State Show by the North Shore Garden Club at Wenham Community 
House, Day Rd.; information; Mrs. Charles G. Rice, P. O. Box 264, South 
Hamilton 01982. 


HERE AND THERE 

Since our last issue newsletters from the Middle Atlantic and Southwest 
Regions, the Central Ohio Daffodil Society, and from Australia and New 
Zealand have reached us. 

The 55 daffodil enthusiasts who met on October 15 at the Middle Atlantic 
Region meeting in Fredericksburg, Virginia, enjoyed a program that included 
travels in England, Ireland, and New Zealand, a panel discussion of daffodil 
health and culture, a group discussion of proposed changes in the rules affect¬ 
ing miniatures, and “An Evening of Nostalgia” featuring slides from Jan de 
Graaff of many daffodils of historical interest. There was also a bulb 
exchange and a daffodil boutique. 

The January Newsletter of the Southwest Region brought news of a 
regional meeting planned for March 20 and 21, with Judging School Course 1 
scheduled on March 20. The Arkansas State Daffodil Society, whose mem¬ 
bers ordered 350 varieties last year, will hold a meeting at the time of their 
show in March. The Texas Daffodil Society planned a meeting on January 26 
and a tour to the garden of Mrs. C. R. Bivens at Overton, Texas, during the 
blooming season. 

The January issue of CODS Corner, the Central Ohio Daffodil Society 
newsletter, arrived as we were reading and hearing of a disastrous blizzard 
sweeping across Ohio, but it brought the promise that spring would not be far 
behind, and news of the preparations local ADS members have been making 
for the entertainment of the convention visitors late in April. 

The July 1977 Newsletter of the Australian Daffodil Society includes 
articles on a wide range of topics, as well as news of shows. The Tasmanian 
Daffodil Council Newsletter of October 1977 reports show results from eight 
shows and some additional comments on daffodils in 1977. 
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EVANS’ HEAVEN IN SEVENTY-SEVEN 

By Fr. Athanasius Buchholz, St. Benedict, Oregon 

April 14. 1. The first variety on my list is what connoisseurs call Ghost’s 
Sister. Some like it better, and it is somewhat larger than Ghost 1 W-W. But 
Mr. Evans insists that it is not white according to his standards. 

2. More intensification of genetic characteristics is going on in hybridizing 
for reverse bicolors from the Binkie and trumpet parentages. 

3. Tournament 4 W-WRR was very eye-catching with its white longer 
petals and the inner ones fringed heavily with orange-red. 

4. Empress of Ireland X Celilo has given what some connoisseurs think 
is the best white trumpet, which I believe has won prizes in Eastern shows. 
Again, it does not measure up to Mr. Evans’ standards of what is truly white. 

5. Tillamook 2 W-O is a fine flower with a striking color in the crown 
which intensifies with age. It has not struck me hard enough to acquire it yet. 
And I am always grateful to look at a daffodil and find that here is some¬ 
thing, thank heaven, that I can do without for the present moment! 

6. The Marshfire X Hotspur cross (N-36) is flourishing well. No final 
selections have been made from it yet. This is the group with the pure white 
perianths, which even open pure white. Only one or two need time to whiten 
with age as they mature. All the rest are white according to the expectation 
of Mr. Evans’ severe standards. The crowns are not sunproof, and not many 
are truly brilliant; but there are some with very good red-orange color. 

7. An Enmore x Fiji double was not opening properly because of the 
weather, which was too warm at the moment. The driest winter—with only 
about one-third of the normal rainfall—since records have been kept also 
contributed to keep some varieties from their usual performance. 

8. Various 2's with white perianths and red crowns keep coming from 
ancestors with only pink in them. Some have better perianths than those 
presently available. Quasar 2 W-PPR has perhaps more formal and less 
notched petals than Cool Flame 2 W-R. It is a very perfectly formed flower. 

9. N-66 is a selection that Dr. Throckmorton insisted should not be dis¬ 
carded. It is a 2 Y-R. The color is consistently good in the crown even in 
rather bad weather. Ordinarily its perianth becomes “wingy," i.e. the in¬ 
dividual petals bend in all directions, but sometimes it is surprisingly flat. It 
is usually the brightest thing in the field. 


OREGON GROWN 
NOVELTY DAFFODILS 

Including our new introductions and some of the best from 
other breeders here and abroad. Delivery in September. 

Write for free descriptive price list 

MURRAY, W. EVANS 

Rt. 1, Box 525, Corbett, Oregon 97019 
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10. N-91 is the yellow-pink trumpet. Its ancestry is (Daydream x Lunar 
Sea) x Rirna. This is noted because Mr. Mitsch’s flower of the same class 
was open pollinated, and I believe that the ancestry of his flower is unknown. 

11. There are various pink trumpets, and they all have Rima somewhere 
in the ancestry'. 

12. Chelan 2 Y-W seems to be one of Mr. Evans’ favorites. Its swept-back 
perianth insures that the flower will always really open properly. 

April 19. I. The Enmore X Fiji double has opened properly and is a very 
smooth, regular flower. 

2. 0-7. This is a flower which appeals very much to me personally, perfect 
in its class, of a distinctly different style. It has the round perianth of Green 
Island with the ruffled crown of Duke of Windsor. These two varieties are 
among its ancestors. It will offend purists, I suppose. Ruffled, expanded 
crowns usually cause notches in the perianths, but this flower has many per¬ 
fect perianths. There is really no reason why perfectly formed perianths 
should not go with frilled crowns, for we have many yellow trumpets which 
have frilled edges on the end of their trumpets, but whose perianths have 
few if any notches. 

I certainly appreciate the classic perfection of Broomhill, Iverpolly, and 
Misty Glen, all of which I grow with the utmost enjoyment But there is still 
room for something entirely different and of a completely different style. Is 
it the old contrast between Renaissance and Baroque, classical and romantic? 
We have certainly passed the time when monstrous trumpets of Div. 1 are 
acceptable. However, when the circular perianths of Div. 2 or 3 have a well 
proportioned, even though highly ornamented or baroque crown, I see no 
reason why it should be judged ungainly or misshapen. Here the proportions 


THE DAFFODIL MART 

offers 

A New, Full Color, Catalog 

showing 

120 Daffodils Most Popular 
For Show, Garden and Naturalizing. 

Send $1.00 for color catalog and for price list of 
over 500 daffodils including many miniatures. 

The display gardens are no longer open. 

Mail order business only. 

Mr. & Mrs. BRENT C. HEATH 

P.O. Box 112, North, Virginia 23128 
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should not be between the crown and perianth, but between the perianth 
circle and the other concentric circles defined by the crown color and the 
crown ruffles, as long as the latter are neat and well defined. In such cases 
the eye of the flower takes on greater importance. 

May 1. 1. Fettle 1 Y-Y stands out for its wonderfully perfect form and 
outstanding pose. It has that characteristic of slightly reflexed petals which 
again ensures that the flower will open properly. 

2. L-46 is a group with Dallas and Smyrna ancestry. I think double whites 
were the aim here, but no doubles resulted. However, there is a host of 
flowers with poeticus perianths and yellow, or green-and-white eyes. It seems 
that Mr. Mitsch’s Delightful and Grace Note just happened, but these of 
Mr. Evans have a recorded pedigree. 

3. Limberlost x Lostine gave a very white small cup of, in my estimation, 
perfect proportions with a flat, smooth, non-wrinkled crown. 

4. Mr. Evans says that those who grow Foundling say that L-76 (Kewpie 
x Everpink) is a dead ringer for that famous flower. No relation, though. 

5. Brandy 2 Y-Y has a note to the effect that it is very good. This refers 
specially to pose, substance (or body ) and vigor. 

6. For me an outstanding row of seedlings was N-61. This is Spanish 
Gold X Dividend. Late trumpets of good quality are alw'ays welcome since 
they are so few and most of them are not truly late. 

7. Wizard 2 W-Y is perhaps not of highest quality, but to me it is out¬ 
standing because the near-trumpet crown verges on orange. 

8. Chapeau 2 W-Y in my own patch was particularly admired by Mr. 
Brian Duncan when he visited in early April. It is a magnificent flower of 
fine color and perfect proportions. 

An appreciation of the season at Evans’ Heaven is not complete without 
a few words on the seductive subtlety of the muted yellows in 2 Y-Y’s such 
as Protege, Cheddar, and their like; the search for stronger reverse bicolor 
contrasts; the evanescent tone changes in other color groups. 

Besides these there are Mr. Evans’ stated aim of always trying to attain 
purity and daintiness in pinks; the icy severity in judging whites. There is the 
clarity and contrast in bicolors, and the basic solidity in the doubles. 

Then there are the things that just show' up—unexpected but welcome 
guests: Alumna, Chorale, Buckskin, Foxfire, and Marshfire, a great feast of 
gourmet delights to arouse and content any palate. 


BALLYDORN BULB FARM 


Killineliy, Newtownards, Co. Down, Northern Ireland 


OFFERS many new and recent prize winning introductions and 
established show varieties all selected for vigour, substance, and 
depth of colour. 

The 1978 catalogue will be posted to everyone on our mailing list, and 
is also available on request. 


Special Seedling offer for early prepaid orders. 
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COLOR FORECAST FOR POETS 

By Meg Yerger, Princess Anne, Maryland 

Preview of orange as a poet color appears in The Narcissus: It’s History 
and Culture, by F. W. Burbidge and J. G. Baker, published in 1875. On page 
55 Mr. Burbidge refers to a fine early-flowered form of poet sent him by 
Mr. Barr in April 1874 that had the whole cup of a brilliant orange color. 

Perhaps that flower was a forerunner for Ofterburn 9 W-YOO of which we 
have heard it complained that Otterburn couldn't be a poet because of its 
color. The new Bon Bon and Tart by Mitsch, both color-coded 9 W-R, appear 
in photographs to be orange, at least to this writer’s eye. 

Some earlier poets that give, at some stage of their development, an impres¬ 
sion of orange cups include Ace of Diamonds, Dinton Red, Lamplighter, 
Lights Out. Even the famed Horace, by Engleheart. known as a red-eyed 
poet, has an orange zone surrounded by the red rim at one stage. The species 
poet N. poeticus radiiftorus poet arum and the old 1907 Almira and the 20- 
years-later Edwina have in common the fact that an orange zone seems to 
color the whole eye on first opening. 

That the amount of light, the minerals in the soil, the moisture, the temper¬ 
ature may influence color is likely and it would be very constructive if several 
growers of poets would report their own observations. 

In the 1958 RHS DafTodil and Tulip Year Book a small article by Mr. 
Cyril F. Coleman mentioned on pages 122-123 “the typical creamy yellow 
colored perianth of young N. poeticus var. verhanensis". This remark triggers, 
investigation of poet perianth color. Upon observation in the garden it is 
found that Sarchedon and Almira on first opening have ivory perianths. 


®ljr ftrilnut iaffniril. lEti*. 
“DAFFODIL BOUTIQUE” 

Handcrafted placemats, silk flowers, 
Iiandpainted jewelry, stained-glass 
daffodils, English bone china, soap, 
daffodil florals, notepaper, napkins, 
and many other quality items with 
daffodils. 

See you at the 1978 ADS Convention in Columbus 
Write for catalogue 

The Yellow Daffodil, Ltd. 

1987 Englew'ood Way 
Snellville, Georgia 30278 
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That a poet does not necessarily have a completely snowy white perianth 
is borne out by H. W. Pugsley in his Narcissus poeticus and its Allies in 
Journal of Botany, August 1915, pages 34-42. Species poets with white 
perianths tinged with yellow at the base include poeticus of Linnaeus, majalis , 
and exertus; those yellow or greenish at base include hellenicus and verbanen- 
sis. Recurvus is greenish at the base of its perianth. Stellaris has a greenish 
white perianth, while radiiflorus has yellow at the base of its greenish white 
perianth. 

Since Mr. Pugsley and Mr. Coleman do not quite agree on the opening 
color of verbanensis it would be interesting to have further observation. Per¬ 
haps some people have seen a bluish tinge or a definite sea green in the 
perianths of some poets as they first unfold. 

The almost unbelievable possibility of a distinctly yellow toned poet peri¬ 
anth is forecast at the bottom of page 70 of the RHS Daffodil Year Book, 
1915 where Distich (Chapman) 9 is described in part: “The perianth is flat, 
imbricated, and when placed before the Committee was distinctly yellow toned, 
so much so that it is doubtful if it ever turns a pure white. A.M. (Show) 
1915.” 

In the same yearbook on page 4 the promise of red perianths was hinted 
at with mention of Red Wing and Wilson's seedling showing a pink flush on 
the perianth. Finally now more than 50 years later we are told the red daffodil 
is here. Forecasting color is easy but fulfillment takes a long time! 


MUSINGS AND MEANDERING S 

By Poeticus 

Sometime in Spring the frogs come up and start peeping. Before this the 
robins arrive and start hopping. Before this daffodil tips start peeking. Before 
any of this, however, daffodil people suddenly start thinking of pink cups and 
tall tazettas. They hunt up last year's catalogs and start rustling show sched¬ 
ules. They call one another and go out in the snow to look for green tips. 
Funny how all of these different "critters” know that Spring is coming. 

Something unique has come into being and that is our Society’s new book, 
“Daffodils to Show and Grow'.” Other plant societies have lists but I know of 
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none that compare with ours in quantity of names and fullness of informa¬ 
tion. It doesn't include all daffodil names but no list ever has. For the infor¬ 
mation that it contains it has a very low price. Convention goers at Columbus 
should ask Dr. Tom Throckmorton to autograph their book. It's a first edition 
and may well be valuable in time. 

Speaking of Columbus, Ohio, our ADS meeting will be something of a 
“World Convention” of its own. Planning on attending are Phil Phillips of 
New Zealand and Lindsay Dettman of Australia. John Lea (inventor of 
Inverpolly, Loch Stac, and Achduart) will come if his duties as High Sheriff 
permit. Sir Frank Harrison will come if his judging will allow. Kate Reade 
will he at Columbus and we have reason to hope that Barbara Abel Smith 
will attend. Brian Duncan is sitting on the fence at this time, torn between his 
duties at home and his desire to join his good friends in Columbus. Of course, 
it would not be a proper convention without Matthew Zandbergen and Nell 
Richardson. A late rumor cropped up that Clarrie Andrews of New Zealand 
will join us. 

Speaking of Clarrie Andrews brings to mind his incredible catalog. It must 
be seen to be believed. It is large. 814 by I 1 inches, printed on coated stock, 
beautifully illustrated in full color with Mitsch and Richardson daffodils, and 
contains 60 pages that list and describe a very great many different daffodils, 
over 1,550. and he says he grows them all. He sells this catalog for $3.00 but 
returns that much in bulbs on receipt of an order. As a book descriptive of 
daffodils of today it is easily worth the money. His address is Clarrie L, 
Andrews, River Terrace, Brightwater, Nelson. New Zealand. 

Predictions for 1978. Most Best in Show r winners will be 2e’s (oops, 
2 W-W or more likely 2 W-GWW.) There will be more seedling daffodils 
entered by their originators than ever before this year. Exhibitors will dis¬ 
cover how easy the new color coded classification is to use. We will see, many 
of us for the first time, daffodils with yellow perianths and red trumpets, 
large cups and trumpets with yellow perianths (usually pule) and pink 
coronas. Reverse-bicolor jonquils will be a strong class of their own. Highfield 
Beauty will sweep the tazetta classes except where it competes with wonderful 
old Silver Chimes. More and more collars will be growing in gardens. Pannill 
daffodils will be offered for sale and will be sold out immediately. Grant 
Mitsch and family will release some startling new cyclamineus hybrids, 
Roberta Watrous' miniature seedlings will win wherever they are shown. 
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RANDOM NOTES ON DIVISIONS 1 AND 2 IN 1977 

By Mrs. Ben Allen Thomas, Shelbyville, Kentucky 
(From her Symposium report ) 

I have added very few varieties in Division 1 during recent years. Arctic 
Gold surpassed all of the ones I saw in shows or read of in the catalogs. Inca 
Gold is a beautiful intense gold, but the trumpet is not all that is to be de¬ 
sired. Up Front is one I like, but in many ways I prefer Prologue and delight¬ 
ful Effective. When Luna Moth is good here it is really the show winner. 
I hope Panache will settle down and do better. It is a good shape but smaller 
than most 1 W-W’s. Lunar Sea is still the most dependable for me, though 
Rich Reward is superior in color. It didn’t bloom at all this year. Rima often¬ 
times is a bit rough, and doesn’t seem to me to belong in Division 1, while 
Rosedew appears to be a trumpet but is classified as 2 W-P. 

Golden Aura and Top Notch are welcome additions in Division 2, as they 
have cups that look like cups. I had lovely Ormeau, Galway, Butterscotch, 
and others, but their cups look like trumpets. Patrician is a wonderful flower 
with good substance and deep, deep gold, but looking at it in the bed you 
would think it was a trumpet. Golden Aura has marvelous substance, and 
was a wee bit superior to Top Notch this year, but not every year. I grew 
Oneonta this year for the first time, and I was disappointed in the color. 
Flaming Meteor came all yellow this season; Falstaff bloomed early and 
missed the heat and it really was lovely. I have a row of Ceylon, planted in 
an old chicken yard, that just can’t be surpassed. I have grown Lemnos for 
years and it is always just the same. Euphony isn’t quite as good as to color. 
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Of all my daffodils Festivity is my real favorite. I have a row of it also in 
the chicken yard — every bloom seems to be a blue-ribbon winner. Now that 
it is inexpensive it is the one I tell all the beginners to get, and they are bound 
to want others. The whites suffered from the weather more than the other 
varieties. Ave came before the freeze and was very lovely, also Zero, but 
most of the white ones were badly damaged. Sleveen stood up under the same 
conditions and lasted a long time. Have you ever grown Canby? I put a blos¬ 
som of Canby and one of Romance in separate containers and studied them 
for about ten days, and Canby won. The delicate shading of color — laven¬ 
ders and rose and pink — as the blossom matures is almost unbelievable. Tan¬ 
gent is a good pink also, much like Accent but it blooms later. I pass over 
Daydream and Bethany as they need no praise. I have found Charter to be a 
most satisfactory 2 Y-W. Its color and shape leave nothing to be desired, and 
it remains fresh in the garden for a long time. I do not like to belittle a 
variety, but Cloud Nine is lacking somewhere. The first year it came with two 
blooms on a stem, and this year was very much smaller than I thought it 
should be. Evidently the judges liked it, as I won blue ribbons with it in both 
single and vase-of-three classes. It looks like a small trumpet. 


HYBRIDIZERS’ FORUM 

From the Hybridizing Robin 

I think I have described my dessicator before, but it is a peanut butter jar 
fitted with a Styrofoam disc; holes have been melted in the disc to hold 
gelatin capsules of pollen. I use calcium chloride as a dessicant, but others use 
silica gel. I do not freeze mine; just set it on a shelf in the utility room where 
the temperature probably varies from 50° to 80° F. The Soleil d’Or pollen 
used on Minimus and Little Gem this year had been in the dessicator for 
over a year and I think was still viable. — George E. Morrill 

To brag just a bit, our seedlings were our best daffodils — in a poor daffodil 
year i 1977) — and they made by far the biggest, hardest bulbs that we dug. 
We made a Red, White, and Blue Ribbon entry and got a red ribbon. Our 
Snow Gem X Arbar cross took the blue in a crowded 3 W-R class. Well 
select out a clone next year and register it . . . Late in the season we turned 
up with a real prize. It was a Daydream x N. jonqnilla cross and was the 
reverse of the coloring of Daydream and had its good form and substance. 
The cup was a bright lemon yellow and the white perianth was overlaid by 
highlights of bright yellow that were stronger near the cup. It had two florets 
and the tall stem of a jonquil. It first bloomed in 1976 but was not as good 
as this year. — William O. Ticknor 
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EXCERPTS FROM A LETTER TO PHIL PHILLIPS 

Your article on narcissus fly in the September Journal was excellent. One 
sentence, . . . the writer has even caught one at planting time.” has helped 
to rid me of the reputation for paranoia on the subject. Two years ago we 
had a very long and warm autumn and I saw one on October 22. This year 
was the same and I caught one on October 16, not on the bed of myrtle 
where I had seen it at noon, but later on that afternoon resting on a vel- 
theimia growing under lights in my cellar. The following week I caught 
another in the same place. They are both (authentically identified by Nell 
Richardson when she was here in December) in a jar of Formalin ready to 
he shown to unbelievers in the spring. The cellar door will henceforth be 
closed while planting. 

In another jar in an unused icebox is a grub-filled bulb, one of three 
received this fall. It is aired occasionally and hopefully will hatch to give 
further proof that this beast does exist. 

I agree that Chlordane crystals under the bulb are not all that effective 
and have found that too heavy a dose of same can get mushy and contribute 
to rot. My precautions include dusting with Chlordane at planting time, at 
least a teaspoon of the crystals poured into the foliage early in May, a 
periodic spraying of the foliage while ripening and, of course, nets at the 
ready all over the garden. The minor bulbs, especially muscari, and iris get 
the same treatment. A friend in Westchester County found the grubs in lilies 
she was dividing this fall—now they too must be treated. Are flies taking 
over the world? 

— Cathy Riley 
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DAFFODIL SEEDS, LAETITIA, AND 
A VIRGINIA LADY 

By William O. Ticknor, Tyner, North Carolina 

Beauty is found not only in daffodils but in daffodil people. This story is a 
romance that tells of a strong affection 1 developed for a lady 1 never met. 
For years I have acted as a distributor of daffodil seeds, a sort of Johnny 
Appleseed, and my rewards for this have been great. From the other side 
of the world Phil Phillips of New Zealand and his compatriot Jim O'More 
sent thousands of seeds in 1977 for American growers. This was announced 
in our Journal and many requests for seeds came to me, most with an 
interesting message. 

One request resulted in a friendship too brief and in an adventure I will 
always remember. In June I received a letter from Mrs. Alfred K. Lorraine 
of Richmond, Virginia. With enthusiasm expected from youth and with the 
graciousness expected from a Virginian, Louise Lorraine asked for some 
New Zealand seed. Her two-page letter was so charming it was printed in 
our September Journal and is well worth rereading. In it she tells that at age 
82 she might be foolish in planting daffodil seed, but the whole letter tells 
of one who is youthful at heart and who loved daffodils. She said also that 
Laetitia was her favorite tazetta. 

Such a letter required a response and her mention of Laetitia provoked a 
dialogue. Laetitia is by all accounts a lovely thing but a poor multiplier and 
is no longer on the market. 1 mentioned that I had once had a bulb of 
Laetitia but that I had given it to a most deserving friend by that name. 
I said also that perhaps Laetitia could be propagated by twin scaling and 
even be put back on the market. Back from Mrs. Lorraine came a card 
stating that she had lifted Laetitia earlier this year, five bulbs—the same 
number she had had for years-—and replanted them. How-evcr, she dug up 
one of them “rooted and sprouted” and sent it to me. I was admonished that 
I must keep this one and, after I had seen it bloom I might twin scale it in 
hopes that it could be enjoyed by others. 

Digging it when she did worried Mrs. Lorraine and she w r as quite con¬ 
cerned as to the bulb's health. It looked fine as I gently poked and squeezed 
it, but in response to her worrying I soaked it for half an hour in formalde¬ 
hyde and promptly planted it the same day it arrived. In fact I put it in the 
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middle of a row of New Zealand and Australian daffodil bulbs that I was 
planting at the time. A lively card, dated October 18, 1977, from Mrs. 
Lorraine came in the same mail as the bulbs and she expressed her concern 
about Laetitia, told of planting the New' Zealand daffodil seeds, and told of 
the promise that spring held for her. 

A few days later I received word that on October 20 the Daffodil Lady 
of Richmond had collapsed and died at a garden club meeting. Her friends 
wrote and told how Mrs. Lorraine had said she must send me the bulb of 
Laetitia now as she could not afford to wait. If tender loving care will cause 
Laetitia to flourish and to multiply then it certainly will. Perhaps a few years 
from now a new daffodil will bloom in Richmond and Louise Lorraine will 
have provided a New Zealand beauty for her daffodil corner. 


FLIGHT OF THE ROBINS | 

By Dr. Glenn Dooley, Bowling Green, Ky , 

“My daffodils are up and growing" said a note in a Christmas card from 
a friend. The unusual part of this story was the fact that the daffodils were 
growing in a garden in northern Missouri. This is most early for a planting 
so far north and my friend was quite concerned about the consequences. 

For some strange reason, the daffodils seem to sense the nature of a com¬ 
ing winter. Several years ago almost all of my daffodils were up and growing 
by mid-November. Obviously I was apprehensive throughout the winter for 
them. When the blooming season arrived there was good bloom. Apparently 
those daffodils knew that the approaching winter would be a mild one. 
Again, I recall a severe cold blast in late March that froze everything to 
the ground. 

The color variations among the many daffodils is difficult to understand. 
Several of the growers in Virginia have discussed this trait without coming 
to any conclusions. The generally accepted explanation is that a cool and 
moist blooming season will produce the colors in daffodils. It has also been 
stated that a cold winter will bring out the best color, and that hot and dry 
weather diminishes the intensities of the colors. Some thought that daffodils 
in Virginia were the poorest in several seasons last spring. Daffodils in the 
Washington, D. C., area were so poorly colored that it became difficult to 
recognize some of them. Yet, there was one bloom of Kilworth that had the 
greatest color intensity that had been seen. In my garden I have problems 
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with the pink cups. Last season some of my pink cups were white, and a 
casual inspection of the flowers would indicate a 2 W-W classification. 

Some of the reverse colors arc equally difficult to understand. In some 
seasons this reverse quality is outstanding, while in other seasons the flowers 
simply will not reverse. It is ohvious that these colors are more pronounced 
in some areas and not so in others. All Oregon flowers that I have seen have 
had excellent colors. A partial explanation may lie in the mineral content of 
the soil. I have always had the idea that iron in the soil would bring out the 
intensities of color. Other minerals could play a role with colors. 

It has been determined that the lily plant is highly selective in its mineral 
intake. In certain stages of growth the lily will absorb more minerals than at 
other times. When the blossoms are in formation there is a highly selective 
intake. Could it be that our daffodils are also selective in mineral absorption 
at the various stages of growth? It could be that moist soils are more free to 
yield these minerals to the plant. 

Invitations arc heing issued to join a robin. The poeticus robins are under 
the direction of the capable and talented Mrs. Merton Yerger. Other robins 
are general robins, regional robins, men’s robins, and the hybridizing robin. 
There is much hybridizing by some of our amateur growers. In time there 
will be some new daffodils appearing on the show table and in the general 
market. 
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PEONIES, Queen of Flowers 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial Excellent for use m landscape as an accent plant during 
blooming season, foliage decorative until hard frosts. Peonies — a per¬ 
manent investment — will bloom for years, 

Join the American Peony Society 
Due r 5"' 10 paid annually Bulletin published quarterly. 

Send for list of publications. 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
250 INTERLACHFN RD„ HOPKINS, MINN. 55343 


HEMEROCALLIS 
(Daylilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil sea¬ 
son is finished. Its long bloom season will greatly 
expand your garden enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits 
insure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Four colorful journals a year filled with informative 
data on varieties, culture, performance and progress. 
Many Round Robins open to participation. 
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SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


Slide sets: 

1. Show Winners 5. 107 from Grant Mitsch 

2. Symposium Favorites 6. Miniatures 

3. Novelties and Newer Varities 7. Arrangements of Daffodils 

4. Daffodil Primer (Garden Club Special) 8. Daffodils in Britain 

9. Species and Wild Forms. 

Slide rental: $5.00 per set. Confirm dates well in advance. Address all 
correspondence concerning slides to: 

Mrs. Harold E. Stanford, Rtc. 2, Lebanon, Tenn. 37087 


Membership application forms. No charge. 

Colored prints of daffodil varieties for lectures. Set of 55 prints, 6 by 814 
inches. For loan, $1.00. 

Publications in the ADS library may be borrowed by members. Incomplete 
list will be found in Daffodil Journal for September, 1965. p. 21. Correspond¬ 
ence invited on items not listed. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Daffodils — To Show and Grow, 1977 ...... $ 3.50 

Handbook for Exhibiting and Judging Daffodils, 1974 . 2.25 

The Daffodil Handbook, 1966 ..Paper Cover, $3.40; Cloth 4.90 

E. A. Bowles & his Garden, by Mea Allan.. 12.95 

Print-out of Daffodil Data Bank . $15.00; with binder 17.50 

Binder for 12 numbers of Daffodil Journal ....... 3.40 

Set of at least 15 numbers of Daffodil Journal ... 4.00 

Single copies of Daffodil Journal ... 1.00 

ADS Yearbooks for 1957/8, 1964 .. 1.50 ea, 

ADS Approved List of Miniatures, 1975 .two 13-cent stamps ea. 

RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Books (new copies ): 

1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966 . 3.00 ea. 

1967, 1968, $3.50 ea.; 1969, 1970, $4.25 ea.; 1971 ... 5.50 

1971 Daffodil Season Report..... 2.00 

Daffodils 1972, 1973, 1974 ...... 3.00 ea. 

Daffodils 1975, 1976 ....... 3.50 ea. 

Daffodils 1977 . 4.25 

RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book (used copies, as available): 

Write for years on hand with prices 

Show entry cards...... 500 for $11.00; 1000 for $20.00 


Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, Inc. Prices include 
postage. Correspondence is invited concerning out-of-print publications on 
daffodils. Copies of these are sometimes available or names will be placed on 
want list. 


AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, Inc. 

Daffodil Corner, Rt. 1, Box 93A Tyner, N.C. 27980 
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NOTICE 

The Daffodil business operated under the name of Grant E. 
Mitsch will in the future be managed by Mr. & Mrs. Richard 
Havens, to whom future inquiries and letters may he directed. We 
thank each of you for your loyalty in the past, making this busi¬ 
ness possible, and trust you will continue to do business with the 
Havens, our daughter and son-in-law. 

Signed Grant and Amy Mitsch. 

Among new' introductions from Grant E. Mitsch are scheduled: 

CANARY 7a a species hybrid reverse bicolor 

FIREFLAME 2a a briliant red and yellow 

HERON 2b A very large pink 

HUMMINGBIRD 6a miniature cyclamineus hybrid 

RESPLENDENT 2a red and yellow show flower 

SNOW FRILLS 2d strong reverse bicolor 

Our 1978 catalog is scheduled for early March publication. It is 
free to ADS members. Please request a copy if you do not get one 
by April 10th. Due to limited stocks of many varieties, it may be 
well to order early to avoid disappointment. 

Our goal is to continue to produce top quality bulbs and dis¬ 
tinctive new' varieties. 


Mr. & Mrs. Richard Havens 
Grant E. Mitsch Daffodils 
P.O. Box 218 
Hubbard, Oregon 97032 
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Photographer Peggy Macneale caught future Editor Mary 
Lou Gripshover and future Publications Chairman Ruth Pardue 
in a relaxed moment during the 1977 fall Board meeting in 
New Hampshire. 
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CHANGES 

It is a time of changes for ADS, with a new President and a new Executive 
Director at the helm. A new Editor and Publications Chairman will begin 
preparation, publication, and distribution of the Journal with the September 
issue. Headquarters of the Society have been moved from New Canaan, Con¬ 
necticut, to Tyner. North Carolina. Other changes in the Board of Directors 
will be found in the list appearing in this issue. 

Our new' President and his wife, Amy, have been active in the New Eng¬ 
land Region for some years; their hillside garden will be remembered by 
members who attended the Hartford Convention in 1971. They are both 
accredited daffodil judges and Aniy is the new Chairman of Classification. 
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Now retired, Chuck Anthony has a background in business and university 
public relations and fund raising. His horticultural interests include member¬ 
ship in the Connecticut Horticultural Society and the American Rhododen¬ 
dron Society. That he does not spend all his time in the garden is suggested 
by his membership in the Hartford Golf Club; Weekapaug, Rhode Island, 
Yacht Club; and Royal Bermuda Yacht Club. He is a graduate of Princeton 
and of the University of Connecticut Law School. The Anthonys have two 
daughters, two sons, and live grandchildren. 

Mary Lou {Mrs. Paul) Gripshover has contributed in main ways to ADS 
and The Daffodil Journal. The “Where Can I Get , . .?" feature was inspired 
and continued by her. She has edited “CODS Corner," the newsletter of the 
Central Ohio Daffodil Society, from which numerous items found wider 
audience in our Journal. 

She has been a Regional Director, Midwest Vice President. Classification 
Chairman, and Nominating Commiltee Chairman, She contributed sub¬ 
stantially to the work of color coding for the Data Bank, and her most recent 
job has been as Chairman of a most enjoyable Convention, 
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She has been active in her local garden club, has studied Japanese flower 
arranging, hybridizes daffodils, and enjoys golfing. 

The Gripshovers have three children, Burh and Greg in college (Barb 
majoring in botany), and Carol in high school. All the children grew their 
own daffodils when they were younger, and their parents hope they will grow 
them again when they have gardens of their own. 

Paul Gripshovcr started his own business last year. Advanced Coating 
Technology, Inc., which will be located in Franklin, Tennessee, where the 
Gripshovers are building a house and expect to move by September. Mean¬ 
while, how'ever, contributions for the Journal should be sent to the new 
Editor at 2917 North Star Road, Columbus, Ohio 43221. 

Ruth (Mrs. William) Pardue has also been active in local and state 
gardening organizations, and is Chairman of the CODS Daffodil Test Garden 
in Whetstone Park which so impressed recent convention visitors. As Show' 
Chairman for the National Show she won the admiration of exhibitors for 
her calm handling of all problems. She has given up her position of Midwest 
Vice President to take on the responsibilities of Publications Chairman. 

In addition to gardening (including Hewer arranging in the Japanese style), 
she enjoys needlepoint and is actively engaged in the operation of an inner 
city food pantry, a project of her church. 

Bill Pardue is an engineer in the Office for Nuclear Waste Isolation, a 
division of Battelle International. The Pardues have two children, Sara in 
college and Todd in high school. (Todd is expected to be very helpful in the 
mailing of Daffodil Journals.) 


JOHN R- LARUS, 1890-1978 

The death of John Larus, former ADS President, which had occurred that 
day, was announced at the dose of the evening meeting at the Columbus con¬ 
vention, April 28, by the new President, Chuck Anthony, whose personal 
tribute follows: 

“John Larus was to the Anthonys a marvelous friend and mentor. For 
years, until age forced him to slow his energetic pace, he accepted almost 
any request to lecture, judge, or organize shows, and he set a strong example 
for garden clubs and horticultural societies that continually sought his help, 
especially in New England. First gladiolus and then the more difficult daffo¬ 
dils became his horticultural love. 

it was John and his lovely wife, Betty, who encouraged and abetted us to 
succumb to "Yellow' Fever” and to take some of the load of w'ork to which 
they had unstintingly given of themselves. After Betty's death it was our 
privilege to assist John in continuing his activity in the Society. 

"It was a challenge and honor, and has become a pleasure to try to follow 
his lead.” 

John Larus was active in ADS from the organization of the Society, being 
a member of the first Constitution and By-laws Committee, and in addition to 
serving as Regional Director and President, he w'as Chairman of the Minia¬ 
tures Committee from 1968 to 1976. He was awarded the Society’s Silver 
Medal for service to the Society in 1973. 
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COPING WITH CHANGES 

By William O. Ticknor, Tyner, North Carolina 

Following is the talk given on March 18 to the Washington Daffodil 
Society, which both Bill and Laura Lee Ticknor had served as President and 
in other capacities before moving to North Carolina last summer. 

Thank you, Mr. President, for asking us to come. 1 must say that Laura 
Lee and I feel very much at home here. My daughter quoted President Joe 
Peterson as saying I could speak on any subject 1 wished so I decided to 
speak on herring fisheries in Chowan County, but daughter Susan said “No 
way.” 

Then I thought of talking on the new RHS Classification system and its 
color coding. I am proud to see that WDS requires it on its show entry cards. 
However this long and wicked winter didn't allow me any blooms to bring 
along as examples. Then I thought you might be interested in the adminis¬ 
trative problems of a large national plant society. Thirdly, l thought of 
speaking of the problems of lifting 7,703 daffodil bulbs in 985 lots, moving 
them in the heat of the summer, and planting them under totally new con¬ 
ditions. 

Before I begin on “the great bulb migration" 1 will touch on the American 
Daffodil Society. As you know I am President of the Society, and that job 
entails a certain amount of activity. However, the detailed management of 
the Society was performed by its one salaried employee, the Executive Direc¬ 
tor, George S. Lee, Jr., in New Canaan, Connecticut. He sent out notices 
and collected dues. He sold supplies to ADS members, he paid bills, and 
performed a myriad of tasks. 

George was 80 years old and had health problems and he planned to re¬ 
tire after April and to begin a transition of the job to someone else, after my 
term of office was up. 

However, George Lee died suddenly of a heart attack on January 25. Now 
it would be nice to think that there was a prompt, smooth, transfer of the 
work to other persons and an easy continuation of Society activities. It may, 
just may, have appeared that way to some people. 

George died just at the beginning of the busy season. Membership renewals 
were tumbling in and an annual pre-spring natural phenomenon is the awak¬ 
ening of interest of daffodil growers. George had many requests for Daffodils 
to Show and Grow, Data Bank print-outs, judges' handbooks, and entry tags. 

His death clamped a probate padlock on the door of his house. His mail, 
on hand or coming in, was not available to us. It was almost a month before 
we were able to get any records and supplies or correspondence from the 
house. As President I notified all Regional Vice Presidents and most com¬ 
mittee chairmen of George’s death and asked them to direct all correspond¬ 
ence to me. We had some properties at our home in North Carolina (Show 
and Grow, and handbooks) and wc could begin to take up George’s work. 
Someone obviously had to. 

The Executrix of the Estate was reluctant to act. The Estate lawyer was 
disinterested. Connecticut was under several feet of snow. The Postmaster 
was more interested in his rules book than in our Society. 

Regional Vice President Cathy Riley lives in nearby Greenwich. With great 
energy and relentless determination she literally harassed the Executrix into 
letting her into George's house. By phone and by mail to the Executrix and 
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the Postmaster l helped to get a flow of correspondence and properties 
moving south. Checks, bills, books, entry tags, records, and, above all, cor¬ 
respondence, came to us in Tyner. Cathy and another nearby member shipped 
great boxes of things by United Parcel Service. Soon we were filling all re¬ 
quests within 24 hours of receiving them. On various days wc sent out 30, 50, 
56, and 28 pieces of mail, with a normal amount of from 5 to 8 pieces daily. 

Looking to the future I appointed a strong high-level ad hoc committee to 
find a candidate for the position and to present his or her name to the Board 
of Directors at the Convention in Columbus, Ohio, on April 29. 

There is still a great quantity of properties (a good truckload) in New 
Canaan. Certain ADS correspondence going back to January 26 still has not 
been given to us. Certain administrative matters are still not on an even keel, 
but generally all shows have been supported, all judging schools cared for, 
and all membership requirements satisfied. 

Shortly before we were married 29 years ago. Laura Lee quit her job and 
she has not held one since. Now, however, she has received the in-house 
appointment as Executive Secretary to the Acting Executive Director and, 
believe me, she has talent and has been busy. 1 could not and would not have 
attempted it without her. 

Now to change the subject. In November 1976 1 retired from the State 
Department after 35 years of service. I did so because Laura Lee and 1 
wanted a change in our way of living, and, besides, the State Department had 
found a better man—our son- -for my job. In February 1977 by the greatest 
of good luck we found an ideal new home for ourselves in northeastern North 
Carolina, a big old farm house and two acres of land. We sold our Virginia 
house and moved to North Carolina on July 29. But we didn’t travel alone. 
Our quarter-acre lot in Virginia was packed with daffodil bulbs and other 
choice plants. Foliage ripened early last year and by early June Laura Lee 
and I began to lift bulbs. Last summer was hot, very hot, and I would get up 
at 5;00 a.m., begin digging when light enough, and dig until noon, by which 
time it was too hot. The bulbs were troweled out, each variety, clone, or 
cross kept to itself, washed, counted, recorded, soaked in Benlate, and bagged. 
Soon the basement ceiling was festooned with seemingly countless bags of 
bulbs. Other obligations and visits to the orthopedist for a remarkably sore 
back kept us from digging every day, so digging continued until mid-July. 
The great number of lots of bulbs (985) more than the quantity of bulbs, 
was the major problem. We found very few r losses in digging and almost no 
losses in storage, and I attributed this to our health program of the past 
several years. I worried considerably about the bulbs cooking enroute to 
North Carolina, so a good friend offered to carry them at night in her panel 
truck. I loaded and unloaded the bulbs myself. I then hung them in our open- 
ended barn until late October. Now 1 we were in unfamiliar territory. I knew 
how to dig and store bulbs, but planting them in field conditions in flat, low, 
sandy, wet. tidewater North Carolina was another problem, and quite different 
from our rocky clay quarter-acre hillside in Falls Church. 

The entire l/3-acre field was hilled up, and Laura Lee and I planted variety 
after variety, two rows of bulbs in hill after hill. Each bag of bulbs was care¬ 
fully emptied into a bov for planting, and records were carefully made as to 
number and location of each individual planting. Every bulb was dusted with 
Chlordane. First the collars went in as I w'anted to start with something tough 
and strong in case I decided that my system needed improving. Next in went 
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all of the New Zealand and Australian bulbs, as the newest of them were 
showing the strain of their really great migration. Then I began to put in the 
most favored. First our own seedlings, then the Tuggle and Pannill seedlings 
and other American amateurs' daffodils, including Steve Haycock's. Then 
bulbs from Evans, John Lea, Ballydorn, Richardson, Mitsch, and so on. It 
took us on into November to get everything in. Special raised beds for the 
miniatures were built with cypress boards and await Roberta Watrous’ 
approval. IThey received it.] 

Tremendous January rains flooded our fields and washed dowm the sides 
of the hills, but shoots look extremely strong and 1 can see no losses. They 
will bloom late this year as this has been a late cold winter and the bulbs 
are all newly planted. Normally my peak of blooms should be the third or 
fourth week of March, 

Our field is on the corner of a major highway and a dirt road and is highly 
visible. Everyone in the county, and in nearby counties, is fascinated by the 
985 shimmering metal tags in the field. Like us, they can hardly wait for the 
blooms. Our blossoms will create the first traffic jam in northern Chowan 
County. 

I will close by saying that Laura Lee and I are as happy as two children 
in toyland in our new home. So unless anyone has any questions on the RHS 
Classification, the color code, the American Daffodil Society, our great bulb 
migration, or herring fisheries in Chowan County, I will be quiet. 

Update, May 3, 1978 

Subsequent to my talk of March 18, many herring have been caught in 
Chowan County, and a whole daffodil season has transpired. The blooms 
have come and gone. A particularly long winter and unkind spring made the 
season short, but strong foliage indicates that the daffodil bulbs have com¬ 
fortably settled into their new home. 

Daffodil activities prior to the Convention in Columbus have included a 
talk at Ahoskie, North Carolina, the visit of a high school class to our plant¬ 
ing, a host of other local visitors, judging at two shows, teaching judging 
schools at Atlanta, Georgia, and Roanoke, Virginia, and enjoying as over¬ 
night guests in our home, Dr. Bill Bender, Jane and Roxie Moore, Raymond 
and Fran Lewis, Roberta Watrous, Lettic Hanson, Cathy Riley, Nancy Mott, 
Lindsay Dettman of Australia, and Phil Phillips of New Zealand. In an hour 
or so we expect to welcome to Daffodil Corner Matthew Zandbergen of 
Holland, Brent Heath, and Mrs. Katherine Heath. We do not feci cut off 
from the world in our Carolina farmhouse! 

The work as Acting Executive Director continued at a strong pace until 
about April 22, when it perceptibly abated. I have gained a great respect for 
the volume of work George Lee has done for us and for the systems he estab¬ 
lished. On April 27 I completed my term in office as President. On April 28 
the Board of Directors appointed me Executive Director of the American 
Daffodil Society, succeeding George S. Lee, Jr. 
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THE COLUMBUS CONVENTION 

By Richard T. Ezeu., Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 

The Northwest thought spring would never come. The South blinked and 
missed it. Californians didn't understand what spring was, never having had 
one. But those who voyaged to Columbus discovered it—spread before them 
in a spectacle of over 2,000 daffodils entered in the National Show, bursting 
with full-blown vigor in the opulent Display Garden of Whetstone Park, and 
in settings you’d love to live in at two private gardens near Columbus. 

The 23rd Annual Convention of the American Daffodil Society was 
gavelied to order by outgoing President William O, Ticknor at 8:10 p.m,, 
Thursday, April 27, but the meeting had been well and truly begun at the 
3:00 p.m, opening of the Show, even earlier for those who had driven all 
night, or stayed up most of it grooming, tagging, and placing flowers; or for 
those who enjoyed an "on your own" visit to Columbus’s charming, historic 
German Village. 

The Show's highlights include Bill Bender’s trim and colorfully-rimmed 
seedling that won the Rose Ribbon and helped him take the Red, White, and 
Blue; his head-turning pinks, including lovely, trumpet-like Divine, and a 
not-so-Iovely, but startling Eclat; that peerless show flower, Aircastle, win¬ 
ning for Marie Bozicvich, as it did in 1974 at the Cincinnati Convention, both 
the Gold and White Ribbons; Chiloquin, giving evidence that despite lacking 
size and trumpet character, it has taken over as the premier show flower 
among the 1 Y-W’s; Euphony, all glowing tones of palest, pearly lemon, 
standing out among a host of "really yellow" 2 Y-Y's; Angel 3 W-GWW, as 
graceful as it was large (and where, oh where, can one get it?); S-W-8, 
Roberta Watrous’s small gem for this year, an improvement upon Segovia 
(which seemed in small need of improvement) and Safari 2 Y-O, neater than 
most and bright as any, shining in several of Kathy Andersen's trophy-win¬ 
ning collections. 

Arrangements, educational exhibits, and commercial displays from the 
Daffodil Mart, Rathowen Daffodils, Carncairn Daffodils, Ltd., and Mrs. J. 
Abel Smith completed the feast for the eyes of the Convention throng. 
Rathowen's large group, beguilingly presided over by Clarke Campbell and 
Sandy McCabe, had Golden Jewel 2 Y-Y and White Star 1 W-W, but little 
Lilac Charm 6 W-GPP and its larger cousin. Delta Wings 6 W-P received 
still more admiration. Happily, Kate Reade was on hand, and her Creme de 
Menthe 2 W-GWW, big and smooth, with its cool, green eye, shared at¬ 
tention with Little Princess 6 W-P and a Foundling x Lilac Charm seedling 
that had cydamineus fanciers itching to make out checks. Mrs, Abel Smith 
brought with her April Love 1 W-W, impressively huge and white, and re¬ 
putedly more healthy than many in its class. 

The Thursday evening meeting featured a welcome from "Tag" Bourne 
and presentation of show awards by Ruth Pardue. The amazing aspect of 
this was that these two were still awake and ambulatory after their herculean 
labors of the long day and long weeks of preparation, Mrs. Bourne as Con¬ 
vention Registrar, and Mrs. Pardue as Show Chairman. 

After the Annual Membership Meeting that was convened, adjourned, 
reconvened, and readjourned, Libbe Capen recounted, for the enjoyment of 
all, many of the delights of her visit last year to the Netherlands, England, 
Ireland, and Northern Ireland, Her word pictures as well as her slides must 
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have done much to sharpen appetites for 1979's World Convention and tour 
of these areas. 

Friday was Workshop Day, a total of eight of them vying for the partici¬ 
pation of ADS members eager to share and increase their knowledge. In the 
Poeticus Workshop Meg Yerger. Libbe Capen, Willis Wheeler, and a kitchen 
timer that shut each of them up in turn, shared a program covering hybridiz¬ 
ing with poets, and poet-related double daffodils, as well as an illustrated 
historical revue of the division. As a bonus this group got to marvel at 
Matthew Zandbergen's slides of the Austrian Daffodil Festival, showing 
undulating waves of wild N. poeticus rudiiftorus, acres upon acres of them, 
sparkling against a backdrop of snow-capped Alpine peaks. 

In “Photographing Daffodils,” Wells Knierim discussed the methods by 
which he photographs daffodils for the ADS slide collection, taking great care 
with all the technical minutiae to insure accuracy and uniformity. An im¬ 
portant collection of photographic records is being built up, despite such 
unforsceable obstacles as the recently introduced changes in the classification 
system. 

Bill Bender presided over a surprisingly cheerful session devoted to the 
depressing topic of pests and diseases. In addition to his own expert com¬ 
mentary upon a series of color slides illustrating some of the ravages visited 
upon the innocent daffodil by the likes of fusarium and fly, Dr. Bender’s 
program was enlivened by suggestions from experienced growers from various 
parts of the country — New' Zealand as well, for Phil Phillips had the in¬ 
triguing, if not particularly helpful, advice that if you gardened on a slope 
it was better to have nematodes at the bottom of the garden, for the How of 
ground water would spread them throughout if they began at the top. 

Tazetta daffodils were given a thorough and engaging workout in the work¬ 
shop led by Helen Link, while Peggy Macneale, with good group partici¬ 
pation, conducted a stimulating discussion of miniatures, suggesting good 
doers for those beginning with littlies, but also bringing out the fact that the 
miniature which grows well in garden A often fails miserably in garden B. 
During this meeting the question of the time-consuming process of getting a 
new cultivar added to the Approved List was also discussed. 

The hybridizing panel of Tom Throckmorton, Bill Roese, Roberta Watrous, 
and Bill Pannill provided such esoteric advice as what sort of hat to wear 
for which task, but more practical information as well. From Throckmorton: 
work when the bees are working: temperatures above 50 D F., w'inds light, 
sun out; rain within five hours after pollenation often causes failure. Roese: 
suggests inbreeding to bring out the best possible (as well as the worst) 
characteristics of the parents. Watrous: laments the fact that triandrus and 
jonquilla hybrids are generally sterile; suggests those wishing to breed minia¬ 
tures use really liny species, such as N. rupieoia or N. scaberulus, rather than 
the merely small, such as N. jonquilla. Pannill: “If you can't work when the 
bees are, rub your legs together and hum; the flowers will think the bees are 
working, and the cross will succeed.” 

Ruth Pardue’s Cyclamineus Workshop produced some lively discussion as 
to what cultivars did or did not belong in the division: Millennium, w r ith 
many characteristics of the cyclamineus tribe, is registered in Division I, 
while Tete-a-Tete, in Division 6, strikes many as too unlike more typical 
cultivars in that division. One leading miniature grower present reported 
having had the species N. cyclamineus itself come with tw'o florets to a stem, 
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and suggested slimness of trumpet and reflexing perianth as the chief de¬ 
termining characteristics. 

Bill Ticknor outlined the history of Split-Corona or Collar daffodils. 
Though still objectionable to many purists, the split-coronas have taken re¬ 
markable hold of the public's fancy, and are said to have irresistible appeal 
to florists and arrangers. Claiming for the plants health and vigor, and for 
the flowers extraordinary substance and staying power, Bill exhibited blooms 
sent to the Convention by Jack Gerritsen, looking quite fresh and flouncy 
after four days dry-packed in a box. Among them was a not-exactly-split cup 
called by Gerritsen a “curled” daffodil, named Flyer. Of this cultivar so far 
but one bulb has been sold, that one reluctantly parted with for the sum of 
one hundred guilders ($450 if you'd like to make your check out in dollars). 
After this persuasive presentation came an offer some, at any rate, found 
impossible to refuse: the opportunity to share in a Washington Daffodil 
Society bulb order of an introductory collection of a dozen Division 11 
cultivars. 

Friday night Convention-goers received from the Netherlands’ Matthew 
Zandbergen and Northern Ireland's Sandy McCabe a preview of the tour of 
those parts scheduled for April, 1979, and Bill Ticknor described the English 
portion of the tour. 

New president Charles Anthony proved to have a heavy hand with the 
gavel, but a light touch at the business of the evening and introduction of 
Phil Phillips, New Zealand's one-man answer to all the daftbdil breeders of 
the Northern Hemisphere. Describing his efforts to combat the daffodil fly 
(he’s fast with a butterfly net), challenging his audience with literary quota¬ 
tions, picturing himself collecting and planting his aver five quarts of daffodil 
seed a year, and advocating the use of hot water treatment of bulbs to im¬ 
prove next year’s perianths, he proved a delicious and nutritious dessert for 
the evening. 

Saturday morning saw Mary Lou Gripshover, already as its General Chair¬ 
man responsible for much of the Convention’s success, take on the tightrope¬ 
walking task of moderating a panel discussion on "Judging Daffodils.” The 
panel, Helen Link, Bill Ticknor, and Mildred Simms, fielded a number of 
questions, some loaded, both submitted in advance and live from the floor of 
the tightly packed hotel auditorium. Here was obviously the ego-involving, 
intense-interest program of the meeting. "Should Tete-a-Tete have one head, 
two, or three?” What a giant volume of disputation this little flower has 
generated over the years. Phil Phillips, from the audience, brought to a 
felicitous end a lengthy discussion of the significance of its name with the 
observation, "We judge flowers, not names. If I named a flower “Lousy,” I 
hope you wouldn’t disqualify it because it had no lice on it.” 

Cool Flame 2 W-R: isn’t it pink-cupped, not red? “Do you really have to 
enter it with the reds because the color code says so?” Helen Link advised, 
"Put it in the show; if the judges don’t like it, they don’t have to give it an 
award," 

“Must collections be balanced in size and color, and if so, should not the 
point scoring system to changed so as to provide specific penalties for ‘im¬ 
balance'?” Much disagreement on this one, but Bill Pannill's commonsensical 
approach concluded discussion, "If your collection looks the best, it’s gonna 
win; if it doesn't, it won’t.” 
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After the murk of the judging disputes came the bright sunlight of Whet¬ 
stone Park and its magnificent Daffodil Display Garden sponsored by the 
Central Ohio Daffodil Society: almost 1,000 cultivars, carefully laid out, 
beautifully cared for, and precisely timed for bloom to be at its height when 
the ADS came to call. It was especially gratifying to see such older flowers 
as Ceylon and Slieveboy grown to great size and smoothness. Desdemona 
and Wahkeena stood out too as big and bright, with great garden impact. 
And what a fine thing the jonquil hybrid Pin Money looked to be . . . but 
there were so many . . . and the group had almost to he pried forcibly away 
from this display, but was rewarded with a visit to the Handy Hatfield 
garden, a garden for all seasons, with its daffodils set among hundreds of 
hemerocallis, dwarf conifers, crinkly-leaved ajuga, 150 varieties of hosta, a 
brown thrasher singing in an ash tree overhead, and a picnic lunch of lots 
of fried chicken. 

From there to the charmingly contrasting garden of Lura Emig, where 
clumps of daffodils, a heady mix of old and new, were interspersed ‘"natur¬ 
ally” among wildflowers, primroses, and dwarf iris along a lightly wooded 
slope from house down to a stream. All this and lemonade on the terrace. 

A festive farewell dinner Saturday evening featured a flaming dessert, 
followed by Lindsay Dettman from Diamond Creek, Victoria, Australia. 
Speaking his native tongue, which bore occasional resemblances to English, 
Colonel Dettman gave his audience a brief and colorful historical sketch of 
daffodil growing Down Under. Colorful? Of one noted Australian breeder 
it was observed that “His best flower had a tissue-paper back on it you could 
spit through." 

The evening and the Convention closed with supersalesperson Cathy Riley, 
New England Region Vice-President, enticing all to Boston, “Fun City East,” 
for the 1979 Convention. May 4, 5, and 6 are the dates, but “for those re¬ 
turning from the verdant pleasures of the ‘Auld Sod,* the gates will be open 
May 3.” 

Outgoing President Ticknor received a statuette of Christopher Columbus 
as a memento of the Convention, but all who attended took home with them 
happy remembrances of what surely must have been one of the best Con¬ 
ventions ever. 


1978: ANOTHER FREAK SEASON 

A year of late, Late Snow. Ah! hitter chill! 

No .Surge of dalfs’ a-poking thru' the ground. 

In Dreamland all the shows of yesteryear 
When Topnotch blooms could easily be found. 

We kept our date. Bold Venture that is was. 

What Eminent entries could we hope for then? 

Surprise. Surprise exhibitors came laden. 

But would our eager public Comf. Again? 

Dawned the Glad Day, a Happy Hour for all 
When through the Portal visitors did go. 

Superlative the sight (though numbers small)* 

Joyous our chairman. Joyous best in show. 

—Betsey Carrick, Princeton, N.J, 

* 305 blooms. 
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A 16-POINT PROGRAM OF DAFFODIL CULTURE 

With Special Emphasis an Minimizing Losses from Basal Rot 

By the late Harry I. Tuggle 

The following memorandum* which came to light recently in my files, 
must have been distributed at the ADS Convention in Asheville, 1964. As it 
seemed to cover the subject so thoroughly / consulted Willis Wheeler about 
publishing it in this issue of the Journal. He has revised two paragraphs to 
reflect present chemical restrictions. —R.C.W. 

The modern daffodil is in many instances not as tough as the older varieties 
which have long persisted in abandoned gardens or which may be seen in 
some cases growing through asphalt paving. But W'e demand more in today's 
daffodil, and even though they may enjoy the optimum in growing condi¬ 
tions many are quite tough. I have had Ceylon blooming and growing nicely 
in solid red clay under a huge oak tree for live years. Experience, study, and 
correspondence indicate 16 broad points of culture for the best blooms and 
bulbs (or vice versa) in an area in which long hot periods in the summer 
make basal rot prevention of primary consideration. 

1. Buy bulbs from reliable sources, preferably from growers who maintain 
rigid standards for the health of their stocks, and who have facilities to hot 
water treat their stocks when needed. 

2. Location: daffodils tend to face the prevailing light. Windy, open ex¬ 
posures should be avoided from growing exhibition blooms. Windbreaks, 
artificial and natural (trees and evergreen shrubs) are beneficial. Avoid 
planting too near competing roots of trees and shrubs. Exposure and pro¬ 
tection strongly influence timing of bloom. 

3. Good drainage. Daffodils want no standing water! Raised beds arc 
recommended if soil is heavy or mainly day; the quick drainage of sand is 
not required, but planting on slopes or in raised beds allows no standing 
water. Daffodil roots will often reach as far as 24 inches below soil surface 
if soil is properly prepared before planting. Deep — at least 18 inches — 
working and preparation of soil before planting results in a better root sys¬ 
tem, and therefore better flowers and bulbs. In garden borders the simplest 
method for planting a clump is to reverse the topsoil and subsoil. “It’s what's 
underneath that counts.” 

4. Soil preference is a crumbly structured loam with adequate and proper 
supply of humus. Peat moss (sphagnum type, European or Canadian) is 
recommended as an easy, convenient source of humus. It is clean, i.e, free 
from any agents that might be harmful to bulbs; it absorbs up to 10 times 
its dry weight in water, it is a superb soil conditioner when well mixed with 
soil, and it generates a small amount of acidity each year as it gradually 
decomposes. Work sharp sand as w'ell as peatmoss into root area if soil is 
heavy clay. After prepared soil is settled, or well tamped down w'ith feet, 
plant bulbs on thin (}A inch) layer of clean, sharp sand. Working in sand 
and peat moss furnishes humus and improves tilth and drainage. Oak or hard¬ 
wood leaf mold, if prepared without manure, is an acceptable substitute for 
peat moss, 

5. Work a liberal application of 3-18-18 (5 lbs. per 100 sq. ft., equivalent 
to 2000 lbs. per acre) into root area when adding peat moss and/or sand. 
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The more soil is turned and spaded, the better! Use a chemical fertilizer and 
not an organic, with one exception: wood ashes. Do not use bonemeal, 
cottonseed meal, manure, compost, etc., if basal rot is a problem. (Nine 
times out of ten the comment “1 had that one but it never came back” is a 
result of basal rot.) USD A tests at Beltsville proved conclusively that organic 
nitrogen fertilizers actually stimulated the growth of the basal rot fungus. It 
is interesting to speculate if perhaps some ingredient in the well known 
natural or organic fertilizers other than nitrogen causes stimulation in growth 
of Fusarium , the basal rot fungus. It was also found in tests at Beltsville that 
rooting hormones (such as Rootone) also stimulate growth of the basal rot 
fungus. 

6. When bulbs are left down for second or third year, or longer, top dress 
lightly as foliage comes through soil, avoiding contact with foliage, with an 
application of 4-8-12 at the rate of 2 lbs. per 100 sq. ft. (800 lbs. per acre). 
Sandy soils usually require heavier applications than clay based soils. 4-8-12 
is a relatively inexpensive, tobacco formula that is easily obtained in many 
areas. It is available in neutral (or non-acid-forming) formula with calcium 
and magnesium included, for dolomitic ground limestone is used as filler. No 
top dressing is needed on first year down bulbs if soil was properly prepared 
before planting. However, a very light nitrogen application is recommended 
for some areas if early growth is sluggish. 

7. Try to maintain soil pH 5.5 to 6.5, preferably pH 6.0 Daffodils appear 
to grow healthier in slightly acid soil. Having soil tested for pH is strongly 
recommended. This is done free in many states through local county or ex¬ 
tension agents. Seven pounds of dry ground agricultural limestone per 100 
sq. ft. raises the pH one whole point, e.g. pH 5.0 to pH 6.0. Two pounds of 
wettable sulfur per 100 sq. ft. lowers the pH one whole point, e.g. pH 7.0 
to 6.0. For sandy soils one-half to one-fourth these amounts are needed. It 
is especially important to correct pH if it falls below pH 5.5. 

Notes on Nutrition 

The daffodil would appear to require a small amount of nitrogen primarily 
from the time foliage appears until blooming. Phosphorus is needed the 
entire growth cycle, for it effects the root system, cell division, flowering, and 
setting of seed. Phosphorus compounds, or more usually phosphorus, when 
applied to the soil surface move downward at a very slow rate, at about one 
inch per six months in heavy soils! One can readily see that phosphates 
should be worked into the root area before bulbs arc planted. 

Long range experiments in England reveal that only the amount of nitro¬ 
gen and phosphate used from normally fertile soil needs replenishing, but 
that diffodils respond startlingly to potash (potassium) applications. Neither 
nitrogen nor phosphate in quantities more than needed for replenishment 
had any great effect. Application of sulfate of potash at 1-2 lbs. per 100 sq. 
ft. produces larger bulbs and better increase, and therefore more flowers and 
better foliage, Potash is the strengthening agent for stems and foliage in 
plants, and it tends to make harder, more disease resistant daffodil bulbs. It 
has long been known that unleached wood ashes, high in potash, benefitted 
daffodil growth, and some growers maintain that such applications give the 
flowers better color. 

Calcium and magnesium are also essential elements, and both are present 
in dolomitic ground limestone. This product raises the pH of soil, and if soil 
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test reveals the pH is satisfactory magnesium can he supplied in the form of 
magnesium sulfate (epsom salts}, and calcium can be supplied in the form 
of agricultural gypsum (calcium sulfate) which has no effect on soil pH, 
The importance of soil testing cannot be over-emphasized, and if lime is 
needed ground dolomitic limestone is preferred, for other forms of lime can 
easily burn. Aside from adjusting pH and supplying calcium and magnesium, 
lime reduces the solubility of many toxic elements, is essential for growth 
of beneficial soil bacteria, reduces loss of potassium by leaching, and has 
superior aggregation activity in clay soils. One particle attracts eight clay 
particles, and limestone remains one of the cheapest and best soil condi¬ 
tioners. The right amount of lime can he most beneficial, hut need and 
amount should be determined by soil test. Too much is harmful. Having the 
soil too alkaline (sweet), just as having soil too acid, results in making 
essential elements unavailable, i.e. needed elements become “locked up" in 
insoluble forms. 

Four years of observation on growing the same varieties (Kilworth, Cey¬ 
lon, Trousseau, etc.) in two different beds, one with 2 lbs. of fritted trace 
elements for 250 sq. ft., the other without, has revealed no difference in 
color, general performance, or rate of growth. (F.T.E. contains iron, 
manganese, zinc, copper, boron, and molybdenum.) Sequestrene of iron 
(iron chelates) applied as soil drench has made no difference in the color 
of red and pink supped varieties. Apparently if any of the trace elements are 
needed by daffodils they are already present in our red clay soil. However, 
sandy soils often have deficiencies in trace elements, and the results on 
sandy soil might be different. 

8. Mulch! Benefits of mulching are (1) the soil is cooler in hot weather 
and warmer in cold weather, i.e. soil temperature tends to be more uniform; 
(2) prevents soiling and splattering of blooms; (3) conserves soil moisture; 
(4) some materials gradually improve soil structure. There is no perfect 
mulching material, but some useful ones are: 

a. Pine needles: attractive appearance, daffodils appear to appreciate; 
drawback: inflammable when dry. 

b. Buckwheat hulls: especially valuable for smaller bulbs, attractive; draw¬ 
back, wind blows some; expensive in most areas. 

c. Small wood chips: if hardwood would almost be ideal. 

d. Ground corn cobs: one of the best, and some unknown ingredient 
causes superior soil aggregation; drawback: not as attractive as darker 
colored materials. 

e. Aged sawdust: cheap and good; drawback: may lead to nitrogen de¬ 
ficiency, some splattering on blooms. 

f. Peat moss: one of oldest mulching materials but not as good as others. 
Peat moss when dry will rob the soil of moisture, and it splatters flowers 
badly. 

Remove mulches before digging bulbs. Be careful not to work any of 
these materials (except peat moss) into soil. “Living mulches" of shallow 
rooted annuals are valuable in garden borders. 

9. (Revised by Willis H. Wheeler for present conditions.) Give a Benlate 
(Benomyl) dip to cultivars especially susceptible to basal rot. Immediately 
after lifting wash the bulbs free of all soil and for best results give the dip 
within the 24 hours following lifting. Dry the bulbs following the dip and 
before they are placed in storage. The Benlate dip may be repeated at plant- 
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ing time for cultivars unusually susceptible to basal rot and the bulbs may be 
planted wet. 

10. Store bulbs in cool, dry, well ventilated location that is out of direct 
sunlight. (May use air conditioner or electric fan.) Too cool a storage 
temperature (below 55°F) starts root growth, and too hot (above 70°F) 
encourages rotting. Swift air movement causes desired rapid drying whether 
bulbs are washed, treated, or not. Store bulbs in mesh bags in which citrus 
fruit and potatoes are sold. Do not replant in hot soil. 

11. (Revised by W.H.W.) If possmle practice soil rotation and/or fumi¬ 
gate with the only fumigant now available for use by home gardeners, that 
fumigant being Vapam, sometimes sold under the name V-Fume. Some of 
our members have found that chemical the easiest and most effective product 
to use in the home garden. Rotation and/or fumigation is increasing in im¬ 
portance now that it has been established that some virus infections can be 
transmitted by otherwise harmless nematodes (not the dreaded “bulb” nema¬ 
tode), as well as by adult aphids. Also the root lesion nematode has been 
reported as causing considerable damage in some areas. The bulb-and-stem 
nematode is the most serious daffodil enemy, and constant vigilance for its 
symptoms cannot be overemphasized. 

12. Care after bloom: Remove old flowers, but leave the stems of uncut 
flowers. Leave all the foliage alone until it begins to yellow, or it can be 
easily plucked from bulbs. In tests conducted at Cornell removal of foliage 
one month after blooming resulted in 50% weight loss of bulbs. After the 
foliage dies down or is removed cultivate to fill in holes left by foliage. These 
holes can serve as a funnel for water to go directly down around bulbs. The 
daffodil bulb loses weight from the time it is planted until after it blooms. 
Aside from next year’s bloom being formed within the bulb after this season’s 
flowering, the bulb must regain all lost weight and gain more if it is to obtain 
good increase and vigorous bulbs. 

13. Plant early. September planting is urged for the Middle Atlantic area, 
and Halloween should be the absolute deadline. Daffodil bulbs should be in 
the ground about the time dogwood foliage turns red. Early planting gives 
daffodil bulbs advanced root system before heavy frost. The rigorous 1962-63 
winter proved conclusively the value of early planting, for November-planted 
bulbs suffered considerably and September-planted bulbs suffered little, if 
any. Early planting also gives earlier and better bloom and growth, especially 
in relation to stem length. Most daffodil bulbs will not root well until the 
soil temperature drops below 50°F (10°C). (Exception: many poets and 
tazettas tend to have roots almost the year round when left down, and they 
do not like to be out of the soil for long periods.) It is better to store bulbs 
and replant in early fall than to replant in our warm, or often quite hot, soil 
of June, July, and August. 

14. Planting depth and distance between bulbs depends on heaviness of 
soil, how long bulbs are to be left down, and for what purpose they arc grown. 
For exhibition bloom quality 1 prefer a depth of six inches to the base of 
bulbs. If soil has not been prepared well in advance to give time to settle, or 
has not been tamped down, bulbs will settle deeper than intended. Bulbs may 
be planted 5-6 inches apart if not to be left down any longer than two years, 
but should be probably a foot apart if to be left down for longer periods. 
Deeper planting slows down increase or splitting, and shallow planting speeds 
increase. Deeper planting is therefore advisable in perennial borders, in lawns 
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for naturalizing, etc., if the soil is not too heavy. In well prepared soil bulbs 
can easily pull themselves down to a greater depth if they desire, but they 
have difficulty pulling themselves up until they become so crowded that 
their mass forces them nearer the soil surface. 

15. Religiously rogue! Dig and destroy any sickly, weak, or suspicious 
looking plants. Ship bulb, with roots and foliage attached, to Beltsville for 
diagnosis if ailment is unknown. Remove some soil from under and around 
diseased bulbs and discard. Do not add bulbs or soil to your compost pile! 
Burn, put in garbage can, haul off, or bury deeply the discarded soil and 
plants. Be on the alert for “yellow stripe” virus. Symptoms of ‘‘yellow stripe” 
are vertical yellowish stripes, with leaf color gray green, and a slight roughen¬ 
ing of discolored areas that can be felt between the lingers. In some varieties 
the color of flowers "breaks.” Yellow stripe is noticeable from the time foliage 
appears until blooming, and is more easily found in early morning or late 
afternoon sunlight, or on overcast days. This is only one of several “stripes” 
or virus infections found in daffodils, but it is the most serious here because 
it eventually causes flower "breaking” and decline in weight and vigor of 
bulbs. For especially valuable bulbs, if virus infection is suspected but not 
certain, send one leaf off for diagnosis, and dig the bulbs with a ball of soil 
and isolate it a good distance from other daffodils and observe carefully 
again for a couple of seasons. Virus symptoms arc sometimes masked when 
bulbs are transplanted or moved to different soil or locations, and often 
symptoms are best observed on second year dow r n bulbs. 

16. Water!! Soak soil with water as soon as bulbs are planted. This 
assists rapid development of root system and firms the soil around bulbs. 
Water from early spring until the foliage begins to ripen at any period you 
do not have at least one inch of rainfall in any week. Keep the soil moist at 
all times the daffodil plant is actively growing. Watering results in amazing 
increase in bloom size and substance, in length and strength of stems, and 
in substantial gains in number and weight of bulbs. Water when the tempera¬ 
ture is cool, for watering in temperatures in the 8()’s which we regrettably 
have at times, will result in lush, weak growth. Use a canvas soil soaking 
hose — the 10 or 12 ft. length does a better job and is much easier to move 
about. A "w'ater-w'and,” watering can, or other methods of soaking the soil 
without getting foliage wet serve equally as well. Overhead sprinkling which 
wets foliage is not advisable. We do not have the rainfall or humidity of the 
Pacific Northwest, the British Isles, or Holland, and as a result we do not 
experience often the fungus infections (fire, smoulder, botrysis, etc.) that 
require treatment by spraying. At least 90% of a well grown daffodil bulb 
is w r ater by weight, and probably more than 90% of a blue ribbon flower is 
water! 

An attempt has been made to cover many facets and variables in daffodil 
culture, and if recommendations do not agree with others’ experiences it 
should be emphasized that every garden, as well as every gardener, fortun¬ 
ately differs! The success or failure of any plant is largely dependent upon 
each garden's micro-climate, a combination of soil and atmospheric environ¬ 
ment, exposure, and cultural practices. If you suceed with using bonemeal, 
just as Grandma did, and you have no basal rot problem, then there is no 
need to change. Nothing beats success in growing a plant well, w'hether the 
rules are followed or not! 
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WORLD DAFFODIL CONVENTION/TOUR 
APRIL 17 - MAY 2, 1979 

The Royal Horticultural Society, the Northern Ireland Daffodil Group, 
and the Dutch Bulb Growers Association are organizing a convention and 
tour for daffodil enthusiasts between April 17 and May 1, 1979. It is ex¬ 
pected that the convention members will assemble from various parts of the 
world in London on the evening of Tuesday, April 17, to take part in activi¬ 
ties in England. Some members will then have the opportunity to travel to 
Holland for three days, followed by a week in Northearn Ireland. 

Wednesday, April 18, sees the opening of the RHS Daffodil Show, with 
the possibility that some members may wish to exhibit if the time of flower¬ 
ing is suitable. Arrangements are being made for a series of lectures during 
the afternoon, to be followed by a cocktail party when all members will be 
the guests of the RHS, and a gala dinner in the evening at the RHS Hall. 
Next day a visit to the RHS Gardens at Wisley in the morning, lunch, and 
a visit in the afternoon to the Savill Gardens, Windsor Great Park. Friday, 
April 20, visits to Lincolnshire bulb fields, lunch, and visit to Kirton Experi¬ 
mental Horticultural Research Station. Dinner and night at hotel in Lincoln. 
Saturday, visit to Dudley Hall, with tea, and to Birmingham for dinner and 
the night. Sunday morning, visit to Daffodil Society show at Solihull, lunch, 
and return to London in time for flight to Holland. 

The English part of the program will cost £.138.00 per person and will 
include three nights hotel accommodation in London (with continental break¬ 
fast), and travel by deluxe motorcoach with trained guide for the program 
outlined above. 

The Dutch program (limited to 80 participants) will cost £189.50 and 
includes flights to Amsterdam and return, three nights accommodation with 
breakfast and dinner at the Hotel Bel Air in The Hague, and deluxe motor- 
coach transportation with services of a trained guide throughout. On Mon¬ 
day, April 23, visits in the bulb district touring bulb fields, and to Keukenhof 
Garden. On Tuesday, touring the country: Peace Palace, The Hague; Delft; 
Rotterdam; the windmills of Kinderdijk; Gouda; and Avifauna (bird sanctu¬ 
ary). Wednesday, Aalsmeer Flower Market and Amsterdam, followed by 
return to London for flight to Northern Ireland. 

The Northern Ireland program (limited to 80 participants) will cost 
£ I 89.50 and includes flights to Belfast and return to London, five nights 
accommodation in Larne with Ulster breakfast; deluxe motorcoach service 
and full-time tour guide, all meals, and the following program: Wednesday 
evening, buffet supper; Thursday afternoon, visit to Camcairn Lodge, with 
afternoon tea; reception and dinner as guests of Larne District Council. 
Friday, visits to Guy L. Wilson Memorial Garden, Giants Causeway, Old 
Bushmills Distillery, return along Antrim Coast Road. Saturday, visit to a 
modern milk powder and cheese factory en route to Omagh for the local 
society's show r , civic luncheon, and annual Daffodil Dinner. Saturday and 
Sunday nights the visitors will be guests of members of the Omagh and 
District Horticultural Society. Sunday, morning coffee at the Ulster/American 
Folk Park, barn lunch at Rathowen Daffodils, free evening with local hosts. 
Monday, visit to gardens at Government House, visit to Ballydorn Bulb Farm, 
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return to Larne. Tuesday, Greenmount College of Agriculture and Horti¬ 
culture, Ballymena Daffodil Show, farewell dinner. Wednesday, May 2, re¬ 
turn to London for return trip to U.S. in time for ADS Convention in Boston. 

The travel arrangements for the Convention and tours have been made 
by Supertravel (London), with McAleer Travel and DeGraaffs Travel re¬ 
sponsible for arrangements in Northern Ireland and Holland respectively. All 
further details, together with an application form, can be obtained by writing 
to Mr. William O. Ticknor, Tyner, North Carolina 27980, Completed appli¬ 
cations should then be sent direct to Miss N. B. Wilson, Supertravel Limited, 
22 Hans Place, London SW1X OEP. Space will be limited, so an early appli¬ 
cation is advisable. 


INCREASING BULBS BY CUTTING 

By the late Serena S. Bridges 

In view of the recent interest in twin scaling, it is interesting to 
note an item in the 1955 Washington Daffodil Society Yearbook, 
which / believe was distributed to members of the then young 
American Daffodil Society. Mrs. Bridges was active in the early 
years of ADS, and served as Treasurer and in other capacities. 

— R.C.W. 

Another experiment with narcissi that has been carried on for many, many 
years is the cutting up of the bulbs. This procedure started by way of an acci¬ 
dent more than ten years ago. While planting some bulbs of Silver Chimes 
one was accidentally cut into many pieces. Remembering that scales from 
lilies rooted readily when planted in a suitable medium, I decided to try this 
with these pieces of Silver Chimes. A few of the pieces were planted in sand; 
a few more in vermiculite, and then the telephone rang. The remaining 
pieces were tossed into a clay flower pot. and a handful of oak leaves thrown 
over them. The telephone call was a long one, and put the bulb pieces com¬ 
pletely out of my mind. Several weeks later 1 noticed the flower pot still 
standing, and decided to put it in place with other pots of the same size. 
Turning the pot over and spilling the pieces out, I was amazed to find that 
many small bulblets had formed along the pieces. 1 immediately dug the ones 
that had been planted, and found that the pieces that had not been planted 
had produced many more small bulbets than those that had been planted in 
soil or vermiculite. 

Since that time I have cut up many bulbs, with a most pleasing result as 
to increase. Now all pieces arc put in clay pots and covered with excelsior or 
some light covering to shade the scales. They are allowed to remain approxi¬ 
mately six weeks, and then planted. As a usual thing about 90 percent of 
these bulbs bloom in the second year. 

Occasionally a cone-shaped scoop is taken from the base of a bulb, and 
the space usually is filled with small bulblets in a relatively short time, but 
this is not as satisfactory as cutting up the bulbs, although it has been most 
successful with hyacinths. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


FROM THE NEW PRESIDENT 

Greetings: 

As I assumed the responsibility of the office of President of your Society, 1 
asked all those present at the very well run and extremely instructive Con¬ 
vention, to consider themselves extensions of the Membership and Classi¬ 
fication Committees. 

Let us work together to bring into active association with us more mem¬ 
bers, especially younger ones upon whom our continuing strength depends. 
Get applications from our new Executive Director, Bill Ticknor. 

In the monumental task of setting up the Data Bank, and especially the 
new color coding now accepted world-wide, it was inevitable that Dr. Throck¬ 
morton and his co-workers could not eliminate all errors. To bring about the 
significant reduction thereof, the new Classification Chairman, my wife, Amy, 
asks each of you to bring errors you detect or suspect to her attention in 
writing. Although color at the place of origin may differ from the perform¬ 
ance of some cultivars in your garden, the difference may be so nearly uni¬ 
versal as to warrant a change in the Data Bank and therefore in its junior 
child, '‘Daffodils to Show and Grow.” 

I welcome all suggestions that may strengthen the Society and assure you 
that your Board of Directors, upon whom I depend, is both capable and 
dedicated. 

I hope to see new', as well as old, faces at the 1979 Convention in Boston. 

Sincerely, 

Chuck Anthony 


EDITOR S SWAN SONG 

The question I have been asked most frequently of late is “What will you 
do when you stop being editor?” By the time I mention the many things I 
need to catch up on after having neglected them so long my questioners 
probably wish they had not asked the question, so I shall not answer it again 
here, except to say that 1 do hope to write from time to time on daffodil 
matters that interest me most. 

It has been a very satisfying — although at times frustrating — job. I am 
not by nature a worrier, but there were times when deadline time found al¬ 
most nothing at hand, and 1 wondered how I could make up an issue. Some¬ 
how', material has accumulated, often at the last possible minute and some¬ 
times more than I could use, but welcome as a nest-egg for the next issue. 
The most gratifying thing has been the many surprise offerings that have 
come from all directions; how could I have known about the Chambersburg 
Bulb Show to ask for an account of it? Some contributors who demurred 
when first asked to write something have found that they could write, after 
all, and have become frequent contributors. I suspect there are many more 
who might find that they would enjoy writing about daffodils, once they made 
a start. 

In their various positions as Chairman of Publications, Vice President, 
President, and friends, the Ticknors, Laura Lee and Bill, have contributed 
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enormously to the success of the Journal during these ten years. Not only 
have they supplied much material from their experiences and wide corre¬ 
spondence, but they have read most of the Journal copy before it was sent 
to the typesetters and again in proof, to catch errors that my eyes had missed. 
In recent years Lettie Hanson has done the same, and her eagle eye and 
impeccable taste have been most helpful, even if not always acted on. Anne 
Sangree had contributed expert copy editing when her busy schedule allowed, 
and Willis Wheeler has been our official arbiter on scientific matters. Nell 
Smallwood has patiently typed, double space, articles from printed or mime¬ 
ographed sources, and recently Susan Ticknor has also contributed expert 
typing. 

To all who have helped in any way, my heartfelt thanks! 

—Roberta C, Watrous 


SYMPOSIUM 1978 

Symposium Chairman Jane Moore reminds all judges to send their reports 
to her at 96 Sandy Bay Drive, Poquoson. Va. 23662. Comments on newer 
varieties will be appreciated. (See March Journal, page 73, for instructions,) 



ADS MEMBERSHIP PINS 

The ADS membership pins which were available at the convention were 
quickly sold out, but they have been reordered and will be ready at the end 
of June. They can be ordered from the Executive Director, and the price is 
$7.50, They will he available with the clutch back, as seen at the convention, 
as well as a regular pin back or with a ring for use on a charm bracelet or 
chain. 

—Marie Bozievich 

UPDATE ON THE MINIATURE SCENE 

It has been a year since we promised new miniature ground rules. At the 
Columbus convention this spring the picture became clearer, so look for the 
final report in the September Journal. Meanwhile, if you have any comments, 
either let me hear from you, or tell one of the committee members. Those 
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who have agreed to help me are: Mrs. Charles H, Anthony, Mrs. R. L. Arm¬ 
strong, Mrs. William Baird, Mrs. W. R. Mackinney, Mrs. Joe H. Talbot, III, 
Mrs. Robert C. Robinson, Mrs. Victor M. Watts, and Mrs. James R. Wilson. 
All of these are vitally interested in growing miniatures, and since they live 
in various parts of the country, their knowledge and experience should give 
our committee the authority necessary to come up with regulations that will 
satisfy all miniature daffodil enthusiasts. We will continue to seek the valued 
advice of Roberta Watrous, Helen Link, and Brent Heath, to say nothing of 
the new editor of the Journal, Mary Lou Gripshover. 

Meanwhile, we have had good reports of Atom, Fairy Chimes, Yimkin, 
Sir Echo, and Pledge. We would like more comments from those who grow 
these. 

—Peggy Macneale, Chairman, 
Miniatures Committee 


CHANGES IN THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

(A complete list of current officers and directors will be published in the 
Roster, to be issued in September.) 

The following elections or appointments were made or announced at the 
convention in Columbus: 

Charles H. Anthony, Connecticut, President. 

Mrs. John Bozievich, Maryland, First Vice President. 

Mrs. Ernest K. Hardison, Jr., Tennessee, Second Vice President. 

William O. Ticknor, North Carolina, Executive Director. 

The Treasurer and Secretary were reappointed. 

Regional Vice Presidents: Northeast, Richard T. Ezell, Pennsylvania; Mid¬ 
west, Mrs. Wyman C. Rutledge, Ohio; Southern, Richard H. Frank, Jr., 
Tennessee; Pacific, Ms. Marilyn J. Howe, California. 

Directors at Large: Mrs. Goethe Link, Indiana; William H. Roese, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Regional Directors: New England, Mrs. William R. Taylor, Connecticut; 
Northeast, Mrs. James J. Tracey, Pennsylvania; Middle Atlantic, Miss Bonnie 
Hohn, Virginia; Southeast, Mrs. William O. Ticknor, North Carolina; Mid¬ 
west, Mrs. William C. Baird, Ohio; Southern, Mrs. Morris Lee Scott, Mis¬ 
sissippi; Central, David E. Karnstedt, Minnesota; Southwest, Mrs. C. R. 
Biven; Pacific, Mrs. Christine Kemp, California. 

Committee Chairmen: Classification, Mrs. Charles H. Anthony, Con¬ 
necticut; Editor of Journal (to take effect after publication of June issue), 
Mrs. Paul J. Gripshover, Ohio; Publications, Mrs. William M. Pardue, Ohio; 
Public Relations, Mrs. W. J. Perry, Virginia; Schools, Mrs. Merton S. Yerger, 
Maryland. 

Executive Committee: the President, Treasurer, and Secretary, plus Wm. 
H, Roese, Mrs. John Bozievich, Mrs. Ernest K. Hardison, Jr., Mrs. James W. 
Riley. 

Nominating Committee for 1979: Dr. Wm. A. Bender, Mrs. Charles H, 
Anthony, Mrs. P. R. Moore, Jr., Mrs. Hubert Bourne, Jack S. Romine. 
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A NOTE OF APPRECIATION FROM AN AUSSIE 

To all you kind and generous people who have made my stay in your 
country a very memorable and interesting occasion, which I shall never for¬ 
get, please accept my sincere thanks for your welcome, generosity, taking 
me to interesting places and properties, offering me your homes, and arrang¬ 
ing my itinerary, and answering my questions. There are far too many to list 
in this short note and so for all my thanks again. Perhaps you may come over 
to my country some day. If so, I shall do my level best to provide the same 
hospitality as you have so graciously given me. 

—Lindsay Dettman 

One of our Australian members, Mr. C. G. Temple-Smith, is anxious to 
obtain pollen of N. elegans, N. serotinus, and N> viridflorus. He would have 
to have it in late August or early September to coincide with his flowering 
season. Any of our growers of those temperamental species who might have 
pollen at that time should get in touch with him at 18 Josephine Ave., Mount 
Waverley, Vic. 3149, Australia. 


"WHERE CAN I GET . . .?” 

Anyone who can spare a bulb of the following (or who knows where they 
may be purchased) please write directly to the person seeking it. Send re¬ 
quests for future listings to Mrs. Paul Gripshover, 2917 North Star Road, 
Columbus, Ohio 43221. 

Cultivar Desired by 


2 Y-R 

Red Rum 

Mrs. Hubert Bourne, 1052 Shady Hill Drive 
Columbus, Ohio 43221 

2 W-W 

Slemish 

John Reed, 1712 Dixie Highway, Lot 20, 
Crete, III. 60417 

2 W-O 

Penwith 

Mrs. Orville Nichols, 11119 College Rd., 

2 W-P 

Stray Pink 

Olive Branch, Miss. 38654 

2 W-W 

White Nile 


3 W-GWW 

Polar Sea 


3 W-GWW 

Silver Coin 


5 W-W 

Silver Fleece 


7 W-W 

White Wedgwood 


1 W-W 

White Label 

Hugh McKay, 240 Kennedy Rd., 

2 W-W 

Homestead 

Napier, New Zealand 

2 W-W 

White Magnolia 


3 W-YYO 

Bee Mabley 


5 Y-Y 

Ruth Haller 


6 W-W 

Cheyenne 


7 W-W 

White Wedgwood 



FIND IT HERE 

5 Y-Y Ruth Haller Gene and Gerry’s Nursery, 39 E. Patrick St., 

Frederick, Md, 21701 
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TIPS TO FUTURE JOURNAL CONTRIBUTORS 

To those of you who will want to make the new Editor’s job as easy as 
possible, may I make a few suggestions? A few minutes given by you to such 
details will materially ease the work of preparing copy for printing, some¬ 
times making retyping unnecessary. 

Space: please do not crowd your material in any way; allow at least an 
inch at the top of the first page; leave margins on both sides; typing should 
be double-spaced, of course. 

Supply title and by-line of your choice; notice how we do it. 

Check spelling of daffodil names; it is surprising how easy it is to overlook 
misspellings in one’s own writing. Do not underscore or use all capitals in 
writing cultivar names. 

Notice how we indicate classification, i.e. 2 W-WWY (not 2W-WWY or 
2 w-wwy, etc.) For botanical names, capitalize the N. (for Narcissus, the 
genus name), but not the other elements indicating species, subspecies, etc. 
At times the N. can be omitted as understood, but it is safer to include it. 
Even when it is omitted the other parts of the name are not capitalized. The 
Latin parts of the name will be printed in italics, but this will be indicated in 
the editing. 

In general, avoid over-capitalization, over-punctuation, dashes, strikeovers, 
underscoring, crowding of any kind! 

Please do not be put off by these suggestions. The new Editor did not 
know they were coming. Send your contributions for the September issue, 
preferably well before July 15, to Mrs. Paul J. Gripshover, 2917 North Star 
Road, Columbus, Ohio 43221. After about September 1 her address will be 
Rt. 3, Natchez Rd., Franklin, Tenn. 37064. 

—'Roberta C. Watrous 


HYBRIDIZERS’ FORUM 

Inter-Generic Crosses? 

In the December issue we asked if anyone knew of successful or attempted 
crosses between Narcissus and any other member of the Amaryllis family. 
Two responses have been received. 

Meg Yerger wrote that she had once tried pollen of forced Lights Out 9 
on an unidentified Amaryllis species blooming at the same time on her porch, 
“Nothing came of it." 

Dorothy Allen sent a letter from Jack Gerritsen, from which the following 
excerpts are taken: 

“As a (good) son of a bulb grower, when 1 was still very young 1 had my 
own small garden where I planted all kinds of bulbs I had found as lost ones 
on the fields of my father. In the beginning I thought to know better than he 
and I started crossing red tulips with white and yellow' daffodils.” Later he 
tried crossing daffodils with hippeastrums, vailotas, clivias, “even Sprekelia. 
I must say without any results.” 

“Twenty years ago a Dutch grower told me he had made crossings be¬ 
tween a hippeastrum and daffodil with good results. I asked him to bring 
<em to the weekly show of our Dutch Bulbgrowers Association, which never 
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happened. Another Dutch daffodil breeder has a 13-year-old son following 
his father’s footsteps and was very proud of having obtained good seed on 
daffodils crossed with hippeastrum. A few weeks ago I had a talk with his 
older brother and he told me that there still remained two weak plants. 

‘'Twenty years ago 1 collaborated with the well-known Dutch biologist, the 
late Dr. de Mol. He was very interested in my new collars and advised me 
which crossings to make after research of chromosomes and pollen. He never 
advised me to make crossings with other flowers x daffodils. At this time, 
the possibility of changing the number of chromosomes scientifically gives 
more possibility for crossings. 

“You must always try. I never got seeds on my After All, and there was 
never pollen on the stamen. This spring I got good seeds with a crossing 
with a good pink collar. So 1 hope to get a posterity of After All, large, very 
late collars. Once I hope to get really true collar miniatures. Frileuse is a 
medium, but seems to be sterile, no pollen and never seeds. I am sure that 
other hybridizers, of big firms, do make strange crossings, hoping to win a 
prize, and sometimes they succeed.” 

From the Hybridizers' Robin 

I’ve had some seedlings bloom for the first time, miniatures. One cross was 
recorded as Bagatelle x asturiensis; another as Bagatelle x Quince. The 
seedlings were so similar (all I Y-Y) that 1 wonder if they weren't both Baga¬ 
telle o.p. They were the first things to bloom here, ahead of Bagatelle. Several 
looked like sturdier asturiensis, and several were small pale yellow. Another 
cross, Bagatelle x Mustard Seed, gave a 2 Y-Y. The cup deepens at the rim, 
barely orange. The flower is well formed, with overlapping perianth, but the 
stem was quite short on opening. It has since grown, and is quite sturdy. 
We have had rain and hail which had Mustard Seed on the ground, but this 
seedling held up. 

—Mary Lou Gripshover 


THE COLUMBUS DAFFODIL DISPLAY GARDEN 

By P. Phillips, Otorohanga, New Zealand 

One of the highlights of the Columbus convention was a tour of the 
Daffodil Display Garden in the Park of Roses, Whetstone Park. This beau¬ 
tiful garden was commenced in 1974 by an enthusiastic group of daffodil 
growers and is maintained by them in conjunction with the Park authority. 
Bulbs for the garden were provided by ADS members in several different 
states and include many of the latest introductions, as well as older cultivars 
from all divisions. Every endeavor is being made to see that all of the cultivars 
grown are correctly named, and the writer was pleased to be able to assist in 
correcting a few errors, and to the best of his belief all are now true to name. 

At the time of our visit there were some wonderful blooms, and it would 
have been simple to select a Quinn entry that could have won at the Con¬ 
vention show. The size and smoothness of the blooms was exceptional, and 
they had stood unprotected in the beds and still maintained the lovely quality 
that we all look for in show blooms. In the writer’s opinion this is the finest 
display of daffodils in a public park anywhere in the world, even better than 
the Wisley Trials. With further assistance from daffodil lovers it could become 
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one of the outstanding daffodil plantings of all time. It certainly gave the 
writer much pleasure to see growing there bulbs from stocks that he had sent 
to the States from New Zealand. Cave and Judea were of wonderful quality 
and smoothness, and further stocks will be sent to join those already there. 

The efforts of that dedicated band of ladies who tend the garden should be 
supported by all daffodil lovers, and contributions of from one to three bulbs 
should be sent to Mrs. William M. Pardue by September 30. Only healthy 
true to name stocks should be sent, and it may be well to write in advance 
giving the names of cultivars available as a surplus is not required. 

The Central Ohio Daffodil Society is to be congratulated on their out¬ 
standing contribution to the promotion of daffodil culture, and the work in¬ 
volved in planting and tending nearly a thousand different cultivars can be 
fully appreciated by those who have a small plot of their own. May this 
wonderful venture long continue. 


N. viridiftorus THRIVES ON NEGLECT 
By Bill Roese, Santa Maria, California 
(From the Pacific Region Newsletter) 

After several attempts to coax the fall blooming N. viridiftorus to bloom, it 
finally dawned on me that coaxing was not what was required, but rather 
neglect. So in that vein I strove to recreate a more natural environment for 
the plant. Using a mix of Vs hard adobe clay and Vs builders sand, I placed 
six bulbs in each of two 8-inch clay pots. Since the bulbs arrived in Septem¬ 
ber, I watered at once and kept the pots in full sun, but damp, until I was 
rewarded with several blooming stalks. Several had two florets per stem. After 
blooming the pots were gradually dried off and left in full sun to bake. A few 
weeds came up in the pots, but they merely removed any moisture that the 
baking had left. The pots were kept hot and dry until early the next Septem¬ 
ber, when the process was repeated. The bulbs were never removed from the 
pots, and have been blooming successfully for several years. In the past three 
years they have bloomed consistently and have become increasingly more 
floriferous. 

For those who have never tried this species, it grows in a different manner 
than the more so-called orthodox daffodils. It is fall blooming (generally mid- 
to-late October here in California). It has no leaves. The flower stem does 
double duty, acting as a leaf to furnish nourishment for next year’s bloom. 
Usually it has two or three flowers per stem, and it is difficult to differentiate 
the bloom from the stem, both being so similar in color. It is slow to multiply 
but it seeds freely, and I would suspect that it multiplies more freely from 
seed than it does from bulb division, as it normally blooms from seed in about 
three years here. Green may not be everyone’s idea of the ideal daffodil, and 
the form of N. viridiftorus is less than the exhibitor would desire. However, 
it is a charming, delicate-appearing plant and the flower has a delightful 
fragrance. It blooms in the fall to warn us that its larger and more abundant 
cousins are not far behind. 

Having been crossed with early tazettas, it should bear some interesting 
children. 
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YOU CAN FOOL MOTHER NATURE I * 

By David E. Karnstedt, West St. Paul, Minnesota 

There have been few winters that I cannot remember having at least one 
pot of Grand Soleil d'Or or Paper White blooming indoors to brighten the 
wintry days of January. Since 1 had never been able to bring myself to throw 
the bulbs out after they bloomed, I grew the plants on to maturity and saved 
the bulbs. Flowers in subsequent years were, of course, smaller and fewer 
but, nonetheless, rewarding. 

One fall, I decided that I had many more bulbs than I really cared to pot 
up. Thinking that here would be a good chance to experiment, I planted out 
some 40 Grand Soleil d’Or and over a hundred Paper White into several 
locations about the garden. 

The following spring none of those plantings bloomed and, not surprisingly, 
only those planted in a microclimate created by nearness to the foundation of 
the house survived. Although the leaves of Grand Soleil d’Or stayed tall and 
green until cut down by the freezes of late October, there were no flowers 
the following spring either. There might have been some, though, because the 
several stems pushing upward bore dried buds in the brown sheaths. The same 
pattern continued for a season longer until it was broken by my need to reno¬ 
vate the beds for new planting space. The bulbs were dug in July, even though 
the foliage was still lush and green. Because of the press of activities, the bulbs 
were not replanted until late in October. 

Those of you living in warmer climes, where Paper Whites are traditionally 
picked for Christmas decoration, couldn’t imagine my delight when I dis¬ 
covered that most of the bulbs that spring were going to bloom! A little 
reflection, I thought, was necessary to account for such success where previ¬ 
ously had been only failure. 

Each year, in the past, the bulbs had been left in the ground year round. 
With no interruption (save winter!) in the growing cycle, they sent up a new 
set of leaves in late summer. By the time freezing weather killed those leaves 
to the soil surface in late October or early November, the buds had emerged 
from the ground nestled in the leaves or w'ere just beneath the surface. It 
immediately became obvious why there had been no flowers, even though 
the buds had formed; they had been killed by low temperatures at some time 
long before the application of winter mulch or the accumulation of snow for 
insulation. But when planted late, the energy of the bulb was directed toward 
establishing itself by forming a root system and not to top growth that would 
be killed by the arrival of the Minnesota winter. 

Since accidentally discovering the method by which one could fool Mother 
Nature, 1 have tried several other tazetta varieties, e.g., N. tazetta pachy- 
bolbus, N. tazetta compressus, and tenderer hybrids, e.g., White Pearl and 
Silver Chimes, with equal success. 

To insure annual bloom from tazettas in this climate, three factors must 
be observed; 1) a warm microclimate, 2) annual lifting and late planting 

* This article was inspired by “Report of a Committee of One,” a piece written by 
Tom Throckmorton and appearing on pages 22-28 of The 1963 American Da[jodil 
Yearbook . Aside from their value as a progenitor of ideas, Throckmorton’s obser¬ 
vations are as valid today as when written and eminently worthy of repetition as 
counterfoils to the very misconceptions he had taken time to point out to us 15 
years ago. 
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(but not later than October 15), and 3) the prudent use of a hay mulch as 
insurance against the penetration of low temperatures early in the season and 
in the occasional winter of inadequate snow cover. 

The microclimate that has worked best for me is a series of beds along the 
east foundation of the house. It is sheltered from the wind and during our 
cold, but bright and sunny, winter days is apparently able to moderate ambient 
temperatures with heat gain from the sun. 1 he most important tactor, though, 
has to be the leakage of heat from the interior through the cement floor and 
cinder blocks into the soil. Under a mulch ol hay and snow, the heal appears 
to be retained, resulting in soil that probably never Ireezes within a certain 
distance out from the foundation. 

Although even the bulbs planted at the edge of the bed. some 40 inches 
out. will usually survive and bloom, these are markedly retarded in spring 
when compared to their more fortunately sited brethren nearer the founda¬ 
tion. The photograph clearly shows the decreasing eflect of the microclimate 
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fit increasing distances from the foundation* An obvious advantage is the 
considerably lengthened blooming season from a small planting. Occasion¬ 
ally I will lose sonic of the bulbs beyond an undefined point from the founda¬ 
tion toward the outer edge of the bed. Such an event occurred after last 
winter. Far from being a disaster, such a loss tends to be a blessing in dis¬ 
guise as it cuts down excess population, as well as identifying the tenderer 
types. In retrospect, 1 feel these losses are related not so much to temperatures 
of —30° F. in January, as to the effect of late planting. The cold soil of late 
October is not conducive to rooting, and the bulbs at the outer reaches of the 
microclimate die as its marginal effect at that distance is overwhelmed by the 
lethal temperatures of midwinter. 

An additional observation of value is that, even though I've been success¬ 
ful by using the microclimate created along the west foundation of the house, 
it presents some additional problems. The increased warmth from the sun, 
particularly in late February and March, will force the leaves to grow under 
the mulch. Such forced growth results in frost tender and crippled foliage and 
increased possibility of frost damage to the emerged buds. Two things can 
be done to retard growth. 

As the strength of the sun increases in late winter, some form of shading 
should be used to decrease solar heat gain. 1 have used sheets of %-inch peg- 
board painted white and leaned up against the house—not particularly attrac¬ 
tive, but effective. If the weather warms enough to melt away the snow, it is 
wise to remove most of the mulch, leaving a portion fluffed up over the plant¬ 
ings. Keep the hay handy to protect things, though, if the temperature is pre¬ 
dicted to drop into the ’teens. 

In this climate, much of the joy of gardening stems from the occasional 
success one achieves with plant material not considered hardy. I feel the most 
important factor of these successes, however, is due to the identification and 
judicious use of microclimates. In this way, one can (just about alw r ays) fool 
Mother Nature! 


HERE AND THERE 

Since the March issue w'ent to press we have received newsletters (all dated 
February ) from two regions and a local society. All were looking forward to 
shows and other activities of the daffodil season. The Southeast Region's pub¬ 
lication included an excellent article by Dr. Frederick N, Rhines, on his 
experiences growing daffodils in Gainesville. Florida, and several shorter 
articles, including one on “How to Get New Members” by Willard King. 
The Middle Atlantic letter gives hints to new exhibitors from Frances Arm¬ 
strong, reports on a planting of daffodils by the horticulture class at Mary 
Baldwin College, and quotes from a letter of Betty Darden describing a daffo¬ 
dil-associated experience in England last fall. The February number of the 
Washington Daffodil Society Newsletter is concerned chiefly with Society 
activities. 

A Newsletter of the Tasmanian Daffodil Society included a brief summary 
of 1977 show' results. Seven of the eight Grand Champions, and the largest 
percentage of class champions were Tasmanian-raised cultivars, the chief 
exception being in classes for doubles. Difficulties connected with the impor¬ 
tation of daffodil bulbs into Australia (see Journal, March 1975, p, 116, and 
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June 1975, p. 152) must reduce the importation of new cultivars from over¬ 
seas, and at the same time encourage the production of home-grown flowers. 

Daffodils adorn the cover of the Spring 1978 issue of The Iowan, and lead 
readers to the article “The Doctor’s Daffodils," about Dr. Tom D. Throck¬ 
morton, with five more illustrations in color. 

BAMBI 

i?.v Polly Brooks, Richmond, Virginia 

As I look out my kitchen window on this cold windy but sunny day of 
February 27,1 see Bambi holding its head up and dancing in the breeze proud 
to be called Bambi. In 1975 Bambi first opened on January 28—a month 
earlier. It was January 25 in 1974 and February 15 in 1977. Much depends 
on the weather. So far this winter there has been no letup in the continuous 
cold freezing weather. 

In a short time, weather permitting, there will be masses of Bambi in 
bloom under dogwood trees where it is naturalized. What other daffodil 
comes so early in quantity? Not any to speak of in this garden. There are 
other daffodils that bloom very early, such as N. asturiensis, N. calcicola, N, 
bulboeodium romeuxii, etc, that I'd like to have in masses if they came that 
way. But they don't. So I grow Bambi. It is not a show' flower by any means, 
but it is the earliest of the early ones, hardier than most, and prolific. This is 
the reason I grow it — to enjoy it and to share it with friends. 

While look through a bulb catalog many years ago, the name Bambi caught 
my eye. The description was intriguing also. I ordered it. Needless to say, I 
was very disappointed w'hen it bloomed, thinking that I was sent another 
daffodil by mistake. After that, I did not bother about Bambi. As years went 
by, the reason for growing any particular daffodil, or any other plant for that 
matter, changed. During the last 10 or so years I have been growing lots of 
this very early, slightly fragrant bicolor trumpet daffodil because it is so very 
early and withstands the worst weather. It gives me much pleasure to look 
outside on these cold days and see a bit of that live color or to bring a few 
inside to enjoy or to take a few to a friend. Of course, one can get from the 
florist a nice large yellow trumpet at this time of the year, but as for me, 
give me my small homegrown Bambi, which outlasts any florist daffodil. 

The new “Daffodils to Show and Grow" lists Bambi as of Dutch Origin, 
early, short, 1 W-Y, registered in 1948. It seems to me that I read somewhere 
that it was a “selected clone” from the wild. Somewhere else 1 read or heard 
that it is a sort of N. pseudo-narcissus. 

The one fault I find in Bambi is that it multiplies too rapidly, resulting in 
clusters of small crowded bulbs on top of each other and decreasing drastic¬ 
ally in bloom after the third year or so. If not lifted and separated, it will 
cease to bloom. I find this to be true also, but to a lesser degree, of Little 
Beauty, Perhaps somewhere in the background they have the same “roots.” 

Today I brought in three blooms of Bambi, one of N. asturiensis , lots of 
eranthis, snowdrops (the old fashioned kind), yellow ancyrensis, and white 
Snow Bunting winter crocus, a bit of blue Scitfa siherica, and made a lovely 
“early spring garden” to take to a sick friend. That, for me, is reason enough 
to grow Bambi. 

Postscript: Two inches of snow fell that night. 
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GERMINATION OF DAFFODIL SEED 

By Dr. M. G. Temple-Smith, Tasmania , Australia 

After moving house in early May last year I found among my papers about 
120 daffodil seeds, harvested in spring 1976, which had not been sown. These 
were subsequently planted in seed boxes in June 1977. Since it is widely 
stated in most books and writings on daffodils that narcissus seed has a low 
temperature requirement for germination. 1 anticipated that these seeds would, 
germinate in spring 1977 after obtaining their low temperature requirement 
during the preceding winter months. However, to date, 10 months later, only 
two seedlings have emerged. 

Some new research findings recently published in England may help to 
explain this germination failure. In addition this new information should be 
of interest to all daffodil growers and breeders. Writing in the New Phytolo- 
gist (Vol. 79, 1977, pages 287-290) P. A. Thompson of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Ardingly, Sussex, has found that seeds of Narcissus bulbocodium 
var. conspicuus which arc initially dormant and fail to germinate at any 
temperature are conditioned by exposure to high temperature (26°C) so that 
they become capable of rapid and complete germination (80-100%) within 
one month of transfer to lower temperatures 5-16°C). Moderate conditioning 
temperatures (16 C C) resulted in some loss of dormancy and led to germina¬ 
tion, but the effect was less complete, with a maximum germination percent¬ 
age of only about 40%. Low temperature conditioning treatment (6°C), how¬ 
ever, completely failed to produce seed capable of germinating at any subse¬ 
quent temperature. 

These results mean that for this species of Narcissus there is no low tem¬ 
perature requirement for germination. In fact quite the opposite is true and 
Narcissus bulbocodium requires a period of high temperature to break 
dormancy. In practical terms bulbocodium seed should be sown soon after 
harvest and kept at high temperatures throughout the summer in a sunny 
spot or perhaps a glasshouse, but not in heavily shaded or north facing situa¬ 
tions. After two months or more the high temperature conditioned seed 
should be moved to cooler conditions (5-16°C) to permit rapid germination 
and emergence of young seedlings. 

At the present time these findings apply only to Narcissus bulbocodium but 
it is tempting to extrapolate them to explain the failure of my daffodil seed 
(from large flowered garden cultivars) to germinate following the winter low 
temperature conditioning. Obviously further research of this kind is needed, 
using other Narcissus species and cultivars and in the light of the above new 
information I would be pleased to hear from anyone who may be able to 
explain their seed germination failures on the basis of an absence of high 
temperature conditioning. In the meantime anyone with highly prized daffodil 
seed they wish to germinate would be well advised to sow in early summer so 
that any high temperature conditioning that may be required can be achieved 
naturally. 

In his letter of transmittal Dr, Temple-Smith wrote: “You may he inter¬ 
ested to hear that / received some daffodil seed from America via the ADS 
and got better than 80% germination from an early summer sowing . These 
seedlings will be 2-year-olds this season.” 
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ERLICHEER LIKES FLORIDA 

This is March 5 as I write and before me is a vase of New Zealander Nar¬ 
cissus Erlicheer with 18-inch stems and 12 or 13 florets each. Of course that 
is not the 16 florets reported in New Zealand, but who would expect any 
Florida gardener and his coral sand to equal the results achieved by Phil 
Phillips in his wonderfully fertile and friable volcanic soil? 

The half dozen bulbs that came with me to Florida in the summer of 1974 
have now increased to 23 plants of all sizes, about half of them now in 
flower. The foliage is a fine green with no evidence of a virus infection. 
Winter temperatures of 1977-1978, as low as -3.89°C. (25°F.) in my garden 
did no damage to foliage or flower buds, but it was a different story in 1976- 
1977 when the temperature dropped to 8.33 °C. (17°F.) on more than one 
night. Those temperatures killed almost all the buds and all the tazettas 
showed cold injury in the foliage. The leaves were covered with a fine w-hite 
speckling and had the appearance of being virus-infected. 

It should be noted here that Erlicheer has performed better in Gainesville 
than it did in Arlington, Virginia, although cold in Virginia was not a prob¬ 
lem. It usually did not come into active growth until danger of severe frost 
was over. 

For other Floridians, at least those in the north central part of the state, 
who want to grow at least one member of the genus Narcissus, I would sug¬ 
gest they try Erlicheer. In this region it has performed well. A vase of it in 
the narthex of our church this morning created much interest and a lot of 
comment on its fragrance. It surely has that. 

—Willis H. Wheeler 


FLIGHT OF THE ROBINS | 

By Dr. Gi.enn Dooley, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Catherine Madsen, Waterford, California, gave a rather unusual report 
on her experiences w ith various flowers used for indoor observations. Regard¬ 
less of the nature of the plant, they would get sick and perish in a matter of 
a few days unless they were removed. She took a 10-bulb planting of Mite 
which had just started to bloom to the public library. After four days the 
leaves and stems were beginning to wilt. It was discovered that the spray the 
janitor was using in cleaning the furniture was the cause of the deterioration 
of these plants and blooms. Just what do these fumes do to the humans? 

There is a perennial problem of holding over the bulbs from Down Under. 
Apparently there is no set method. Peggy Macneale found that some of her 
bulbs were deteriorating during the summer. She sectioned some of them 
and was able to start growth of small bulbs. Delay in obtaining bloom from 
these bulbs was expected, but at least the daffodil was saved, it would be inter¬ 
esting to have a symposium on this problem some time. 

Accumulation of knowledge on the culture and performance of the various 
cyclamineus daffodils is under w r ay. Early reports are showing a great deal of 
promise. For me. Tete-a-Tete, Jumblie, and Mite are the finest among the 
miniatures. Just recently I found that Cornet set seed. I hope that eventually 
there will be seedlings of promise from it. There should be much promise in 
the future for this class of daffodil. 
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It is a delight to have Gary Schwartz, of Burlington, Wisconsin, in a robin. 
Gary is a youthful grower and he is very much interested in hybridizing. I 
have often thought that 1 would like to direct a robin consisting of youngsters. 
Gary is correct in being interested in hybridizing at an early age. 1 have often 
wondered if the genera! public is aware of the time lapse between when a 
cross is made and when the bulbs are available to the public. 1 have seedlings 
of Quick Step x N. triandrus at bus. This is the seventh year that I have grown 
them, and 1 have yet to see the first bloom. Assuming that one of them is a 
very superior daffodil, it would be 20 years before 1 accumulated sufficient 
stock for listing in a catalog. On the other hand, I have a dump of seedlings 
from Lebanon x Polindra that arc about 12 years old. Some seedlings do 
increase at a much faster rate than others. 

A youthful daffodil fancier wit! have a much greater opportunity to pre¬ 
pare a pattern for hybridizing and to live and see his results. Some of us 
purchasing bulbs each year can appreciate the great efforts in developing a 
new r daffodil. We wish Gary many happy moments with his daffodils and we 
wish him great luck with his seedlings. 

There is an increasing interest in intermediate daffodils. This group is de¬ 
fined as being too large to be considered miniature and too small to compete 
with standard daffodils. There have been suggestions that a robin dealing with 
this group be formed. Do contact me in a sufficient number for us to organize 
a robin. Other robins are: Miniatures, Regional, General, Pocticus, and 
Hybridizing. The West Regional Robin is being organized and Meta Belle 
Lames would like to bring it back to full strength. 


A BOUQUET FOR BERMA 

Berma Abercrombie, a Carey Quinn and Roberta C. Watrous medalist, is 
THE Daffodil Lady in the southwest part of Georgia's Fulton County, well 
known by her neighbors for her beautiful garden and for her generosity. Any 
drive in the spring around her section of the county will show many lovely 
daffies nodding in the breeze—bulbs that have been shared by Berma. 

Berma is one of the most active members of the Georgia Daffodil Society 
(a charter member of that group in which Carey Quinn assisted in the orga¬ 
nization), entering into every phase of its activity. Currently her husband, 
Maurice, is President of the Georgia Daffodil Society and they make a won¬ 
derful working team. Her most recent project has been an ADS Judging 
school held here in Atlanta, which she initiated, organized, and has now com¬ 
pleted the three courses in three successive years. Berma did this in answer 
to the need for such a school in this area and at the request of numbers of 
Atlantans who wanted to try for judgeships. None of us had any idea of 
the enormity of this task .but once begun, Berma continued to its conclusion 
and thanks to her some of us will attain this position after completing the 
further qualifications. All of us know much more than wc did about daffodils, 
but we also realize that there is much more to learn and that knowledge is a 
continuing process. Students in this school series were mostly from the 
Atlanta and Georgia area, but Pennsylvania. Virginia, and the Carolinas were 
represented also. Space does not permit the listing and praise of the instructors 
individually, just let me say they were all excellent dedicated 4i daffodilIcrs' , 
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and came from near and far even on the Saturday before Easter for the final 
course. However, we must mention Bill and Laura Lee Ticknor (our ADS 
President and his wife), who did a team presentation of color coding at 
Course #3 which was most helpful. We have a number of daffodil luminaries 
in the southeast and were fortunate to have seedlings from Mildred Simms’ 
fields to judge and point score in this course. 

Berma is a former Regional Vice President and a member of the Round 
Robin group. The number of her awards defies counting, but she is best 
known in this area for her lovely garden. The Abercrombies live on a work¬ 
ing farm (cattle raising) and some spring you must drive southwest of 
Atlanta to the rural area of Palmetto; you have not seen early spring beauty 
until you drive down the lane where hundreds of Fortune growing by a 
weathered rock wall will greet you. A turn around the driveway reveals the 
myriads of daffies, some growing in ordered precision of exhibition beds, 
others landscaped and naturalized around the huge old trees, and near the 
house her beloved miniatures nestle cozily among the rocks. 

So, a bouquet for Berma: all 12 divisions and all colors of the code! 

—Iris K. Yarbrough 


ACCLIMATING BULBS 

By E. W. Cotter, Christchurch, New Zealand 

Occasionally members proclaim their difficulties in acclimatizing bulbs 
from the Southern Hemisphere. As an importer of bulbs from the Northern 
Hemisphere over the past 30 years I also encountered problems which experi¬ 
ence eventually overcame. The following pointers may be helpful to others 
in avoiding some of the failures. 

1. When importing have the more expensive cultivars sent by air and the 
lower priced ones by surface mail. Stipulate as a condition of your order that 
air-mailed bulbs be dispatched not later than March 7. Bulbs should probably 
reach their destination by about March 21 and should be planted without 
delay. If planted in a cool, moist situation, bulbs will most likely flower within 
a few months and so follow on the region’s normal flowering period. 

2. Bulbs received by surface mail should be held in store and planted at 
the optimum planting time for the area. Ensure that storeroom conditions are 
ideal, i.e. dry and cool, w ith no doors or windows open to cold moist draughts. 
Iron sheds and unlagged iron roofs should be avoided as evenness of tempera¬ 
ture is most essential. 

3. It is advisable to use a fungicidal dip as soon as the bulbs are received, 
then they should be thoroughly dried and placed in shallow trays before stor¬ 
age. The protective dip against narcissus fly can be carried out at planting 
time. 

My experience of acclimatizing bulbs from the United States this year will 
demonstrate that successful results follow correct procedures. My importa¬ 
tion from Oregon comprised 26 cultivars. At this date (August 22) last year 
these bulbs w r ould have been reposing in the Mitsch bulb storeroom, as the 
health certificate is dated September 7. The bulbs reached me on September 
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21, were dipped in Benlate solution, thoroughly dried, and stored until Octo¬ 
ber 3, when I found time to plant them. Of the 16 cultivars 24 developed both 
good foliage and flowers; only two did not show foliage with the others, but 
are now up and carry flower buds. 

Early this year some of these flowers were cross-pollinated and five of 
them produced excellent seed. As soon as the seed ripened it was sown in open 
beds; one of these crosses. Mite X Barlow', has already pushed its first leaf 
above ground. 

The foliage of the importation for the second time is lush and abundant 
after a very short dieback. A number of the cultivars are carrying flower 
buds well advanced, and Hummingbird has opened two new flowers. Within 
12 months of planting this importation they will have made their second 
flowering and will complete their blooming simultaneously with my estab¬ 
lished stock. In December and January these bulbs will be lifted, having had 
their second flowering, and, consistent with their present increase, should 
show a threefold increase of flowering size bulbs. 

Fantastic as these results are, I believe they are due to receiving well 
matured top quality bulbs, early and rapid dispatch by air, early planting in 
a moist, shaded, and well drained situation, the most abundant rainfall in 
this country's 114 years of weather records, and absence of heavy frost. 

In this connection attention has been called to some earlier comments on 
acclimatization . 

It is always interesting to reread some of the older daffodil books, and 
when all our bulbs are safely under, we can do so with that glow of righteous¬ 
ness a gardener so rarely earns. Today, in that momentary glow', I picked up 
the 1937 RHS Year Book, and my attention was caught by Mr. Guy Wilson's 
article on acclimatization. It bears rereading. He urged early planting of bulbs 
from overseas (the Antipodes, in this case), and he warns gardeners that any 
moving of daffodils—even from one place to another within the British Isles 
—requires almost as long an adjustment period as is needed by those from 
across the Equator. 

He cited his experience of growing in Broughshane bulbs from The Brodie, 
north of him, and from P. D, Williams, in the warmest corner of England, In 
both instances it was not until the fourth or fifth year that quality of bloom 
was recaptured. 

As other careful observers have noted since, and as Mr. Wilson therein 
quoted Mr. B. Y. Morrison, who stated in the American Daffodil Yearbook 
of 1936, “judgement of new bulbs should be withheld for three and better 
four years.” One must wait, before evaluating the true worth of any daffodil, 
until the original bulb has been completely replaced by new tissues, built by 
the ingredients—soil, water, weather—of its new location. 

Our experience here at Springdale reaffirms these statements of these great 
leaders of our era. To over-generalize, we could say that often: first year, 
good; second year, mediocre; third year, sometimes better, but often worse. 
Very often fourth and fifth year down, not replanted, have produced top 
quality blooms. 

—Elizabeth T. Capen 
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AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC, 

INCOME AND EXPENSES — YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 197? 

INCOME: 

Dues Paid in 1977 . . . 

Life Memberships Paid in 1977 . 


of Books, Supplies, etc.; 


Income 

Expenses 

R.H.S. Yearbooks 

A.H.S Daffodil Handbooks . 


. $ 694.32 

. 250.40 

$ 658.56 
169.15 

Classified Lists 1960-1975 .. 

Daffodils to Show and Grow . 

Handbook tor Judging . 


98.80 

571.50 

408.15 

658.00 

Binders for Journals 


80.40 

_ 

Jefferson—Brown Book 

Allen—E. A. Bowles Book . 

Lawrence 1 oh’s Wood . 

A.D.S. Publications . 


. 80.00 

30.00 

14.50 

231,97 

47,37 

Out-of-Prinl Books . 


272,00 

247.56 

Medals and Ribbons 


90,00 

249.21 

Registration Fees 


58.50 

46.80 

Data Bank Printouts . . 


397,50 

160.00 

Printout Binders . 


47.50 

120.00 

Show Entry Cards ..... 


308,19 


Brief Guide for New Members ... 


13.00 

_ 

New Zealand Trophy 


502,00 

506,42 

Miscellaneous (Barr) 


16.00 




$4,164.73 

$2,863.07 


Advertising . . 

Judges' Certificate Fees ... 

Slide Rentals ...... 

Interest Received 

Judging School Surplus .. .... .. 

Convention Surplus .... 

TOTAL INCOME 
EXPENSES: 

Daffodil Journal - Printing, Envelopes and Mailing 

Membership Roster .. 

Office Expenses: 


Printing and Supplies . ... $ 442.18 

Postage .. .... 581.21 

Computer Work on Roster . .. . 201.97 

Executive Director ....... ...... 2,500.00 

Bank Service Charges ... ..... 25.99 

Miscellaneous ....... .... .. 99 45 


Regional Vice Presidents (Newsletters) 

Secretary .. _. 

Commititccs ...... 

Daffodil Data Bank 

Library- ...... 

1978 Convention Advance .. .... . 

Olive W. Lee Memorial Garden Plaque 
TOTAL EXPENSES 


S 9,27(1.48 
700.00 


1 , 201,66 
394 00 
30.00 
70.00 
1.571U 1 
47.07 
500.00 

$13,883.52 

$ 7,361.43 
434 72 


3.850,80 

853.00 
61.64 
21,55 
485.00 
25,00 
400.00 
2911,00 

$13,783.14 
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BALANCE SHEET — DECEMBER 31, 1977 

ASSETS: 

( ash in Bank—Union Trust Co,, New Canaan, Conn. 

Cash in Savings Account—New Canaan Savings Bank ... 

Savings Certificate, fe'r'r, expires 5-1-78, New Canaan Savings Bank . 

Savings Certificate, G 1 : ( 7c, expires 5 1-79, New Canaan Savings Bank .... 

Savings Certificate, (> V7, expires 5-1-81), New Canaan Savings Bank .... 

Savings Certificate, 6 1 j r ; , expires 3-1-81, New Canaan Savings Bank ... 

Ford Motor Credit C orp. S' j'7 Bonds due 3-15-91 . 

Accrued Interest not due . ... .. 

Advance to 1978 Convention Committee ... 


Royal Horticultural Society Yearbooks (139) . 

A.I1.S. Daffodil Handbooks (1095) . . 

Handbook tor Judging I.129H) . 

$ 289.13 

356.15 

. 386.80 

Binders for Journals (81i ... 

. 113,40 

Lawrence —Lob’s Wood (2t .... . 

2.12 

Allen—E.A. Bowles Book (4) ... 

Show Entry Cards (5,900) , .... .. 

31.52 

77.00 

Data Bank Printout Hinders (83) .. 

99.60 

Daffodils to Show and Grow (1336) .. 

. 2.859.00 


Inventory of Medals and Trophies: 

Medal Dies . .-.... 15.60 

Gold and Silver Medals. . . .. .. .. 314.56 

Maxine M. Lawler Sterling Cups (2) . .... 90,00 

Larry M. Mains Sterling Trays, min, replicas (7) . 315.00 


TOTAL ASSETS 
LIABILITIES 

Dues Paid in Advance (in whole or in part) . 

Life Memberships 

Accounts Payable 1500 Daffodils to Show and Grow 
Net Worth......... 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


$ 922.55 

204.79 

2,543.94 

2,086.01 

2 , 218,64 

2,747.07 

10.575,00 

247.90 

400.00 


4,214.72 


735.16 

$26,895.73 

$ 7,687.59 
8,800.00 
2,007.20 
8,400,99 

$26,895.78 


AUDIT STATEMENT 

The above balance sheet and income statement for the year 1977 were prepared using the 
cash receipts and disbursements records maintained by the Executive Director I he cash balances 
were verified with the bank statements and the pass book and savings certificates of the banks 
indicated. The inventory of publications is shown at cost except that no value is included for 
surplus ADS publications. In addition to the assets shown, the Society has a substantial library 
of books on daffodil culture, many of which are rare and valuable, and several colored slide 
collections It also has a number of memorial silver trophies awarded at convention shows. The 
books, slides and trophies were mostly contributed by members and no value is included. 

Dues received in the current year covering periods beyond the end of the year were prorated 
and amounts covering such future periods arc shown as a liability. Payments for life memberships 
are also shown as a liability. 

The receipts for dues and other income were verified with the deposit slips and the disburse¬ 
ments were verified with the suppliers' invoices and the cancelled checks signed by the Treasurer 
and Executive Director. 

Based on this review, it is my opinion that this balance sheet and income statement present 
an accurate report of the financial condition of the Society and that the records arc being main¬ 
tained in a sound and orderly manner, — Wells Knierim 



THE PERMANENT METAL LABEL 


A—Hairpin Style Markers.. , 10 for $1.65 

B—Plant or Shrub Labels 50 for $1,50 

C—Cap Style Markers.. . 10 for $1.65 

D—Swinging Style Markers .10 for $150 

E—Rose Markers 10 for $1.65 

F—Tall Display Markers ....... 10 for $2.25 

G—Tall Single Staff Markers.10 lor $2.15 

H—Pot or Rock Garden Markers.10 for $1.25 

J—Small Plant Labels ........ 50 for $1.25 


PAW PAW EVERLAST LABEL COMPANY 


Box 93 — S 

Quanlity Prices Available 


Paw Paw, Michigan 49079 

Postage Prepaid 
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CHARLES H. MUELLER 
Bulb Specialist 

River Road, New Hope, Pa, 18938 



LAMT FOOD 


V2 

TSP 

PER 

GALION 

WATER 


W ORLD S FINLST BULBS 

VISIT OUR SPRING DISPLAY — a living catalogue, 
open to the public from April 1 to May 25. It contains 
more than 1,200 satieties of spring-flowering bulbs from 
which to select and order your hulhs for fall planting, 
Blooming times range from the earliest Snowdrops, 
through Hyacinths, Daffodils and Tulips, to the last 
Wood Hyacinths. 

TULIPS include newest Dutch hybrids, some of which 
can be seen only here, 

DAFFODILS include best Dutch, Fnglish, Irish and 
West Coast varieties. 

II rite for Special Daffodil Offer or Fall Folder. 


"Schultz-Instant? 


LIQUID PLANT FOOD 

10-15-10 / 

Concentrated, High Analysis — All v 
Purpose— 10-15-10 ‘‘Starts and 0 
Feeds” all Plants Indoors and ^ 
Outdoors. w 5 - 

Available at your store or send \\ L ^ 
$1,00 for 5 V 202 , $2.00 for 12oz \\/ DROPS l 
(includes mailing). jquart 

"Schultz-Instant”^' 

SOLUBLE FERTILIZER 

20-30-20 

Concentrated. High Analysis — All 
Purpose — 20-30-20 crystals. Grows 
Vegetables, Flowers. Roses. Trees, 
Shrubs. Lawns, Etc., in Yards. 

Gardens. Greenhouses. va. 

Available at your store or send S6.95 tor \ 

5 lb (includes mailing). \ 

SCHULTZ CO, - St. Louis, MO 63043 


SEND FOR OUR FUND RAISING OFFER 









PEONIES, (Jueen of Flowers 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during 
blooming season, foliage decorative until hard frosts Peonies — a per* 
rnanem investment will bloom for >ears. 


Join the American Peony Society 
Dues S 7 50 paid annually Bulletin published quarterly 
Send for hit of publications 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
250 INTFRLACHEN RD. ( HOPKINS, MINN. 55343 


^ 'w-ovy-' 



HEMEEOCALLIS 
(Daylilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil sea¬ 
son is finished. Its long bloom season will greatly 
expand your garden enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits 
insure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Four colorful journals a year filled with informative 
data on varieties, culture, performance and progress. 

Many Round Robins open to participation. 

ONLY $7.50 PER YEAR 
Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALLIS SOCIETY 
Mrs. Arthur W. Parry, Secretary’Editor 
Signal Mountain, Tennessee 37377 


Does Your Garden Color End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frost. 

Your membership includes 5 issues of The 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. Also free BEGINNER'S HANDBOOK. 

Annual dues $7.50 Write to; 

B. L. Markham, Secretary 
2612 Beverly Blvd., S.W. 

Roanoke, Va, 24015 





SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


Slide sets ; 

1- Show Winners 5. 107 from Grant Mitsch 

2. Symposium Favorites 6. Miniatures 

3. Novelties and Newer Varities 7. Arrangements of Daffodils 

4. Daffodil Primer (Garden Club Special) 8. Daffodils in Britain 

9. Species and Wild Forms. 

Slide rental: $5.00 per set. Confirm dates well in advance. Address all 
correspondence concerning slides to: 

Mrs. Harold E. Stanford, Rte, 2, Lebanon, Tenn. 37087 


Membership application forms. No charge. 

Colored prints of daffodil varieties for lectures. Set of 55 prints, 6 by 8 Va 
inches. For loan, $1.00. 

Publications in the ADS library may be borrowed by members. Incomplete 
list will be found in Daffodil Journal for September, 1965. p. 21. Correspond¬ 
ence invited on items not listed. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Daffodils — To Show and Grow, 1977 ...... $ 3.50 

Handbook for Exhibiting and Judging Daffodils, 1974 .... 2.25 

The Daffodil Handbook, 1966 ... Paper Cover, $3.40; Cloth 4.90 

E. A. Bowles & his Garden, by Mea Allan . T .. 12.95 

Print-out of Daffodil Data Bank .. $15.00; with binder 17.50 

Binder for 12 numbers of Daffodil Journal.... 3.40 

Set of at least 15 numbers of Daffodil Journal ... 4.00 

Single copies of Daffodil Journal ... 1.00 

ADS Yearbooks for 1957/8, 1964 ..... 1.50 ea. 

ADS Approved List of Miniatures, 1975 .... two 13-cent stamps ea. 

RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Books (new copies ): 

1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966 .... 3.00 ea. 

1967, 1968, $3.50 ea.; 1969, 1970, $4.25 ea.; 1971 .... 5.50 

1971 Daffodil Season Report ...... 2.00 

Daffodils 1972, 1973, 1974 .. 3.00 ea. 

Daffodils 1975, 1976 ..... 3.50 ea. 

Daffodils 1977 .............. 4.25 

RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book (used copies, as available) '■ 

Write for years on hand with prices 

Show entry cards.. 500 for $11.00; 1000 for $20.00 


Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, Inc. Prices include 
postage. Correspondence is invited concerning out-of-print publications on 
daffodils. Copies of these are sometimes available or names will be placed on 
want list. 


AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, Inc. 

Daffodil Corner, Rt. 1, Box 93A Tyner, N.C. 27980 




















